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THE *'STUDENT VOLUNTEERS" OF AMERICA 

IK OF 

Till: TWO AMEPICAM VOLUNTEERS VVHO LAID DOWN THEIR 
LIVES FOR AHA El A 

Pfttr 3 , Htutiiifc 

AND 

l&fargc C Btaiie 


And Jcfct uid tmto him: This ii ^idiallon come t& l^ii hmiKp Jbir- 
llttiiich iJ ht ilai if fl ioD of Abnkhuu 1^07 the San dF Matii li, cotmc ta 
£eck Mild lo snvc ih«t which wii IhL^Ldu xix^ 9p ja. 



Introductory Note 



HE ajtbor of this iitstnictive vduine is ia th« direct line 


of niUsionaj-^ piancm to the warld+ He fol¬ 

lows Raymond Lullp Henry Maxtyn, Ion Kesth-FaJeoner, and 
Eishop French, and, with his friend *nd comrade the Rev, 
James Cantine, now slattds in the shining line of succeiiifiign at 
the ciofic of a decade of patient and brave service at that 
lonely outpost on the shores of the Persian Gulf. Others have 
followed in their footsteps, untd the Arabian Mission, tbe 
adopted child of the Reformed Church in Atncrici^i is at 
present a compact and resolute group of men and Tvomen at 
the gates of Arabia, waiting on God's willj and intent dr^t of 
all npon fulfilling in the ^irit of obedience to the Mai^ter the 
duly assigned theta. 

I'hcse ten ycam of qnietj undinchiDg service have been fuU 
of prayer, otraervatlon^ study, and wistful survey of the great 
task* while at the same time every opportunity has been Lra- 
proveii to gam a foothold, to plant a standard^ to overcxime a 
prejudice, to saw a seed, and to win a aoni. The fruits of this 
mtelligent and conscientious effort to grasp the situation and 
plan the campaign are given to us La this valuable study of 
“Arabia, the Cradle of Islam.*" It is a missionary contribu« 
tion to our knowledge of the world, 'fhe Eititbor ia entirely 
faipiliar with the literature of his subject, English^ Germanj 
French, and Dutch authorities arc at his command. The Ics 
accessible Arabic aulhors are easily within his reach, and he 
brings from those mysterious gardens of spices into hU dcati 
straightforward narrative^ the local coloring and fragrance, as 
well as the indisputable witness of original medieval sources^ 
l*he rthnological, geographical, archeologicalp commerciab sind 
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2 INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

politicsiL informatioD of the descriptivi; tJmpters brings to aur 
hands a valuable imd readable suituttarj^ of in a form 
which ia highly usefulj, and will be sure toqtiickcii an iutdhgoit 
interest in one of the great icJigious and intcmational problems 

of GUT tiuMs. 

His study of Islam is from the mission my standpoints bnt 
this does not noceisarily meaB that it k nnfairp or tinhktoncnJr 
or lacking in scholarly acumenn Purely sdentLfic and aca¬ 
demic study of an ethnic religion k one method of approaching 
it. ft can thus classifiedp labelled^ and put upon the shelf in 
the historical museuro of the wortd'u rdigionsp and the result 
has a value which none will dispute. This^ however, is not the 
only, or indeed the most ser\1ceable+ way of exanuning, esd- 
madng and pa^ng a final judgment upon a religions sy'stem. 
Such study must be comparative i jt must have some standard 
of value ; it must not discard acknowlalgcd tests of excelknce } 
it must make t3se of certain measurements of capacity Hud 
power; it must be pursued in the light of practical cthicsp and 
be in harmony with the great fundamental laws of religious ejc- 
pericncc and spintnal progress which have con twilled thus far 
the regenerative processes of human development 

The missionary in forming hk final Judgment inevitably com¬ 
pares the religion he studies with the religion he teaches* He 
need not do this in any unkind, or bitteTi or abusive spirit. 
On the contrary^ he may do it with a Eupreme desire to un¬ 
cover delusionp and make clear the truth as it has been given 
to him by the Great Teacher. He may make a generous and 
sympathetic allowance for the influence of loc^ envitotiment* 
he may trace in an historic spirit the natural evoluiion of a 
religiDus s}'stem, he may give all due credit to every wijrthy 
element and every pleasing characteristic thereinp he may rt- 
gnrd its sjfmbols with respect, and alwi with all charity and con¬ 
sideration the leaders and grrides whom the people reverence; 
yet his own Judgment may still be inflexible^ his own allegiance 
unfaltering, and lie may fed It to be his duty to put into plain. 
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dktectj ind vigorotL^ pmse hia in-rversihlE verdict that Chris- 
tianity bein^ truE, Islam is pot, Buddhism is notj Hinduism ii 
not. 

There he shtDds ; he b not a&aid of the issue. Kis Master 
IS the one supreme and infallible Judgep who can pronpimce an 
unerring verdict concerning the truth of any religion. He has 
ventured to bear witness to the truth which his Master has 
inughl him. l>et no one lightly questioia the value of the con¬ 
tribution he makes to the comparative study of religion. 

The spirit in which our author has written of Islam is marked 
by JairnesSf sobriety, and discriminationp and yet there is no 
mistaking the verdict of one who speaks with an authority 
whicli is based upon exceptional oppottunities of observation. 
close study of literary sources and moral resultSp and undoubted 
honesty of purpose. 

It may not be out of place to note the hearty^ outspoken 
satisfaction witli which the author regards the extension of 
British authority over the long swce|) of the Arabian coast line. 
His admiration and delight can only be fully understood by 
one w^lto has been a resident in tliic East^ and has felt the blight 
of Moslem rule, and its utter hopelessness as an instrument of 
progress. 

Let tins book have its hour of quiet opportunity, and it will 
broaden our vision, enlarge our knowledge, and deepen our in¬ 
terest La themes which will never lose their hold upon the at* 
tendon of thoughtful men. 


James S. Dennis. 
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Preface 


HERE are that Ambui will not always iramn 



in its long patriarchal sleep and that there is a future in 
store for the Arab. Politics^ ci^liisatidu and missions have all 
begun to touch the hem of the fuMiiosuhL and it seems that soon 
'Jiere will be one more land—or at least [K^rtions of it — lo add 
o ^^the white man's burden,"' History Is making in the Per- 
tiiiti Gulf, and Ycuied will not forever rrmain, a tempting prisCj 
—untouched, Tlte spiritual btitdoi of Arabia ig the MohAm- 
medati religion and it is in its cradle we C4in best Sft: the fi-uits 
of Islam. We have sought to trace the spirituaJ as well as the 
physical geography of Arabia by showing how IsLaui grew out 
of the earlier Judaism, ^ibeanisin and Christianity. 

iTie purpose of this book is tspecially to call attention to 
Arabia and the need of tuissionaiy work for the Arabs. There 
is no dearth of liteiatuie on Arabia, the Arabs and Isiami but 
most of the books on Arabia are antiquated or inacctssihle to 
the ordinary reader | some of the best are out of print Tlie 
only n^odem work in Englishp which gives a general idea of 
the whole peninsula ia Eayard Taylor's somewhat juvenile 
fw ArabiaJ* In Gcnmui there is the scholarly com- 
pilatioti of Albrecht Zehra* “ Atahe mui die lei/ 

/lurtderf JdArejif'* which is generally accurate^ but is rather 
dull reading and has neither illustraiions nor maps. From the 
missionary standpoint there are no bcioks on Arabia save the 
biographies of Keith-FalcoDcrp Bishop French and Kamil Abd- 
ul-Me^ah. 

These facts together with the friends of the author urgetl their 
united plea for a book on this Neglected Peninsula,” its peo^ 
pie, religion and missions. We have written from 4 missionAry 
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vicwpcjint^ EO ihut the book haa cett^iti feature? which ire m- 
tended specially for those who are intere^ed in die mksioiwy 
entcrprlie. But that enterprise has ppw so large a place in 
modem thought that no student of secular history can afford 
to remain in igoprance of its movements. 

Some of the chapters are necessarily bused lEwr]gely oo the 
books by other travellers; for the icstj the nmteriai for the 
book w:is collected during nine years of residence lo Arabia* 
li was for the oiost part put Into its present form at Bahrein 
during the summer of 189^1 in the midst of many oumide 
dudes and distractions. 

1 wish es|jeciaJly to acknowlaige my indebtedness to A. 
Buchananp £sq.| of Ijondoiip who gave the initiative for the 
preparation of this volume and to my fntmd hir. D. L, Fiemon 
who has gcntrously undertaken tlie entire oversight of its puh- 
Ucation. 

The system for tlie spelling of Arabic names in the text fol¬ 
lows in general that of the Ko}'at Geographical Society. 'Iliis 
system consists, in hrief^ in three rules; (i) words made familiar 
by long usage remain unchanged; (s) vowels ore [rronounetd 
as in hallan and consonants as in EngLlsh ^ (3) no redundaiit 
letters are written and all those written are pronounced. 

We send these chapters on their errand, and h»pc that espe¬ 
cially the later ones may reach the hearts of the Student Volun¬ 
teers for fameign missidus to whom they are dedicated; we 
pmy also thM the nmnber of those who love the Arabs and 
labor for their enlightcnmmt and redemption may increase. 

BaAreirtt S. M. Zw£nar:K. 

Noxn txi SECOND EDrrtoN 

Bee^iue of the dtEUmcc between dailim' and ^hli^iiher wnte^ in 

the jpeUing nf AnO^ie wordi crept inCo the hr^t rdiiiDn. Theve have nnw 
been eorrcCleiL Typngraphkai erriar& liavc nlsn been ecrrreClceJ dtid \ti 
one: Df twD coses |mrm^niphB hove been ohered or DmillcrJ. The 
nphy hiu hetn revi^d and other oheralinni mHiLc in the inteveltliof fuU' 
HCia onct neeurocy. S. M. ZWEHE 4 t. 
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im HEGLECTED PENth£SUt*A 

^ loteructEd hj urndf deserts and rait iunges of mountwija i% prcscnH 
on Ont Hil« oMhiiajr ImI detaUtaon la mdsl fne^llal Fbrtn, wMIe tlie 
□llicr h tdoFiied with wJl the l^eiiutiEs of the moA fertile region^ Sd^ ii 
its posilioii it «n>nF* atOftCe all llie advenlm^ei of bol OJiii of EEmpeimLe 
ctimstes. The Eiteculioj produ£ttOP:i of ir^oiu the fnOit diitant fram. ooe 
anodier sirt {artldaced hm in ec|ttftl pErfeclion. Wmt Gteek aad Lelio 
autboffi BKntion conCErniDjj Arabia jifowes by Ita objourilj their ignorance 
of almost mrythiflg lespectin^f the Arabs. Frcjudkei relative lo the bi^ 
conifeaifiiices and dangers of bUtVEllEEig in Anihia have hilherle Itept Us-! 
modems ui EqnoJ igitorOBCn,"—-Af. J\/titAffAr (lJ9a). 

W hat Jemsalnn and Palestine are (q ChriatendDin this, 
and vastly morei Mecca and Arabia are to the Moham¬ 
medan world. Not only is this knd the cundlc of thdr ftligion 
and die birthplace of their prophet, the shrine toward which, 
for ctnturies, praj^rs and pilgrimage have gravitaledj but 
Arabia la also, according to univeml Mosiem tradition, the 
original home of Adam after the fall and the home of all the 
older patriarchs. The story tuns that when the primal pair 
fell bom their estate of bliss in the heavenly paradise, Adam 
landed on a nKJtmtmo in Ceylon and Eve fell at Jiddah^ on the 
western coast of Arabia, After a hundred years of wandering 
they met near Alerca, and here Allah constructed for them a 
tabernacle, on the site of the present Kaaba. 11c put in iu 
foundation the famous stone once w^hiter than snow, but since 
turned black by the sins of pilgrims ! In pttxsf of these state¬ 
ments travellers are shown the Black stone at Mcccft and the 
tomb of Eve near Jiddah. Another accepted tradition says that 
Mecca stands on a spot eKactly beneath God's throne in heaven. 
Without reference to these wild traditions^ which are soberly 
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set down as facts by Moslem bistOflaDs, Arabia is a lajtd of 
perpetual interest to the gcographerj and the liistorian. 

Since Niebuhr s day many intrepid trnvcUers have surveyed 
the coasts and jtenctrated into the interior, but his charjjc that 
we arc ignorant of the real character of the Tast peninsula is 
still true as far as it relates to the wuthsra and southeaslcm 
districts. No ttuvcller has yet crossed the northent boundary 
of bladraniaut and explored the Dahna desert, also called the 
Rt^-el-Khali, or ”empty abode,” Fhe vast territory be- 
Iween the peninsula of Kotar and the otountains of Oman is also 
practically a blank on the best maps, indeed the only note¬ 
worthy map of that portioii of the peninsula, is that of Ptolemy 
reproduced by Sprengcr in bis "Alte Geogiaphie Aiabiens.*' ' 

Arabia has well-defined boundaries evcrywhctc exre{)t on the 
north. Eastward are the waters of the Persian Gulf, the Strait 
of Urmuj! and the Gttlf of Oman. The cntiie southern coast is 
washed by die Indian Ocean which tracliei to Pab-d-Mandeb 
" fhe Gate-of'tears,*' from whidi point the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Akaha form the western boundary. The undefined 
northern desert, in some places A sen of sand, compietes the 
isO'latjon which has led the Arabs themselves to call the 
penbsula their Island ’* (Jerirat-cl-Arab). In Cict the north¬ 
ern boundary will probably never be defined accurately. The 
so-called ‘^Syrian desert," reaching to about the thirty-fifth 
parallel might better be regarded as the Arabian desert, for in 
physical and ethnical features it berirs much greater resembliUice 
to the sDuthera peninsula than to the surrounding regions of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Pagdad is properly an Arabian city 
and to the .Arabs of the north is as much a part of the penlnsnla 
as is Aden to those of the southwest. The true, though shift¬ 
ing, northern boundaiy of Arabia would be the limit of Nomad 
encampmentE, but for convenience and practical purposes a 
boundary line may be drawn from the Mediterranean along the 
thirty-third parallel to Pusrah. 

Thus the shores of Arabia stretch from Suci to tlje Euphrates 
t Bee pnee 24 - 
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THE NECLECTED f^NiNSl/lA 1 » 

delta for a lotal knglb of nearly 4,000 wiles. This coasit- 
lii)c has coinpar4iiively few islands or inlets, except io the 
Pcisian Gulf, 'fhe Red Sea coast is fringeil by cRtettsive coral 
reefs, dangerous to narigatton, but from Aden to Muscat the 
coast is elevated awl rocky, and contains several good liATbors. 
BLastero Arabia has a tow, fiat coaat-line made of coml-rock 
with here and there volcanic headlands. Farsaii, off the 
Tchamah coast, famous as the centre for Arab slave-dhows j 
Perim, where English batteries cowmand the gate of the Red 
Sea j the Kuria-Muria group in the Indian Ocean t and the 
Bahrein archipelago in the Persian Golf, ore the only impor- 
tant islands. Socotra, al though occupied by an Arab popula* 
tion and historioilly Arabian, is by gcugrapheis generally at¬ 
taches! to Africa. This island fe however under the Indian 
government, and, once Christian, is now wholly Mohammedan. 

The greatest length of the peninsula is about i ,000 mils, 
its average breadth fioo, aud its area somewhat over 1,000,000 
square miles. It is thus over four times the sire of France or 
larger than the t'niled States cast of the Mississippi River. 

Arabia, until quite recently, has generally been r^aided as 
a vast expanse of sandy tleaeiL Rei:ent explorations have 
proved this idea quite incotrect, and a large part of the region 
still considered desert is as yet unexplored. Palgrave, in bis 
•' Central Arabia " gives an excellent fuimmaiy of the physical 
characteristics of the whole peninsula os he saw it. Since bis 
time Hadramaut has been fsirtially explored and the result coo- 
fijms his staiKinents: " Tht general type of Arabia is that of 
a central tabledarid surrounded by a desert ring sandy to the 
south, west and east, stony to the north. This outlying circle 
is in its turn girt by a line of mauntojns low and sterile for the 
most, but attaining in Yemen and Om.in considerable height, 
breadth and fertility; while beyond these a minDw rim of 
CM-st is bordered by the sea. The surface of the midmost 
table-land equals somewhat less than one-half of tlie entire 
peninsula; and its special deinaikalioiis are much affected. 
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nay often absolutely ]^!>cedt by the windings (mc 3 inninnmga of the 
Nefud ^sandy desert). If lo these central highlands or Nfjd, 
taking that word in its wider senses we add whatcircr spots of 
fertility belong to the outer dreJes, wc shall find that Arabia 
contains about two-thirds of cultivated or at least of cultivata- 
ble land, with a remaining third of irreclaimable desert, chiefly 
on the sontb/* 

From this descripdfln it is evident that the least attractive 
part of the country is the coast* This may be the reason that 
Arabia has been im harshly judged, as to dimate and soil and 
50 much ueglsitEd by those who only knew of it from the cap¬ 
tains who h^ touched its coast in the Red Sea and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. Nothing is more surpriaing:, than to pass through 
the barren cinder gateway of Aden up the mountain passes 
into the Tnanelloua fertility and delightful climate of Yemen. 
Arabia like the Arab, has a rough, frowning exterior but a 
wamij hospitable heart. 

From the labtc-lund of Nejdt which has an average elevation 
of about jfcOoo feet above the sea, there is a gradual ascent 
southward to the highlands of Yemen and Oman where there 

are inountaiu peaks as high os SpOOO and 10*000 feel. This 

diversity of surface causes an equal divti^ity of climate. The 
prevailing conditions am intense beat and dryness, and the 
world>:Eone of maxlmtim heat in July embraces nearly the en¬ 
tire pcninsola. On the coofit the heat is more trying because 
of the moisture from the enormous e^'apomtion of the land¬ 
locked basins. During part of the summer them is scarcely 
any cUfference in the register of the wel-and dry-bulb ther¬ 
mometer. In the months of June, July and August^ the 
averages of maaimum temperature at Hurrah were loo'', iojj4* 
and 103 * F,; and the nuniinum S4*, 36 ^* and ^4'“ F. Nejd 

has a salubrious climate, while in Yemen and Oman on the 

highlands the mercury even in July seldom rises above 35*^ 
Id July, 1S93, I passed in one day^s joiimcy from a shade tem¬ 
perature of tio* F. on the coast at Hodeidah to one of 5^* at 
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Menakha an the itiDiintains. At Sanaa there is frgjst for three 
iTkontlis in the year, and Jebel Toheyk in northwest Arahia is 
covered with snow nil winter, la fact, all northern Arabia 
* has a winter seaiiOtl with cold rains and Gpccasional frosts. 

The geology of the peninsula is of emc Arabian simplicity. 
According to Dooghty it consists of a foundation stock of plu^ 
tonic (igneous) rock whereon lie sandstonop and above that 
limestona. Going from Moab to Sinai we cross the strata in 
the reverse orders while in the deprasion of the gulf of Akaba 
the three stmta are in regnbf order although again overtopped 
by the granite of the mountains. Fossils are very mre^ but 
coral formation is common all along the coast. Volcanic for¬ 
mations and l&va (called bj the j\rabs, harrat) crop out fre¬ 
quently, as in the region of Medina and Khaibar. In going 
by direct route from the Reii Sea (Jiddah) to Bnsmhp we meet 
first granite and trap-rockp overtopjwl iu the Hami el-Kisshub 
by lavas, and further oa at Wady Gerir and Jebcl Shear by 
basalts; at the Nefud el Kasim (Borcyda) sandstonEs begin 
until we reach the Ihnestone region of Jebcl Toweyk* Thence 
all Ls gTa%^el and sand to the Kuphiutes. 

Arabia has no rivets and none of Its mountain streams (some 
of which are perennial) reach theseacoast. At least they do 
not arrive there by the route, for it is a weil-estab- 

lished fact that the many fresh water springs found in the 
Bahrein archipelago have I heir origin in the uplands of Arabia. 
At Muscat too, water is always flowing toward the sea in 
abundance at the depth of ten to thirty feet below the wady- 
bed ; this supplies excellent well-water. The endio region of 
Hasa also is full of underground water-courses and perennial 
springs. Coast-streams are frequent in Yemen during the rain- 
season and often become suddenly full to oversowing dashing 
everything before them. They are called sajl^ and well illus¬ 
trate Christ's parable of the (lewd which demolished the house 
built upon the sand. 

The great wadya of Arabia are its characteristic feature^ 
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cclebritctl since the diij^s of Job^ the Arab. These wadya^ 
often full to the brim in winter and black by reason of frost 
bui entirely dried up dining the herat ofFunmierT would never 
be suspected of ghing nourishment to e^en a blade of grass. * 
Tl'bcy aiic gcneraily dry for nine and ten months in the year, 
during which time water is obtmned Franci wella sunk in the 
wady-bed. Wady Sirhan runs in a southrastErly direction 
from the Haunm highlands to the Jauf district on the edge of 
the great Nefud i it is fed by the smaller Wady cr-RajeL 
Wady Dauasir which receives the Nejran streams drains all 
of the Asir and sauthem Hejaz highlands northward to Bahr 
Salumeh^ a small lake^ the only one known in the whole pen¬ 
insula. The Aftan is another important wady running from 
the borders of Nejd into the Persian Gulf. ITiis wady-bed is 
marked on soine as a river, flowing into the Persian Gulf 
apparently by two mouths^ It is dried up tchday. The most 
important water-bed in Arabia is the celebrated Wady er- 
Ruina^ only partly ej^plareib which mns from ilejaz aemss 
the pcmusula for nearly &oo miles in a nonhwTsteTly direction 
toward the Euphrates, Were there a more abundant tainfaU 
this wady would readi the Sbat-el-Arab and give unity to the 
now disjointed w’liter-systtiTi of MosopotnmSa and north Ara¬ 
bia.* For obvious icasons the caravan routes of Arabia 
generally follow the course of the wadys. 

Arabia is also a land of mountains and highlands. The 

^ May not Um waUy have been ance a. neLle Stram ond^ GlA:$er 
cuDjcchircs, the fburtll of iht ParaiJasc nTm ^ (Ged ti. 10-1 4 .) Upon ibe 
qucfrlioD u la where llie Ancleiit Semilcs jocaled! ParaiUiK: lliat 

it was La neighbi^rhtiQd of tbe cmiJiaeaEra of the Eu|i1itaIcs and Tlgiis^^ 

□B the Arahi-fifl Udc. Thcie the sacred palcn of the city of Erida gicw^ tberE 
according to the view of thE acrierU Arabs the two larger wadys of C^n- 
fnJ A tahia lapeTied. The one 13 tikff Wfldy er-Ruma or the Gaihjm $ atld 
the DthEx ia the Wady ed- DauaMir, t* litif wgufy of w hich lo the aelghtor- 
hood oF ilatadani itil^ bcarx the tiame of Faishan (Pisilivefl.), — Sec “Re' 
«nl RKcarch id Bible I^andi,'’ by H. V, HiJpfeoht, fPhiladelphii, *S97)- 
See also Tjhr Vd. XXXI11.* No, 49 . 
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most cletuly developed system ia the ejitensive nmge skirting 
the Red Sea at a distaoce pf from one to three days' jpamey 
from the coast. South of Mecca there aie peaks of oier S^coo 
feet I and beyoods the range broadens out to form the Ytmeii 
highlands, a comer of the peninsula worthy of its old name 
^"Aratna Felix," The mouitnuns along the south coast are 
more irregular and dlsoonn^Kctcd until they broaden out g sec- 
ond time between Raa cl Had and Raa Mussendum to form the 
highlands of Otuan. Along the gulf coast there are no moun¬ 
tains except an occasional volcanic hUl like Jcbel Dokhan in 
Bahrein and Jebel Sanam near Zobeir- 

The Ncjd is crcissed by several ridgE of which the best 
known js Jebel Shamniar running nearly east and west at an 
altitude of about 6 ^doo feet, Jebel McnakiU Jebel Aared^ 
Jebd Toweyk and Jehel Athal are other rtmgEi south of Jebel 
Shamtnar and also running in a similar direction toward the 
southwest and northeast. TIte Sinai peninsula is a rocky lime¬ 
stone pkieau intersected by rugged gorges and highest toward 
the south in the region of Sinai proper. 

Next to its wadys and mountains Arabia is characteri^ 
chtclly by the so-called JIarrat or volcanic tracks already 
mentiODed. These black, glcwray, barren regions CKCupy a 
much wider extent of north Arabia than is generally suppo*^ 
The largest is Iftirta/ ^Aaidar, north of Medina, the old cen¬ 
tre of the Jews in the days of Mohammed. It is over too 
miles in length and in some parts thirty miles wide, A wil¬ 
derness of bvaand lava-stones with many exdnct crater heads, 
craggyi and strewn with rough blocks of basalt and other igne¬ 
ous rocks. In some plftces the lava beds are 6oo feet deep. 
Signs of volcanic action arc sdll seen at Khalbar, smoke issuing 
from crevicra and steam from the summit of Jebel Ethnan. 
A volcanic eruption was seen at Medina as late as 1256 a, nJ 
and the hot and sulphur springs of Hasa and Hadramaut seem 
to indicate present volcmic action. 

I Sainhudi^t llistaiy df MediniL (Araliic Icit p. 40, 
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Tbe sandj'tracts of the so-caJJed Arablam deseru are Icnned 
by the Arabs ihouselves tt^/uA (drainedp exhauisted, spcnt)p 
tht tiamc givea oq mast tnaps. The general phy^cal featura 
□f this desert" are dwKc of a plain clothed with sttiuted^ • 
aromatic shrubs of many yunctiesr but their value as pasture is 
very unequal^ some being excellent for camels and shcepr others 
absolutely worthless. Some tiefuds abouud in grasses and 
flowering plants after the early rainSj and then the desert 
** blossoms like the rose,*" Others an? without rain and 
barren all year; they are covered with long stretches of drift' 
sandp carried about by the wind and tossed in billows on the 
weather side of the rocks and bushes,^ Palgravt asserts that 
some of the nefud sands are 600 fL-et deep. They prevail in 
the vast unexplored itgion south of Nejd and north of Hadra- 
mailt Lncliiding the so-called ** Great Arabian Desett.** Abso¬ 
lute stjuility is the doinlnant feature hetUr whereas the northern 
nefuds lire the pasture lands for thousands of horses and sheep. 

3 These wuE« Bid also termed AAJ^sJ^ And accordlog 

iQ the gftalcr ar ks& dEplh qr shirtiog iwtarc of ihe UElds Of the naraic 
nr levs compact character of the toiL 
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THE GEOOlUmilCAL DIVISIONS OF AILAfilA 


HE division of Arabia into provinces has always been 



^ rather according to phyacai §eogtaphy than political 
houndarie!*^ The earliest division of the peninsulap and in 
same respects the most correct, was that of the Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers into AraAia I?mrfa and Ar^^Am The lat¬ 

ter t^ptlhet was perhaps only a mistaken translation of I^l-Vie- 
the land on the right hand/* that is south of Mecca, for 
the Orientals face east* This is contrasted with Syria w^hich 
in Arabic is called “ or the Land ** to the left" of 

Mecca, The third division^ Arabia Fftnta^ or “ Stony Ara¬ 
bia/" Erst appears in Ptolemy and is applied to the Sinai dis¬ 
trict. He limits Arabia Deserta to the extreme nartheni desert 
and fo his map of the entire peninsula bears the title of Arabia 
Felix. The great geographer antidimted all modern maps of 
Arabia by naming the regions acconltng to tlie tribes that in¬ 
habit them % a much more intelLigent method than the drawing 
of artiEcial lines around iLaturol features and dubbing them 
with a name to suit the carlc^apbEr. 

The Arab geographers know nothing of this threefold divi¬ 
sion into sandy, stony, and happy-laiid. They dividE the 
Island-of-the-Arabs (Jeiirat^l-Arab) into Eve provinces.* The 
first is called El-Yrmra and induds Hadramant, hlehrah, 
Oman^ Shehr, and Nejrau. The second Ei-Hrjm^ on the 
west cDasit so called because it is the barrier between Tehama 
and Nejd j it nearly corresponds to our HcjaE, erclnding its 

t - - Kitah Sinajcl elTaphby Kofel E 0 «ti 4 i [Eeinil 1890]^ The fiUllhfir 
follawt IhE older ArtlflC aiillioritSes. 
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sduthcm portion. The third Ls Tfhama^ alois^^ the co^t^ 
between Yeoien and llejaz. The fourth is a term 

loosel)^ applied to aL the interior tabk-limds. The fifth is 
called Vtrmiimti or ^ArUiih because it extends all the ** wide ” * 
way between Yemen (Oman) and Nejd. It is iiiif»ortaDt to 
distinguish between this Arabiim division and that now nsuly 
everjTvherc adopted on the maps of the Occident; much con¬ 
fusion has arisen when this dLSductiGn was not made. 

The mnlera diviaon uf the peninsula into seven provinces: 
Hejai, Yemen, Hadramaut, Omaiip Hasa^ Irak and Ncjd, is 
according to political gjeogTaphy and serves all practical pur¬ 
poses, although it is not stricliy accurate. Ilejaz, the Holy- 
land of Arabia^ includes the sacred cJtics of Mecca and Me¬ 
dina, Yemen is bounded by the line of fertility on the north 
and east as lo Include the important region of AsLr, Hft- 
dramaut has no dearly defined boitnilajics and stretches norths 
ward to the unknov^^ii region of the Dahna, Oman is the 
peninsula beti^ccu the southern shore of the Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, while Hasa ewere the entire coast dJstrict 
north of El-Katflr peninsuia (on some maps called El-Bahrein). 
Irak-Arab! or Irak is die northern tivcr-countiy politiodJy cor¬ 
responding to whm iscalJrd Tuihish-ATabia.** 

As to the present divisjoii of political power in Arabia, it is 
sufficient here to note that the Sinai peninsula and 200 miles 
of co^i south of the Gulf of Akaba is Eg^^tkm ^ Hejaz, 
Veitien and Hasa are nominaliy Ttirtish provinces, but their 
political boundaries ore shifting and uncertain. The present 
Shcreef of Mecca at times dictates To the SubliinL Parte while 
the Bedouin tribes even in Heja^ ackncFwledge neitlter Sultan 
nor Shereef and waylay the pilgrim caravans that come to the 
holy cids anlesisi they receive large blackmaiL In Yemen the 
Arabs have never ceased to fret under the galling yoke of the 
Turk since it was put on their shoulders by the capture of 
Sana in The insurrection in 1B92 was nearly a revolu¬ 

tion and again this year (1899) aU Yemen is in arms. It k 
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very suggestive ttial in the present revolt soEne of the Arabs 
□oade ll^3e of the English flag to ^uie sy rapath/* 

In the red sovereignly of Turkey only ejtists in three 

iir four towns while all the Bedouin and many of the villagers 
yield to the Dowlip neither tribute, obedience nor love, Irak 
alone is actually Turkish and yields large revenue. But e\Tii 
here Arab-uprisings are frequent. Kominallyp howei'er, Tur¬ 
key holds the fairest province on the souths the religious 
centres on the west and the fertile northeast of Arabia,,—one- 
fifth of the total anea of the peniuiuJa. 

The remainder of Arabia is independent of Turkey. Petty 
nilcTS calling themselves Sultans, Ameers or Imams have for 
centuries divided ihe land between therm The Sultanate of 
Oman and the great Nejd-kingdom arc the only important 
govcmmenls, but the former lost its glory when its seat of 
power and influence was traiisferred to Zan^tihor. N^ejd in its 
widest sense is governed to-day by Abd-el-A_ziz bin Mitaab the 
nephew of the late Mohojnmed bin Rashid p King Bichaid of 
Arabia, who gained his throne by the massacre of se^^ent^n 
possible pretenders, llie territory of thi^ potentate is bor¬ 
dered southward by Riad and the Wahabi country. North- 
ward his influence eidends beyond the Nefiirip right away to 
the Oases of Kaf and Ittery in the Wady Sirhan (j8® E. 
Long., 31® Np Lat) east of the Dead Secu I'he mhabitants of 
these oasea acknowledge Abd-el-Azlz os fbeir suzerain paying 
hitn a yearly tribute of four pounds (#20.00) for each village. 
I’he people of the intervening district of Jauf also ocknond- 
edge his rule which reaches westward to Teima. He also 
commands the new pilgrim-ioute from the northeast which 
formerly passed through Riad but now touches Hoik the capU 
tal of Negd, The \^!^almbi movement has oollapsed and tbetr 
political power is broken, although their Influence has emended 
to the furthest confines of Arabia. 

The only foreign power dominant in Arabia, beside Turkey, 
is England. Aden became a British possiession in 1B38 and 
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since tisen British influence bos extended ntitil it now embraces 
a, district zoo miles long by forty broad and a population of 
130,000. Tbc Island of Periio in the Strait of Bab-d-Mandeb^ 
the Kmia-Mnrta Islands on the south coasts -and Socotra arc 
also English. All the independent tribes on the coast froni 
Aden to Muscat and from Muscat to Bahrein ha^ie made ex¬ 
clusive treattes with Great Britian^ arc snhsidijcd by animal 
payments or presents and are ** protected/' Muscat and 
Bahrein are in a special sense protected states since England's 
settled policy is to ha.ve sole dominiDD Ln the Persian Gulf. 
She has agencies or consulates everywhere! the postal system 
of the Persian Golf is British ; the rupee has driven the piastre 
out of the itiarkel and as ninety-eight per cent, of the com¬ 
merce is in English hands the Persian Gulf may yet become an 
English lake. 

Arabia has no railroads^ but regnlar caravan routes take their 
place in every direction, Tuikish telegraph service exists be- 
tw-een Mecca and Jiddah in Hejaz ; between Sanaa, Hodeidah 
and Tais in Yemen; and along the Tigris^Eupbrates between 
Bagdad^ Busrah and Hillab coimectiDg at Fao with the sub* 
marine cable to BuEhire and India. 

Of the fauna and dnm of Arabia we will not here speak at 
length. The most characteristic plants are the date palm of 
which o\'er roo vaiietiEs are catalogued by the Arab peas- 
anCry^ and which yidds a staple food. Cofree, aromatic and 
medicinal plants^ gums and balsams^ have for ages supplied 
the oiarkets of the world. Yemen is characterized by tropical 
luxuriance^ and in Ne]d is the tree which grows tn a 

height of lifkeeti feet, and yields the purest charcoal lit the 
world. 

Among the wild animals were foonerly the lion and the 
panther, but they are now exceedingly rare. The wolf, wUd 
boar, jackal, gazelle, fox^ monkey, wild cow (or white ante¬ 
lope) ibex, homed viper, cDbra^ bustard, buzzard and hawk are 
also found. The ovtrich still exists in southwest Arabia but is 
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not commoiu The chid" domestic animals art tht ass^ tnnle* 
sheep^ gOAH, but above all and superior to all, the camel and 
the horse. 

The exact population of a land where there is no census^ and 
where women and girls are never counted is of course unknown. 
The Ottoman govemment gives exaggerated eatimates for its 
Arabian provinces, and travellcrrs have made various guesses^ 
Some recent authmidtSf omitting Irak, put the total popula- 
don of Arabia as low as ^^ooOfOOO, A* H+ Keane, 1 % JR- G. 
S.| gives the following estunaln; * 

Ihr^ilA ^ 

llcjiLff, 3,500,000 
Vemcii, ^,500,000 

OniAS, It^DDjdOCi 

Shammsr, Bahidji, eic.,. 3,500,000 
11,000,000 

Albrecht Zehm in hia book “ Arabien sdt hundert jahten/' 
arrives at nearly the same result; 

Vemeii and Alh, 3f2^2jXH> 

H» 4 rQiiDau!, i,5SnvOOQ 

On]Pi,ti And 1 *J 50 /M 

BalircEn Kshr, Najd, 2,350,000 

Hcjdjp Ahack, Kuil1l|^ adJ Jebel hkammar^ 3,250/Ko 

10^75 s2,ooo 

But undoubtedly both of these estimates, fallowing Turkish 
authorities^ ate too high, especially for Hejax and Yemen. A 
conservative estimate W'ould lie S*qm,odo for the entire penin¬ 
sula in its widest extent. The true number of inhabitants will 
remain unknown undl further explo(rations disclose the real 
character of southeastern Arabia, and until northern Hadra- 
maut yields up its secrets. In th^S;^ as Lu other irspcctSt the 
words of Livingstone are true : '^ITie end of the geographical 
feat is the beginning of the mUakinary enterpriee." 

1 Geography at Asia (Vol II., ji. 46PJ, 1S9A 
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the HOtV LAHP or AEAfilA—MECCA 

"The Fjstcm imrld moves alowlj— ^ptirtiMumt. H*lfa utnerati™ 
«o steemere ire« first Started till JlOtJeh: ooW we Iicai oT » pn^rtl*d leil- 
wey hmo that port m Mecw, the llweliDlilert >»inB *3' And 

the ■"-"■r' * of JertlsafciD eoeoaisECS us tn hope ihal lohK befoie the end 
of the eeutery » visit tn Mecca will nut he mote diffieilll than a trip to 
Hehr™,"—Jfjrrfrt* t»®SSJ- 

"Om imin of camcll drew llowly by them bnl "hen the tnxnth 
Meaw mendunl heard that the itattvgcr lidine with the nmcl meb was a 
>~asrany. he cried ■ Akhs I A NaSrttlJ in these parts! ’ and wi^ the hm- 
rid marhanity of their jeatous idigion he added. ■ UUah niise hit father 1' 
mod stared on me with a face worthy of tho Klrtiait.'*—{l88!Q. 

I T is B title laid down in ihe Kotan and canfimted hy many 
traditions that ibe sacred territory enclcifiing the birlh- 
pbee and the tomb of the prophet shall not be polluted hy the 
visits of infidels. » O believers! only those are unclean who 
join other gods with God ! Let them not iherelfire after this 
their year ootne near the Sacred Mosque.” (Surah ix. *7.) 
Mohammed is reported to have said of Mecca, *‘\Vhat a 
splendid dty thou art, if I had not been driven out of thre by 
my tribe 1 would dwell in no other place but in thee. It is not 
man but God who has made Mecca sacred. My people will be 
always safe in this world and the neat □* long as they respect 
Mecca." (Mishkat boot XL., ch. xv.) 

The sacred boundaries of Mecca and Medina not only shut 
out all unbelirt-ers, but they make special demands of purity 
and holiness" (in the Modem sense) on the part of the true 
believersL According to tradition it is not lawful to cany 
weapons or to fight within the limits of the Harameim. Its 
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gtasfi md thoros not be cut nor its ganie be mole^ed^ 
Sooie doctors of Liw hold that these rcgtiktions do not ^pply to 
Medina^ but others nuA^e the burial-place of the prophet equally 
sicrcd with the place of his birth. The boundaries of this 
sacred territory are rather uncmoiii. Abel ul Hak says that 
when* at the tiine of the rebuildiog of the Kaaba^ Abrahoni^ the 
fiiend of God, placed the black stone, its eastj west, north and 
south sides became lumlaous, and wherever the light ex¬ 
tended, became the boundaries of the sacred city I These 
limits are now marked by piUars of masonry, except on the 
Jiddah and Jairanah road where there is some dispute as to 
the exact boundary. 

The sacred territory of Medina is ten or twelve miles in 
diameter, from Jebel "Air to Saoor, Outside of these two 
centres all of the province of Hejoz h legally accessible to in- 
bdelst but the fanaticism of centuries has practically made the 
wiiole region round Mecci imd Metlma forbidden territory to 
any but Moslems. In Jiddah Chrisrians are tolerated because 
of necesity, but were the Mullal^ of Mecca to have their way 
not a Frankish merchant or eonsuJ would reside them for a 
single day, 

I>spite these regulations to shut ont “infidels" from wit¬ 
nessing the anminl pUgrimogc and seeing the sacred shrines of 
the Mostem world, more than a score of tnivellera have braved 
the dangcti of the troosgression and escaped the pursuit of 
fanatics to teU the tale of tbeir adveotures.' Others have lost 

^Tlie first Accoenc of a EuTopeRU vuitlng Mecca k ttut of Ludovico 
Bartcin*, ft gentleman of Rome, who viuted Ibe city \u 1503^,. tsii ntmL- 
Utc wai imbliabed In 151:5. The VinX EngliftiEnan was Joseph Filti, Ihe 
laddf froai Exelcr^ in 1^7 S ^ then lollow eU the iT^at Anhian Iratellcf, 
John Lewiif BtiTtkhardl, 1814; Burton In [S53 virited both Mccol aiud 
Mcdiiu ; H. Bicknell ni&iJc the pilgrimage in lfi6j uad T, F, Keane in 
t$Sa, The nurmtives of each of chete pn|i[riiii5 bare been pubUslicdl, and 
hem them« and ihe of AH Bey, and othcil, wc know wmclMiig of 

the Holy Land of Arabian All Bey wai in mJitj a Spaniard, called 
Jujin Eftdia J Sehlicli, who viMted Mecca and Medina Lq l8oy and lefl a 
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iheir life in the Attennpt even in recent yeare. Doughty * tells 
or a Ghnstiim who was foully inufiiemi by Turkish soldiers 
when found in the limits of Medina in the suhudet of 187S. 
Burton at one titne barely csicaped being murdered because 
they suspected him of being an unbeliever. 

Jiddah, the harbor of Mecca, is distant fitrm the sacred dty 
about si3cty-five miles, and is in consequence the chief port of 
debarkation and embarkation for pUgriuis. It has a ratbef 
pretty and imposing appearance from the sea^ the bousis being 
white and three or four stories highp surrounded by a wall and 
hanked by a half dosen lary windmills of Dutch pattern! Its 
streets me narrow, howevetj and indcscrihablj dirty, so that 
the illusion of an Oriental picture is dispelled as soon as you 
set foot -an shore. The sanitary condidon of this part is the 
woret possible ; evil odom abound^ the water supply is pre¬ 
carious and badf and a shower of rain is always followed by 
an outbreak of fever. The population is not over aojooo of 
every Moslem nadon uodcr heaven^ Galilee of 'Hhe believers." 
Its commercial Importance^ which once was considenible, has 
altogether declined. The opening of the Suei canal and the 
direct carrying of trade by ocean steamers dexdt the deathblow 
to the extensive coast-trade of both Jiddah and the other Red 
Sea ports. The people of Jlddah^ like those of Mecca^ live 
by fleecing pilgrims, and when the traffic is brisk and pilgrims 
affluent they grow rich enough to go to Mecca and set up a 
larger establishment of the same sort. There are hotebkeepers^ 
drummers, guides, money-changers^ money-lenderSf slave-deal- 

long icoouQt pl hi* tiTAveb in two toIuhih llliutrtled by minj facaodrul 
etifravingSr SartOh's afeoant aPhls pOgdiiiage Is best known, hui burck- 
hitdt'l U mart nccnrmtt botI U;halHTl^. Of modem bodes, thm qf 
Dutch S^hcibir, SnOock Hurj^onjc, who rcsi[fcd in fbr fl king lime, 

is by Ikr tJiti besL His m two vnlumefi, is sccoin|mili«i by sn 

stLu uf pbotogrupbi btiH gi¥cs n imniplctr history of the city o wdl bs m 
full scennnE of its LahsbjlsnEs Bod of iho Jsvt pil^imagc. 

I Voh D_p p. 157, 
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crs aDd even worse cbaracters connected with the amiiial trans- 
fer of tlse caravaDs of h^j/m (ptlgmos) from the coast tiiLand. 
The nmnber of pUgriEDs amviDg at Jidclah by sea in 1S93 
92,625. !ei l6-So Mr. Blum coLlecled some interesting stailsdcs 
of the total nniDbcrs attending the pilgrimage at Mecca/ and 
his In^'estigarlons prove that the overlaiid canLvaiis are steadily 
becoming smaller. 

Before any pilgrims are allowed to enter Jiddah harbor they 
are a>mpetled to undergo ten days' quarantine at KmiuTaiip an 
island on the west coast of Arabia ; tlm is the first woe. At 
Jidda'i they remain only a few days and tlien tiaving seiiured 
their Jfutafi*wa/ or official guide they proceed to Mecca. ITie 
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ro^d is bamm aad uumtcT'Csdi]^ id the extreme. t lili'w[iy to 
Mecca is El Had where the raad divides; ooe bfancb leads 
to Tajf^ the only fertile spot in thk wilderness province, and 
the other proceeds to Mecca^ the aocient name of which was 
Bakkah. 

Were we to bclicrc erne half of what Is said by Moslem 
writes ID praise of Mecca it would prove the Holy City to be 
a very paradise of deUghtfi, a centre of learning and the para¬ 
gon of earthly habitadoDs. But the facts show it to be far 
otherwise. The location of the city is imfortuniite It lies in 
a hot sandy volley absolutely without verdure and stinoucided 
by rocky barrcD hills, destitute of trees or even shrubs. The 
valley iH about 300 feet wide and 4,000 feet long, and slopes 
toward the south. The Kaaba or Eeit Allah Is located in the 
bed of the vaUey and all the streets slope toward it, so that it 
is aliDDst closed in on every side by houses and walls, and 
stands as it were in the pit of a theatre. The housis arc 
built of dart stone and are generally lofty in order to accoin- 
modate as many pilgrims us possible in the limited space, llae 
strwta are nearly all unp&v^ and in stmiiDer the sand and 
dust are as disagreeable as is the black mud in the rainy sea¬ 
son. Strangely enough, although die city itself and even the 
Kaaba have more than once sudered fram destractive Hoods 
that have poured down the narrow volley, Mecca is poorly 
provided with water. There ate few cistems to catch the 
rains and the well water is brackish. The famous wcU of 
Zetuaem has an abundance of water but it is not fit to drink/ 
The best water Is brought fay an aqueduct from the vicinity of 
Arafat six ox sfvcd miles distant and sold for a high price by a 
water-trust which aimuaJJy fills the coffers of the Sheicrfof 

t PmfEssnr lIiLnkiQ iu the SriiLiA Afe££traf for June, piul> 

Zilhrd the refnlt of llii Kiulyai of Zenttem ^raLer u followii **-To!*l 
toLUl ia e gaJlQS« 359 ^ Chlerinc, 51.34; Fret KimDonie, parti per Itiil- 
11 ™+ 0,9j j Atbumiliwd BsnnaEun, 45:, It cemteins mm emfiunt of iOlSdl 
greater tKui thet in iay wcU mler used fbr potnlile parpoici.” 
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Mecca. This dffidal is the nominal and oftcir] the read gover¬ 
nor of the city. He is chcsen from the JSajji/ti dr descendants 
of Mohsinimed living in Hejaji: or secures the high oiEce by 
force, Hia tenure of dfUce is object to the approval and au- 
tbority df the Turkish Sultan^ whdsc garrisatis occupy the fent 
near the tdwiL. 

The Sacred Mpsquc;, (Mesjid el Haram) cdotainiDg the 
Kaaba or Belt Allah is the prayerHccntre of the Mdhanmiedan 
world and the objective point of tliousands of pilgrims every 
year. According to Mcslein writers it wa2i first constructed in- 
heaven, s^ooo year** before the cTcatibn of the world. Adam, 
the firet man,, built the Kaaba on earth exactly under the spot 
occupied by its perfect model in heaven. The fo^ooo angels 
appointed to guard this house of God seem to have been r'ery 
remiss in their duty for it has ofcen suffered at the hands of 
men and fronn the elements. It was destroyed by the flood and 
rebuilt by Ishrnael and Abraham. The legends connected with 
its coustruction and hiirtciry fill many pages of the Modem tra¬ 
ditions and commentaries. The name Xaaba means a 
but the building is not built hue to line and is in (act an un¬ 
equal trapezium.^ Ikcause of its location in a bodow and its 
black-cloth covering these iuequalities arc not apparent to the 
eye. 

The Kaaba proper stands in an oblong space 250 paces long 
by 300 broad» This open space is surrounded by colonnades 
used for schools and as the general rendezvous of pilgrims. It 
is in turn sunounded by the outer temple wall with its tLinclecii 
jateg and six minarets. 'Die Mosque is of much more lecent 
date than the Kaaba which was well known as an idolatrous 
Arabian shrine long before the time of Mohammed. The 
Sacred Mosqt^e and its Kaaba coutam the following treasures: 
the Black-Stone, the well of Zemaem^ the great pulpit* the 
staircase, and the or two small mosques of Saab and 

llU |t>easiLrclXLen[K^ uxqrdinjf to Ali Ecy, an; 3,7 ft, a iiLp 3I It ^ m.. 
38 JL 4 in., ag ft. Itl Insight is 34 £t 4 in. 
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Abbas. The remaiDdei of the space Is occupi-ed by pavemcDts 
and gravel arranged to acaoniiiKxialt and disting iiii^h the four 
Cfthodox sects in their devotiona. 

The Black^tone is undoubtedly the oldest treasure of Mecca. 
Stone-wotship was aa Arabian form of idolatry in very ancient 
times and relics of it remiiin In many ports of the peninsuLo. 
Maximus Tyri US wrote in the second century, ** the Arabians 
pay homage to I know out what god which they represent by a 
quadrangular stone."" The Guebars or ancient PcisianB assert 
that the black stone was sn etnblem of Saturn and was left in 
the Kaaba by Mahabad. VVe have the Moslem tradition that 
it ceunc dorwn mow-white from heaven and was blackened by the 
touch of sin—according to one tradition, tliai of an impure 
wotnsUr and according to another by the kisses of thousands of 
bcbevcTs. It IS probably on aerolite and owes its reputation to 
its fall frotn the sky. Moslem hi^orians do not deny that it 
was an object of worship before Islam^ but they escape the 
moral difficulty and justify thcLr prophet by idle tales concern¬ 
ing the stone and its relatJoa to all the patriiirths beginning 
with Adam. 

The STCpne is n fragment of what appears like black vokank 
rock sprinkled with irregular reddish crystals worn smooth by 
the touch of centuries. It is held together by a broad band of 
metolp said to be silver^ and is imbedded in the southeast comer 
of the Kaaba five feet from the ground. It is not gencr^ly 
known that there is a second sacred stone at the comet facing 
the south. It is called Rokn el Yemeni or Yemen pillar and is 
frequently kissed by pilgrims although according to the correct 
ritual it should only be saluted by a touch of the right band^ 

The well of Zcmzem is located near the Makom Hanbolir the 
place of prajTT of this sect. The building which encloses the 
wdl was erected in A. ti. loya (a. d. i66i) and its intetlor is 
of while marble, Mecca perchance owes its origin as an old 
Arabian cent^ to this mediemoi spring with its abundant stipply 
of purgative waters for the ncffn^ds tO'day go long distances 
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to visit sulphur and other springs in vaiioils parts af Aiahia. 
Tht wtll df ZemzeEii is one of the great soiircffi of incoine to 
the Meccans. The water is carried about for sale on the sU'Wts 
and Ln the loosques in curious pitchers made of tuiglazed catth- 
enwarc. They are slightly porous so as to coal the water, 
which is natural]/ als'ays of a lukewarm temperatuFCp and are 
all marked with certain mystical characters in black wax. 
Crowds assemble around the well during the pilgrimage and 
many coppers fail to the share of the lucky Meccans who have 
the privilege of drawing the water for the faithful. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca should be performed b the twelfth 
lunar month of the calendar called l?hti e/ It ib iDciim- 

bent on every believer except for lawful hindrance because of 
poverty Or illness. Mohammed made it the fifth piOar of re¬ 
ligion and mote than anything else it Ha-g tended to unify the 
Moslem world. The Koran teaching regarding the duties of 
pigiims ai the Sacred Mosque, is as follows: ** Proclaim lo 

the peoples a Pilgrimage. Lei them come to thee on fool and 
on every fleet camel arriving by every deep defile.'^ (Surah 
xxii. 33+) Verily As Safa and Al Minva are among the signs 
of God t whoever then maketh a pilgrimage to the temple or 
visiteth it shall not be to blame if he go round about them 
both.*^ {□+ 153,) “ Ltt the pilgrimage be made in the months 

already known and who so undertateth the pilgrimage therein 
let him not know a woman, nor tran^ress nor wrangle in the 
pilgrimage. + * , It shall be no crime b you. tf ye seek an 

increase from your Lord (by trade) j and when ye pass swiftly 
on from Aiafar then remember God near the hdy Mosque. 

. t . Bear God in mind during the staled days ; but if aoy 
haste away in two days it shall be no fault to him, and if any 
tarry it shall be no fault in hini.^' (Surah ii. passim.) 

From the Koran alone no definite idea of the pilgrim's 
dutie:» can be gleaned ^ but fortunately for all true tffiJievera 
the Prophet’s perfect example handed down hy tradition leaves 
nothing in doubt and prescribes every detail of conduct with 
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ridiculcms miiiut£cies& The mthodox way k as roUows j ar* 
rived within a sh^it distance of Mesrea the ptigriins^ male and 
femaje, put off ih«r ordinary clothing and assume the garb of a 
A^yVf. It consists of two pieces of white doth one of which k 
tied around the lobs and the other thrown over the back; 
sandals may be mom but not shoes and the head must be left 
unart'cred* (In idolatraufi days the Arabs did not wear any 
clothing in making the dmuit of the Kaaba.) On facing 
Mecca the pilgrim inronomices the HtyaJf or '^Intention ** t 

“ llcr^ I Am, Q AlUhi here 1 ami 
No partner hast Th^^ here 1 mm £ 

Verily aud riches and the kidg^dEim are to Thee t 
No pajtaef twtit Tbcni, here am 1." 

After certain legal ablutions the pilgrini enters the Mpsqne by 
the BaheJ-satam and kisses the Black’Stone making the circuit, 
nmning, aronnd the iCaaba seven times. (In idolatrous days 
the Arabs did this in imitation of the motions of the planets; a 
tcimiant of their Sabean worEhipu) Another special prayer is 
said and then the pilgrim proceeds to Makam ibnihim, where 
Abraham is said to have slood when he rtbuilJ: the Kaaba. 
There the haj^^ goes through dje regular genuflections and 
piaycra. He drinks next from the holy well and once mote 
kissra the Black-Stone. Then follows the running between 
Mounts Safa and Merwa. Proceeding outward from the 
Mosque by the gate of Saft he ascends the hOi recidDg the 
153d vene of the Surah of the Cow. V^ly Saik and Merwa 
are the signs of GckL" Having arrived at summit of the 
mount he turns to the Kaaba and three times redtes the words i 

" There If i» god bat Gtidl 
God it iprat 1 

ThtK li DO god »ve God alone t 
He hilh pcrrontrtd His prcrtnttt 
and Kiuli eieted His servatil and 
ptLl to flight the hdis of iiv 
Mali by Uimuir Kleqe I 
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He then rtms fr^in the top of Safa through the valley to the 
summit of Merwa seven times repeating the aforesaid prayers 
ea.t=h time on both hills. 'I'his is the sixth dayp on the eveEiing 
of which the pilgritn again encompa.scii the Kaaba. On the 
next day there is a sermon from the grand pulpit. On the 
eighth day the pOgrim goes three miles distant to Min^p where 
Adam longed for his lo^ paradLic (I) and there spends the 
night. The next ntomlng he leaves for Amfatj another hiQ 
about ^even miles from Mecca* hears a second sermoup return¬ 
ing before idghtrall to Muzdali^ a place halfway between 
Mina and Arafat. 

The following day is the great day of the pilgrimage. It is 
called the day of Sacrifice and is simultaneously celebrated all 
over the Moslem world.' Early in the mDining the pilgrim 
proceeds to Mina where there are three pillars called* the 
"Great Bevil/" the ** Middle Pillar" and the Hist One*” 
At these dumb idols the ^'monotheistflings seven pebbles 
and as he throws them says t " In the name of Allah and 
Allali is mighty* in hatred of she dtrvil and his shame, I do 
this." He then performs the sacrifice, a sheep, goatp cow or 
camel according to the means of the pilgrim. The vicdoi is 
placed facing the Kaaba and a knife plunged into the anbnd's 
throat with the cry* HfhAu Aidar. This ceremony concludes 
the pilgrimage proper j the hair aijd nails are then cut and the 
i/tram or pilgrims’ garb is dofled for ordinary clothing. 'Phree 
days more are sometimes ootmted as belonging to the pilgrim- 
agCp the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth days, called 
/tisArlk, or days of drying fiesh, because during them the llcsh 
of the sacrlflcea is cut into slices and dried in the sun to be 
eaten on the rEtum journey^ 

After the Meccan pilgrimage most MosJems go to Medma to 
visit the tomb of Mohammed j the Wahabees however consider 

<Thii rcligioD whida denifs ah Aianenvent and kaches UiaI Christ wm 
H at emdhed yal Urs for its greaS fitltivtll a fEitSL of Sacnfice ta coinmem- 
niAte the DbcdicDce ol Abraham aiid the setutitiLk provided by God [ 
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this infidelity " and honor of the creature more than of the 
Creator. Other Moaiems base their conduct on the saying of 
the prophet biroseif^ Man ju^ajja ■pcrd iam y^-taraf /aJtad 
*^whD goes on Ha) and does not visit me has insnUed 
me I " The Meccohs rnl] themseh'es neighbors of God " and 
the people of Medina neighbors of the prophet," For long 
ages a hot rivalry has existed limtwccn the two cities, a rivnlry 
which, beginning in the taunt or jest, often ends in bloodshed. 

The pilgrim^ having completed all legal reqnimnients^ is 
sum to visit the proper authorities and secure a to 

prove to his nonntrymen that he is a real Hajee and to sub¬ 
stantiate his religious boasting in days to come. The certifi¬ 
cate is also ruquirrd when one goes on pilgrimage for a 
deceased Moslem oi a wealthy Moslem who is bedridden. In 
such a cose the substitute has siIIl the pleasures (!) of the Jour¬ 
ney At the expense of hia principal but the merit goes to the 
man who pays the hilU and who oatumlly cravra the receipts 
The certificate is of various forms and contains crude pictures 
of the holy places and verses from Koran. 

Needless to relate these certificates co;^ moneyp as does 
everything at Mecca save the air yon breathe. No honest 
Moslem ever spoke with praise of the citimns of Mecca i many 
are their proverbs lo prove why wickedness RotJrishte in the 
courts of Allah. And European tmvelleis agree that of all 
Orientals the Meccoiis take the palm for thoroughgoing rascal^ 
ity. All Bey dilates on the lewdness of the men and the loose¬ 
ner of the women of Mecca. Hurgronje UDblushbigly lifts the 
veil that hides the comipdoa of the sacred temple service with 
its army of eunuch pobce^ and ptetums the siave-morkcl in full 
swing within a stone's throw of the Kaaba, Burton thus char- 
acterbes the men who live on their reUgicn and grow fat 
(figuratively) by unveiling its in}'¥teiies to others : 

“The Meccan is a covetous spendthrift, iiis wealth, lightly 
wOD^ is lightly prized. Fhy^ pensions, stipends, presemtSj and 
the ■Ikram^ here^ ag at Medina, supply the ckUen with the 
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plate 1. “* tl** nppcr cotncr, til* »rpnf»elitllH«» 4i| Ih* Mwitjue Q* HiuumuJa atin icnTS lu me I'li^imi, >' 

af.Tmnt Ara&n. s *acied oiauittsm ubflui li nillc* nofibeaitol Mmc«. wbici. in M«!«in twlUiun, ii uiil lo be iJw pl6<^ where Adam unJ tve 
If Bi,:lflrc<) ihe Mesjed, or MoMpie qI TAif. the alUr of lahmael, the OuCie o( AW-el Elder In Bnijdail. eml «l the eiireme right ‘he ^ 
tc-rrifnr)^. 'I hrfr art sliO pittared ihe LritthplJ&C^rf oT MnliaHimcit. Aii Abl Talib, Abu Bckr^ »fld lallmcli^ And tbf Amina *^'* ^*^^ 


TllK UECCK CERTTFICATE, ,hirh ie eieeo to pdlstim. the .^cred thy, i, lookzd t.p«n by M^teUre aepaniratly a peisport m 1.«v«n. Il i. eipeeTnlly Inrereetinff beoUie of the io.We view which it b!vw, of the Mohnmmed™ r,ll,:.>e. At the top.I web »re qaotatlone fmm Komn^ 

" *1. r i. A ^ ■TLuiitatiLid M ilv Muifiue of MuldAliia and t*nts ol ihc Plljrrim: Bb tbc Idtfll ihifr Ihe MoslqTlc cif Kintr, ow Muiinl Arafai, uud lutlow iw iht MahmaJi ot Syju* and Eifypl, fuLanqa^ns camtlK. iftLinntitaniH lij rtii|v. Fij lt*e 

PtATE 1. Ue,al the .Ight^bnod npper cotnef. tlvr -I* 'Xd^^ ,he iM The three pllUrf of Mii.4 teor^twtntrd hehtw «e anelrBt paR-11 •hrif.W, at web oi eJhidi everf pilprint _nm« luirl «rVer th-ne* h, ,he Her 11 Nrnt thii 

Dopuiof “ Ouf l.nrd'' Kutieill al Kerbcla. where thtmeanJl of corpm of deieated Pcreiana are Notight ycetly to he iiuriej. ll tF nonhwiiat >il flJMfJvl, ari'! lira to fuihish 
Kheitljah,; aUo two tictl-aha|tell hilfst JcbelThaur arttl Jetrel Nur. 

^ ^PIATE HI. elKiwi tepreseiiiBtlons uf the Iftdy PbcE* of ElAf/Jimt. ibe tomb of MuhaRmieiL The large dome tn the aptiei«1tft hanl rorner ie the lomb oJ Uohammed, Around the page are ilrewn the raointM 

Sllmait. the lomb^ iv^*rn!!tj,jn« ^hrin«of teruftlvn The IUraiii.aiAlwfif iw the otiadnainilar are* once occupied by the temple of Soloinon, occopie* theceiilreof Ihe page. The Moaque comifKihly knowfi aa the Moaqae o( Omar, I* here aiyt^ “ Beit e! MoltiLii the Holy Under t^ dom* 

ta .he hlaeb eKMe “To^ oI him t« hearea. Ae Iwr. f^ttprfnlK 0f?ltc prephe, -tre pl*ld^d%l«w the JUtlow this ace the 5^le» of “ Mkad." in whki. art menk dred^ate^ K-elghed *‘ 1 h^lf- darb.r with the 

ift the hlatb JX _ nf-oi men A*i Ihe tvutnni iathe great Bridgtaf Sirat,a\ veil lengih. the width of a hair, and iharp •» a reiot. over which erery mnrtal uiuEt walk harefooted. At the right of ti a ilw pit of Jeheomun or bcU, aiul to the left jeuneh Mi Paradtse. 

AreuKie arealtre rietui^d the tomU of DavUirkdoaott, il«« «d jWoh, mtdL .be right-hand npper reeoer h .een Jehel, Toor Slue, or Mount ShreL 


Lif Failmeh, locieque of the Streiigth of Islam, the mosques of Hiiuich. Abil Bekrl All end 


A hawrduuf lent li is to make the jtiuntcy. 
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me^Qs of idleness. With him evciything is on the most expioi' 
sive scale, his marriage, his religious ceremonies, and his house¬ 
hold expenses, tlis house is luxuriously furnished, entertain¬ 
ments are frequent, and the junketings of the women make up 
a heavy bill at the end of the year. It is a common practice 
for the citizen to anticipate the pilgrimage season by falltng 
into the bands of the usurer. The nwet unpleasant peculiari¬ 
ties of the Meccans are their pride and coarseness of language. 
They look upon themselves as the cream of earth's «!"«, and 
resent with exueme asperity the least slighdug iroid concern, 
ing the Ffoiy City and its denizens. They plume themselves 
upon their holy descent, their exclusion of inSdels, their strict 
fastings, their tcanied men, and their purity of language. In 
fart, their pride shows itself at ei-ery moraentt but it is not the 
pride which tnalces a mao loo prond to do a dirty action. The 
Meccans appeared to me distinguished, even in this foul- 
mouthed East, by the superior licentiousness of their language. 
Abuse was bad enough in the streets, but in the house it be- 
came intolciable.”* 

Temporary nuuriages which are a mere cloak fbr open pros¬ 
titution are conomon in Mecca and are indeed one of the chief 
means of livelihood to the natives,' Concubinage and divorce 
are more universal than in any other part of the Moslem 
world; * sodomy is practiced in the Sacred Mosque itself and 
the suburbs of the city are the scene of nightly carnivals irf 
iniquity, especially after the pilgrims have left and the nativs 
are rich with the frtsh spoils of the traffic.' As might be 
exported, superstition grows rife in such a sod and under such 
circumstances. AU sorts of holy-places, l^ends, sacred rocks, 

* This Is the (estimsny of Csptaln BuitOD, tic man wh» bixsliiied tn 
unsKpurgaced text of the ATobiao oightB anti left behind o book io maaij, 
script which hi* wife bad the good sense lo destroy and so prevent its 
publicatiiin. 

* Hotgranje, p. 5, Vol. ll. 'Ibid., p. loa. • ihid., p, 11. 

' Ibid., pp. 61-64. 
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trees slid hotise& abounds Every Moskm saint who ^rried in 
the dty or died tbetr has left somethiiig to be remcmbcTcd and 
honored. 

Gross ignorance coupled ^idi equal conceit seems to be the 
universal cimiactcnstic of the people of Mecca- Modem 
science is laughed at and everything turnSp on the Ptdemaic 
systciUr around the little world of the Koran. Jinn are ckot- 
dsed; w itches and the cvil-eye are avoided by araulets; in 
short all the superstitious practices of fbe MoGlem world are 
cultivated in this centre of world-wide pilgrimagei Astrolqgy 
still usurps the place of asmmoiDy and it is considered blas¬ 
phemy to profess to know the hour of an eclipse or the day of 
the new oiioon before it is revealed from heaven. Alchemy is 
the science that attracts the Meccan physician more than the 
marvels of surgery j potions of holy-writ or talismans are still 
in use for sprains and dis^locadons. llieir ignorance of geogra¬ 
phy and history beyond the coniines of the pilgrun-world is 
pathetic. One of the chief Mullahs asked Hurgfonje •'how 
many days was the caravan journey frtnn Mmikov (Kusia) to 
Andalusia (Spain) ? ” A government printing-press has been 
opened at Mecca in recent years and an cdictal gazette is pub¬ 
lished ; but ev'en Turkish civilization and learning are consid- 
ered far from orthodox for their way^ partake too much of those 
of the ** inhdels of the rest of Europe. Photography is a 
forbidden an and money with ^Hmagis" of queens and em¬ 
perors is only used with the prayer isfaj^/r ** I ask par¬ 
don of God."' On the other hand many old European coins 
no longer current are looked upon as being doubly valuable as 
amulets and charms. One of thescp the Afiikkask is supposed 
to have special virtues for newly-married women. 

'^Thc irony of history," as Hurgronje reniarksn ”was not 
satis6ed that at Medina the grave of Mohammed who cursed 
saint-worship should become a centre of pilgrimage, but added 
the circumstance that at Mecca, Mcsleni womenj w^ho reject 
images and Christ-worship, should prize as an amulet the im- 
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age of Jcsiis and an Evangelist,” Of eoui9e« the women 
thengaelvcs are in total ignniance of the insetiptian and char¬ 
acter of the coin. 

There is a great abundance of scbools at Mecca but no 
education. Everything is on the old lines, beginning and end* 



A OlKlSTtAK COIN BSm AS AJi AMULET BT MECCAn WOH^. ■ 

ing with the Knran, that Procrustean bed for the human intel¬ 
lect. M The letter killeth." And it is the IfUer first, foremost 
and always that is the topic of study, iTie youth Icam to 
read the Koran not to understand its meaning, but to drone it 
out ptofcssionally at funerals and feasts, so many chapters for 
so many shekels. Modem science or history ate not even 
mentioned, much less taught, at even the hlgh^hools of 
Mecca. Giammar, prosody, cajligtaphy, Arabian history, and 
the first dements of axitlimeric, but chiefiy the Koran com¬ 
mentaries and traditiDns, trEdirioos, traxbtions, Ibrni the cmric- 
ulum of the Mohammedan college. Those who desire a post¬ 
graduate course devote themselves to Mysticism (TaiKmia/) 
or join an order of the Derwishes who all have their represent¬ 
ative sheikhs at Mecca. 

The method of teaching in the schools of Mecca, which tan 
be taken as an eaamplc of the best that Atabia afloids, is as 
follows. The child of intellectual promise is first taught his 
alphabet from a small wooden board on which they are written 

' This OSia is ctDed MiiAhiiA wfl Is n Venetian coin of Pake AJays 
Mocenign I, (1570-77 a. d.]. On. one tido the Dnke is kneeling be&re 
St. Msrk the patran laiot of Veniee and on Ibe oihru- U the imiBe cf 
Christ surinunded by slsn. 
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by the teacher i slates are uelcDQwn^ Theta he learns the 
A^joif or numenca] vaJne of each letter—a useless proccedijag 
at present as the Arabic DOtatloH, odginall]^ from India^ is 
eveT>Tvh£Te in use. After this he Isms to write down tbe 
ninety-niiie uames of Allah and to read the first chapter of the 
Korani then he attacks the last two chapters, branse they are 
short. The teacher next urges him through the book, making 
the pupil read at the top of his voice. The greatest strictness 
is observed as to prontmdation and pauses but nothing whal- 
ever is said to explain the meaning of the words. Having 
thus/J«:r^^f the Koran, that is, read it through once, the pupil 
takes up the elements of grammar, learning rules by rote both 
of satf (inflection) and na/fw (syntax). Then follow the b> 
era! sciences, ai-manfi& (lOgiOj (arithmetic), at-ja^r 

(algebra), al-ma'ana h-iiV btyan (rhetoric and versificatiDn), 
iU-jSkh (jurisprudence), al-akSid (scholastic theology), at- 
(exegetics), i 7 *r st/^usa/ (science of sources of interpret 
tarion) and lastly, the capstone of education, aiitAnAifA (tra¬ 
ditions). Instruction is given by lectures j text-books are 
seldom used ; lessons begin in the moming and continue for a 
few hoursj in the afternoon they arc interrupted by prayer* 
time. Even at Mecca the fhvcFritc place for teaching is in the 
Mosquenmuil where constant interruptions and distractions 
must make it pleasant for a la^y pupil. 



A MHCCAN WOMAN IK llJik imEHA]. CimUMSL 
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II W ieTii n the dr IXTondj df \hit citj? Mil dvts Are Ibrbidjdcn; but 

tbjc aevcml schools ad^ucfilc difTercnt of sarklucsB- The Imftni 

^ nutosce^ alLon's no latrimr nearer lo Kl Miedmii ihan Jcbcl Ayr^. 
jk dfiltMVCt of about three mflEs. He ilid forbids sjayhig mid aitimalMf 
but Ml the same dme be spedEcx do pnDishmEnl for ihe offence AIL 
AulharM 1 trenoously forbid, widiiQ the booudaries^ flSaying^ maiit (Except 
LaTaderS^ iiiEdeli Kid the gnaHegiocu) driiddDg ipiJiCi and leading &a 
iminonl Life. In tei^rxL le the dignity of the urkctoAry there u hut one 
optnioDi a mimbcr Df tradiLkicis testify to Lts bunoTf imlse Its people and 
Ihrealen dreadful thini;^ Id those who ili]Tire ±E or ttem." — JirmfiMt. 

A bout seventy miles southeast of Mecca is Lbe small hut 
pleasant town of Taif, to which the pashas condemned 
for the murdeT of Abdul AzS^ Soltan were Imibhed. It is one 
of the most interesting and attractive towns of ail Arabiap being 
surrounded by gaidcus and vineyards from which Mecca has 
been supplied for ages. The tropical rains last from four to 
six weeks at Taif. and good wells abound to water the gardens 
when the rains cease, so that the place is famous for its ^ardeti- 
produce^ In close proximity to the barren Mecca distnet 
Tftif is a pnxadiHe for the pilgrim and a health iresoti for the 
jaundiced^ fever-emaciated Meccan. At Taif Doughty saw 
three old stone idols of “the days of ignorance'*! l/xsnj 
a block of granite some twenty feel long; another called 
JftiiAa/f with a cleft in ihe middle, by our Lord Aiy's sword- 
stroke^*! and Ei au unshapely crag of grey grunite. 
These were earlier stone^gods of the Arabi and now he for-^ 
saken in the dirt, while their brothcr-godp the famous Black* 
Stone« receives the Teverenct of millions ! 
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The mad from Mccta to El Medioa —** iAf dtj **—so 
called becaii^ the prophet chose it as his home in dioe or per- 
sccutbn—leads nearly due north* It is an imintctesdQgt and 
for the most port, a forsakeii country that separates the rival 
dties. Burton writes that it reminded him of the lines, 

** Full aiauj^ a wasre Ttc muidord dWp 
Clouih many a crpifi* crascii, tbbmj m. 

But, by my 

A n rude, m wild lu IhJ^^ 

Yet io taUtme Id bamnn^^^ 

Ne'er did my wundcriiig rpotiteps pre^ 

WbcTc'cr I chflueed to roaim'* 

There are two caravan-rouEeSp both of which ate used by the 
pilgrims, but the eastern road is used moat frequently/ 

The region betwecd Mecca and Medina is the home of the 
ancient poets of ArahLa and is classic grounds ITie seven 
Mo&llakat or suspended poems find their scene in this regioiL 
Lebid wrote: 

*' Desertfd is Oie vilbgc-^waste tlic lialtiiig place mnA hxxnc^ 

At Miiia^ Rjjam ami Ohul wild beasts unheeded Toanii 
On Rayyan hdl the channel liibei have felt theft tmked tmcc, 
Time-worn m ptinmi writ Ihnl diiaU the mAuniniii 

Ei Medina, foroicrly called Vafkrti^, is now also called M/ 
Mutiowera^ the '^illtunjnjited," and dewnt Moslems com¬ 
monly claim to see, m approaching the city, a linninous haze 
hanging over its mosques and houses. The legends and 
supeTsthions that cluster around the last resting-place of the 
Prophet are not less in number ncr less credible than those that 
glorify the place of his birth* although the town is only about 

iThe wdlem or coast roule £0« by Kolidip PUbek, Mnslurftp and near 
Jthti Eyah (Job's MouiljLii]) over Jcbcl Subh* theu to SiLk-H-Saba and 
Sak el jedid to Medina. The coflcm Timd wai the oiac tokee by Bnrtnq^ 
add cm by mf td El ZoriEub, El SufenJi, E] SoErkiib, ctL| i dbtuce 
naila. 
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half the sUe and ctmtainfl ifi^ooD InhaHtantSv It consists of 
three principa] divisions: the town proper, the fort and the 
suburbs. It ia surrounded by a wall forty feel high; the streets 
are narrow and unpaved ; the houses are (lat-rwfed and donble- 
storied. 

The current dispute, however, for many centuries has been 
legarding the relative sanctity and importance of the two ddes^ 
Mecca and Medina. A visit to Medina is called Ztyaral, as 
that to Mecca ia called Ifa/j the latter is obligatory by order 
of the Koraiij w'hile the former Is meritonotas on the authority 
of traditlan. The orthodox further srtipukie, that cirenmambu - 
lation around the prophet's tomb at Medina is not allowe^l as 
around the Kaaba at Mecca nor should men wear the rArnm, nor 
kiiffl the tomb. On the other hand, to spit upon it or treat it 
with contempt, as the liVahsibees did, is held to be the act of 
an infidd. To quote a^ain from Burton: '' 'Hie general con¬ 

sensus of Islam admits the superiority of the Beit Allah at 
Mecca to the whole world; and declares Medina to be more 
vnncmble than every part of Mecca, and consequently all the 
earthp except only the Belt Allah. This last is a /tislf mi/iiw 
view by no means in favor with the jnhabitimts of either 
place. 

The one thing that givei Medina claim to sanctity is the 
prophet's tomb, and yet there is some dmibi as to whether he 
is really buned m the mosque raised to his honor; of course 
CYery Moslem, learned or ignorant, believns it, but there are 
many arguments against the supposition.^ One of th^ 

I Hirtc arguments maf be flaled brieSy as follows • 

i. A tumult fblbwcd the announceniEQt of the prophEt^^s deal}], uvd 
Omar threatctitU destnmtjon tfl any OftE wbo aa^rteU IL b it probable 
tliMit a quiet uatermtnt %Qok place ? 

1. ImntEdiatdj alter Molmninied'^i lieath a disprrtc alaut tbe suc- 
cesdna arme, m ilic ardor of which, ntcording to the Sblahiy the hErasc 
of AU and FaUrNL, ncaf the present tcinbv were Ihrcatcned by firfc, 

3* The early MoalEmi would oat be apt to rntrat^i the gnUfe of ihe 
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moQits alone would Imve Uttl-c value against so old a tradition 
nod practioe, but their enmulaiive force cannot be denied» and 
throws serions doubt on the question whether the present 
mosque of the prophet contains any trace of his remains. On 
the other hand pious Moslenis afhrtn that the prophet k not 

pmpLcEp M df> the&e df latEr dntCp wheb tratEtlaa hB.% exalted hiEii ibave 

the co-jiuiicrEi hunumity^ The early Mdslcnu were Ludiflcredl os. (□ |he 
EMJCl spot, 

4, The shape of the profihEt^ lomb was not knflwu in Mriy thnw, not 
is it £^ven m tbe trmdrlkns i v> that we ooevex gmvei in uine lands 
nod flflt In others. 

5, The ftcceu nti of learned the Moolenu oie dJociepaiLt ms 

ID the hariiLl al SldhamtaeU. 

6. Shiah Ichinnatlci had ehari^ of the sepukhre Tor eenturEec^ and 
1 )ecsiEiSr nf its proximity to the graves ot Ahnbekr and Ooior, It wa$ m 
their mtcrest to rmnove the body, 

7. Even Lhc prcscol posidon nf lha grave, wilh reUliMa leather 

ii in dispute, beesmse the tomb'Chember U dfiSely goardcii by 

cimuchs^ who do not allow tjiy one to eater. 

E. The tale of the blisding Hght wbldib surroaods the piophet'j tomh 
seeius a fdaiLsible 5toty to ednccol a defeat. 

9, Mohammed el Hdcbi, the SheUdi-el Ulema of Dftmascul, osaured 
Bdrlon that he waf i^ennittcd to pom ihe door leading into the tomb- 
ehoniber^ and that he saw no trace of a sepiilehie. 

la Moslem hiotnriaoa oiiHUt that on attempt woi mode in a. it 4tz 
to iteoJ the bcKliei of Mohatamed and ihe two ctunpoiiinas fay the third 
Fotimito Caliptl of Egypt j they relate marvels -cmmeeled with the failure 
of ibe attempl, and osierl that o trench wps dug deep all amimtl the 
gravel and filled with nbDlten lead tn prevent the theft of the body, 

II. In A. iL 654 the mosque was doitrtiyed by a volranir Eruption, 
■cecrdini;: to the MosJein hisioriaRfp bnt ihe Emob-chambe-r SSCttped all 
damogc I Again in A, M, SS7 it wss struck hy lightning. “ On IhJs 
KcosioiL," says lil ^inanonhudl (qndled hy burckhardty “ Lho intetkrrof the 
Hujroh (tombohamber) was rJeared mid ihrec deep groves were fbmid in 
ihe inside full of nibbilli^ but the milltoi of thia historyi who himself 
entered il* saw no Iroce of tomlis,'^ The tome author doclared that the 
oofhn conlaining the dust of Mohammed was cused with silver. 

13 . Lastly Ule Shiah and Su-lini accounts of the prophet'! death ond 
buriid tre coatradJciory os to the eoact place of buriiL 
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really ilsid, but ** ents and diiuks in th^ tomlt until the day uf 
rtsurmition," and is aa muck alive he ever was. 

The Mcsjid-cl-Nehi or propbet'a mosque ai Medina is about 
43a feet ion^ by 340 bdoad. It is built nearly north and south 
and has 4 large interior courtyard, surrounded by porticoes. 
From the wi^cm side we enter the or prophet*# garden. 

On the north and west it is not divided from the rest of the por¬ 
tico I DU the south side runs a dwarf wall and on the east it is 
bounded by the lattice-work of the J/v/raA, This is an irregu- 
br square of about fifty feet separated on all sides from the walls 
of the Mosque by a broad passage. Inside thoie are said to be 
three tombs carefully concealed inside the iron railing by a heavy 
cmlain arranged like a four-post bed^ The Hujrah has four 
gates, all kept locked except the fourth which admits only the 
officers in charge of the treasure, the eunuchs who sweep the 
floor, light the lamps and carry away the presente ihfowii into 
the enclosure by devotees. It is commoilly asserted that many 

LMol^ammed 
^ 2.Abu&eKr 
3. omor 
^.Fatinoh 
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early Moslem saints and warriors desired the remaining space 
for their grave^ but that by Mohammed's wish it is reserved 
for *Isa on bis second coming and death. The story of a 
coffin suspended by magnets has of course no foundation in 
fact and may have arisen from the crude drawings of the 
tombs. 
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The dyarah M the Mosque cOJi^ists in prayers md alms-giv- 
wg with silent contempkiJon on the saiired chMacter of Md- 
hammcd. The following sample prayer^" oflered at the 
shrine of Fatima^ giv^ scMiie idea of what is to ChrisUaii cars 
a blaspheniDiJs ssrvice t ** Pt!ace be upon thee, O daughter of 
ike apostle of Allah I Thou mother of the escellent seed. 
Peace be upon thee thon Lady amongst iwomen. Peace be upon 
thee* O Fifth of the people of the Prophet's garment! A pure 
oncp O virgin 1 Peace be on thee, O spouse of our Lord, Ali 
el Murtaza, O mother of Hasan amd Hussein, the two MoonSj 
the two Lights, the two Pearls, the two princes of the youth of 
Heaven, the Coolness of the eyes of true btlievera I etc., ctc.'^ 
The prayers olfered at the prophet*s grave are more fulsome in 
their praise and of much greater length* Wh^t would the 
camd'driver of Mceea say if he heard them 

As at Mecca so at Medina the townspeople, one and all, 
live on the pilgrims-. The keeper of the Mosque is a Turkish 
Pasha with a large salary and many perquisites; there are 
treasurrrs and professorii and clerks and sheikhs of thrieeunuE:hs 
kept on silaiy. Sweepers and poftets^ all eunuchs^ and guides 
as at Mecca who live by backsheesh or extortion. Water-car¬ 
riers here too peildle ahout the brackish fluid by the cupfd to 
thimy pilgrims. Those who are not in the service of the 
Mosque iisuaJly keep boanling-housea, or sell prayers which 
are to be made once a year at the prophet'^ torab, for the absent 
pilgrim. Most of the ofhclals recef^x! their salaries from Con’^ 
stautinopk and Cairo. 

The population of Medina is not less a miiKed multitude 
than that of Mecca ‘ here also the observation of Zehm bolds 
true, " every pilgrimage brings new fathers/* Burton testLfics, 

It is not to be believed that in a town garrisoned by Turkish 
troops* full of travelled traderSp and which supports itself by 
plundering /fn/Vj the primitive virtues of the Arab could ex^L 
The Moccatis, a dark people, say of the Madani, that their 
hearts are as black jm their skins ore white. This is of course 
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exaggerated j but it h Mt tixs mucli to assert ihai pride, pug¬ 
nacity, a peculiar pobt of honor, and a vindictiveness of won- 
derful force and fjatience, aie die only charatietistic traits of 
Arab character which the citizeiis of Ell Medina habitually dis- 
pUy»" Intoxicating hqyors are made at Medina and sold, al- 
though not openly. 

There are two colleges with ** Ubrades ” at Medina and many 
mosque-schtiola. In Bumkhardt's day be charged the town 
with nticr Ignorance and lilitnracy^ but now they devote them¬ 
selves apparently to litcraturej at least in a measnre. 

The climate of Meriliia is better than that of Mecca and the 
winters are cold and rigorous. Mohammed is reputed to have 
said, *'be who patiently endures the cold of El Medina and 
die heat of Mecca, merits a reward m paradise." 

Returning from the lesser pilgrin^age to Medina the traveller 
can retrace his Step to Mecca, and thence to Jiddah, or go to 
the nearer port of Yanbo (Yembo) and thence return home by 
steauiCT or saibnE^vtsseL The disUince by camels' roLite^ be¬ 
tween Medina and the port is 13a milts, six stages, although a 
good dromedary can make It in iwo days. At Yanbo the 
sultan's doniinions in Arabia bcguif the coast northward 
prrtabis to Egypt. The to^vn resembles Jiddah in outward 
appeaiunce, has 400 or ^00 houses built of white corid rook, 
dirty streets and a precarious water supply. SadlEer, {iSanJ 
after his journey acrofis the peiuiistiia, visiicd Yanbo^^ and des 
scribes it as a miserable Arab seaport surrounded by a wall " i 
Yanbo has, however, a good harbor, and was in earlier days, a 
large and important place j it has been ideutihed with lamMa 
village on Ptolemy's tnap^a barber of the old Nabateans. 

Thus ends onr pilgrimage diraugb the Holy Land of Arabia, 
Let ns in conclusion ponder the words of Stanley Lane-Poole 
as to the place which Mecca and the pilgrimage holds in the 
Mohammedan religion. ft is asked how ihe destroyer of 
idols could have reconciled his conscience to the drenits of the 
Kaaba and the venuralLon of the Black-Stone covered with 

imi 
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adoring kisties. Tbe rit^ of the pUgriiiuige cannot certainly 
be defended against the cborge of superstitioii; hut it is easy 
to see why Mohammed eD}dDed them. ... He weiL 
knew the consolidatiiig effect of fonning a centre to which hbs 
followers should gather^ and hence he reasserted the saxicdtj 
of the Bhkck-Stonc that ■come down horn heaven he or^ 
dained that everywhere throughout the world the Moslem 
should pray lookLog toward the Kaaba, and enjoined him to 
make the pilgnmage thither. Mecca ia to the MosIoti what 
Jerusalem is to the Jew, It bears with It all the indtiencc of 
centuriea of associotioTis, It carriea the Mosiem back to the 
cradle of his faith and the childhood of his prophet. . . . 
Andr most of all^ it bids him remeixibcr that all his brother 
Moslems are worshipping toward the same sacred spot i that 
he is one of a great company of believers united by one faith^^ 
filled with the same hopes^ reverencing the same thingj wor¬ 
shipping the same God." 


V 


iBEW ASO AN IKLANH JOUSNUT 


" Ajd^ il 1 - tetaUcjt ftuittJHlwltd- by the Kli-v its •climile it W had llul it 
lums wine into TOicpj- m Ibe space fff ten days. The Water is dcriTed 
fiOEU cistEmi And is *1™ biOUfihE m by an squeduct two taniange 


—(A. IX 


RABIA is unfortunate because^ like a chestuut-buiTi, its 



eitfirior is rough aitd iminvitiiig. In soencty and climate^ 
Yemen fores worat of all the provinces. The two gateu ays to 
Arabia Fella are very in/f/ij:- What could be more dreary 
and dull and depressing than the “gloomy hills of darkness" 
that form the background to Aden as seen from the harbcFr? 
There is no verdure^ no vegetation visible; everywhere there 
is the same appearance of a dnder heap. And where can one 
find a more filthy, hott sweltering, odorous native town than 
Hodddah ? Yet these two places are the gateways to the nwst 
beaitttfub fertile, piopnloos and healthful region of ail Arabia. 

Yemen ts best known of all the provinces, and has been 
quite ibaroughly explored by a score of intrepid travellers/ 
Most pwple, however, travelling in a F. and Q. Steatner^ caU- 
iog at Aden for coal, remain in total ignorance of the fair 
highlands just beyond the dark bills that hide the honion. 

I NiebokFi 1763; Seclicii+ iSioj Crnttcndenr 1836 ; Ur. iVolff, 1836; 
Owen, 1857 J BoUa, 1837 ; PfcsSamiL, AmAud^ 1S43; Vift Malum. 

(871 i Hrtltry. iSyo; Milhpgcn, 1874? Rcnm 1879 S Okscr, 

jgSo; DcB*r. rSaSj Haig. 1S89; Hwtib, 189^; usd httv tfAVtUKs. 
I>tfBar IS the attlhority cru the flora, GkHr tm Use antiquhies, MauftOfll on 
ihE Tnrki and their pWEtument, IIb.%% on the agricnihui,! popnlilien, 
md Harm tells ftT the rwent rtbelltoni Niebqbr's niAgtiificent TOlnmei 
me still gwd airthDrity ran ihc fiWgTApliy And imJTirfll liifltOtr of Yemen. 
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Yeraeo cxtxitiJs frcntL Aden io A^it on the north and eastward 
into Hadmmniit for an Lnddinitn distance. On the earlier 
maps Arabia Felk stretched as far as Oinan—a great moun¬ 
tainous rcgicm with a temperate dimate. An Arabian author, 
describing Yemen as it was before the dine of MohafTimedi 
wrote I " Its inhabitant are ail hale and strong, sicktns is 
unknown, nor are there poisonous plants or animals i nor fools, 
nor blind people, and the women are ever 3rouiig j the clbnate 
is like paradise and one wears the some garment snmmer and 
winter,” 

The massive rock protnontory of vcdcanic basalt called Aden, 
has frotn time immemorial been the gateway and the strong¬ 
hold for all Yemen, It bs generally agreed that Esekieh the 
prophetp referred to Aden when he wrote: <*Haran and 
Canneh and the merchants Sheba^ Asshuj and Chtl- 

mad^ were thy merchants. ” The phice was fortified and its 
wonderful rock cistems were probably first constructed by 
the early ilimyaiitns. A Chrisdan chnrch was erected at 
Aden by the embassy of the Emperor Constantius, a. d. 342^ 
and Aden was for a long time in the hands of the Christian 
kings of Yemen. Then it fell a prey to the Abyssinians and 
ncAt 10 the Persians^ about the time when Mohammed was born- 
AJUuquerque in 1513 with his Portuguese wairfors laid siege to 
Aden few: four days* but in spite of scalingdaddcrs and gun¬ 
powder could not take the town. The Alamduke SulLms of 
Egypt also failed to capture this fortress. In iSjS the English 
took it by storm anti ha’ve hdd the place ever since. 

Aden is now a Eritfsh setUemeat, a commcrcial-ceutrej a 
cooliug-statioa and a fortress; the last must emphatically. AU 
the latest iniprovciDcnls in engineering and artillery have been 
put to use in fcKTtifying the place. The ride from Steatner- 
Foint to ^*the crater” or from the teli^aph-^ion to the 
** Crescent" gives one some idea of the vast amount of money 
and labor expended to shape this Gibraltar and make it im¬ 
pregnable from land and sea, The isthmus is guarded by 
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lines of defeEce, strengthened hy a brood ditch cut 
out of the solid rock; bostiDiis, coscmcnts ^nd tnnDek all serve 
one purpose; batteries, lowers, aisenols, msgosEtneSt bamcks; 
rnple-batterics toward the sea, mines In the harbor, obstruction 
pters end suhsement works;—cverjihing tells of militaiy 
strength^ and the town has always a warlike aspect in perfect 
accord with its forbidding physical geography^ 

The inhabited peninsula is sm irregular oval about lif^een 
miles Id cLrcuraference j it is m reality a large extinct crater 
formed of lofty piedpitous hills the highest peak of which^ 
Shem Shem, has an altitude of nearly 1,800 feet. The 
varieties of rock are numerous, and vary in color from 
light brown to dark green. Fnmlce and tufas are very com¬ 
mon j the former is an article cpf export. Water is very scarce* 
and there la almost no rainlali during some years. When 
there is a shower, the nature of the soil and the immense water¬ 
shed for so small an area cause heavy torrenta to pour down 
the valleys. These rare occasions are utilized to fill the huge 
tanks near Aden camp. The tanks were built as early as 600 
A. D. by the Yemenitfss who built besides the celebrated dam at 
hiarib, and the many similar structures in iotjous parts of 
Yemen. Water is ako broughl by an aqueduct from Sheikh 
Othman, seven mDes distant* but the pqajority of the popula- 
tiaa is supplied from the government coudetiscrs. In spate of 
the desert character of the soil and the aridity of the climate 
Aden is not entirely without natural vegetatioUi Thomas 
Anderson of the Bengal Medical Service enmnemtes ninety- 
four species of plants foimd on the Aden peninsohip some of 
which are entirely unique* Most of the plants, howei'tr* are 
desext-dwellcrs with sharp thorns, an aromatic odor, and yield 
gums and resins. 

The Aden settlement has four centres of paputarion; Slcama-- 
?oinl* the Crescent, the town of Maala and the "'Camp" or 
Aden proper. A road, the only road in fict, extends from 
Steamer-Point on the west to Aden proper on the east, and no 
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one can boast of having seen Aden who bss not taken the nde 
in 3 . geri from the landing-pier to the tanks. The Aden horses 
aie of ftU creatures most miserable for the geii-driveis whip their 
horsG muchj but feed them liti]e+ The Crescent is a semi- 
arcular range of houses and shops crowded against the monn- 
taJd side ^ with a Hotel da l''Univers and a Hotel de rEtirope 
(both equally Grand ”); cafe^ shops, banks, and offices. The 
post office^ hospiUblr churches and barracks are farther west 
toward the telegraph-station, A drive of about two milcB 
brings ns to the native town of Maala. Here the rood forkSi 
the lower one leading to the biuiier-gate and Sheikli Othman, 
and the upper ascending the mountain through the gale of the 
fortifications and by a sharp declivity leading down to the town 
of Aden, it is not an Orientnl town in its admimstrationi but 
it has all the motley character of Fort Said on its stretits. 
EuropeanSr Americans, Africans, Asiatics and mHed lacrs are 
all represented in the crowd of the market cr the loungerB in 
the streets, Tlie total population is 30,000, including Chinese^ 
Peursians, Turks, Egyptians, Somalis^ Hindus, Parsees, Jews 
and Arabs from every part of the peninsula. Aden is a great 
centre for native shipping, and the dhows and buggaJows that 
sail every year from tlic Pereian Gulf to Yemen and Jiddah 
alway call at Aden cn rpwfd. Also from Oman und Hadraximui 
the modem Sinhads run their cmft into Aden to e^tchange 
produce or to ky in supplies for their voyages to the coast of 
Africa. 

The distance from Aden to Yetnoi's old capita]^ Sana is 
nearly sou mileE in a direct line, but on my second journey 
thitheTj, in 1894, I was obliged to take a roundabout journey 
to Taiz;, because of an Arab uprising. This and tho mouu- 
tainoas cbanLcter of the country made the distance over 550 
miles. Thi.s route passes through, or neari all the important 
towns of Yemen south of Sana, and will follow it together. 

With my Bedouin companion, Na^irp 1 left Sheikh Othman 
early on the second morning of July, We reached a small 
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village, Wahat, ai nooriiT ihe thcrmocDctcr registering 96'' in ihe 
shade. After a iihort rest we mGunted the camels at seven 
o^ctock in the evening for an all-night journey. Our cdiiise 
was through a barren region, and at daylight we entered Wady 
Mergia, with scanty vegetation, rc^ng at a village of the same 
name under a huge acacia tree. The next day we entered the 
mountains^ where rich vegetation showed a cooler chmate. We 
passed several villages^ Dar El Kadim, Kbotcibohj Snk-e|-Jnnia 
and others. As this was said to be a dangerous part of the road 
all the caravan, which we joined at Wahai, was on the look¬ 
out, with lighted rope-wicks for their fljnt-lcxiks swinging from 
the! r shoulders and leaking in the dark like so many ftredies. A t 
three a. m, we had ascendeci to the head of the wady and rested 
for the day at Mabek. All the bouses here are of stoue, the 
booths of date-mats and twigs being only fomid on tlie maritlttie 
plain of V^emen. During the night there had l^eeti talk among 
the wild Arabs of the village of holding me as a hostage to 
obtain money from the English at Aden 1 But Naslr quieted 
tliem with a threefold Bedonin oath that 1 was not a govern¬ 
ment official nor an Englishman, but an American traveller. 
The day after leaving Mabek brought us to the beginning ol 
the happy v-allcys of Ywen^ very difTereni from the torrid 
coast. A country where the orange, lemon, quince;, 
mango, plum, apricot,^ peach, apple, pomegranaiej date^ 
plantain and mulbeny', each yield their fruit In season; where 
wheat, barley, maize, millet and coffee are staple prctducts and 
where there is a glorious profijsiott of wild Howeis — called 
grass " by the unpoctk camel-drivers. A land wbdse moun- 
tains lift up their heads over 9,cipo feet, terraced ffom 
chniy top to warm valley with iigricultuial amphiiheaires, 
irrigated by s tbousand rills and rivulets, some of them peren¬ 
nial, flowing along artificial channels or leaping down the rocks 
in miniature falls. A land where the oriole hangs her nest on 
the dork acacia, the wdd dov^es hide in clefts of the rtfck and 
the chameleon sports hb colors by the wayside under the tall 
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flcufering cactus. Such is Vctneu. The vegetatioti of Arahiu 
Fciin begins just before reaching Mufabis, on this loutc, whac 
a Turkish castle and customhiiuse proclnim the boundaiy of 
OttOOimi ag^^iQ'I)+ 

Beautiful was iht air and scenery on our march. Arab 
peasants were at work in the fields, plowing ^ with OKcn, repair¬ 
ing the walls of the terraces and opening the watcr^courses. 
rhe women were ail unveiled and bad the picturesque coa- 
trnne uni versa! in southern Yemen ; their uarnDw trotisera were 
fastened at the walsit and ankles, while over their shoulders 
hung long mantle-like garments, low tn the nccki^ girded, and 
fringed at the bottom with enabroideitd cloth of green or red. 
Here they wear a kind of light turban, but on the Hodcidah 
coast broad-hrimmed straw hats cover the heads of the yemen 
belles as they mge thdr doukeye to market. 

At sunrise we were in sight of the highest peaks to the left of 
the wady-bed. One of them is crowned by a waili or saints- 
tomb of Saced bin Taka. These tombs are common in Yemen 
and thousands of people visit them annually to ask inlCKession, 
each saint having a special day in the Moslem calendar. At 
Mocha the grave of the Arab sheikh Abu-cl Hassan Shadeli, 
who first discovered the nse of co^ee, is highly honored by dis¬ 
tant pilgrims. 

At eight o'dock on the moming of July fourth we reached 
the durj called Mnfallls and had our first csp€:rienc:eof Turkish 
rule in Yemen* Unexpectedly we here stumbled upon a 
Turkish customheusej which 1 had thought was located at 
Tail!, as the boundary of Turkish Yemen on my msps did not 
extend further south. An unmannerly negrOi caBmg himself 
iludeer of Customs, looked out of a port-hole and demanded 
my ascent. Through dirt and up darknss 1 reached his little 
room and Stated my errand and purpose. Ko kind words or 

I Th^ Vtenen pkfw li shaped tike m Eaghili plow in many reipecta j 
lltlKMieh II Km duly tme hsmlle itt coulter 1* broid and made of tree, a 
peat Impfcvement over the crooked Mick uf MciopaEaniia, 
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ofleretf backsheesh would avail; **3JJ the b3^[gage tnii&t be 
opcdrd and ai/ books were forbidden on trance into Yenien 
a recent order/' so he afiirmed. Fifsc^ therefore* I unscrewed 
the covers of the two boxes with an old bowic-kaife. The 
bookSj after having^ been critically^ examined by eyes that could 
not rcadp were ; next my saddle-bftgs were searched* and 

every book and map was also conliticatcd. I was refused even 
a receipt for the books takeUp and to every plea or quesboti the 
only reply w^as, to go on to Tali and appeal to the Go^'emor, 
Ikspoiled of our goods, we left the **customhouse" at 
eleven a, m.* taking an old man on a donkey armed with a 
spear^ as guide and defence* because N'asir heard that there was 
disturbance in this quarter. At iwo o'clock we rested for half 
an hour under the shade of a huge rock in the bed of the 
wady* and then warned by peals of thunder, we hastened on, 
hoping to reach Hirwa before dark. In lesfei than an hour, how¬ 
ever, the sky was black, rain fed in torteuts* and wc found it 
hopeless to attempt to urge the slow camels on through die 
wady. There was no shelter in sight* so we crouched under a 
small tret halfway up die mud bank. The rain turned to hail 
— targe stones that frightened the camels so tliat they stam¬ 
peded—and we beiiiame thoroughly chilled. 

When the storm ceased, our donkey man came with looks of 
horror to tdl us that his po<yr beast had fallen down the slope 
and was being swept away by the torrent I What had been a 
dry river bed half an hour before, was now a rushing rapids. 
We dedded to cEmb up the terraces to a house which we saw 
on the mountain side. The camels had preceded us, and after 
a vigorous climb over mud-fields and up the rocks we readied 
the house and hospitality of Sheikh AH, Over the charcoal 
fire, after drinking plenty of {made from the rW/of the 

coffee bean,J we had to listen to a long discussion concerning 
the lost donfceyp Finally^ maurrs were smoothed over by my 
offering to pay one-half the price of the animal on condJtiaii 
that our guide should proceed wuth m to I/ira?a^ 
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The next day we were off eariy. Bccatisi: cif the jiteep aiceiiti 
I obliged to waJk most of the way, and 1 sprained my ankte 
ijevcrcly. It did not pakt me until nighty when U was swollen 
and kept me ^*on crutches” for several days. J/itWit is a 
snioll Arab village with a weekly market^ and we found shelter 
in the usual colfee-sbop cbaracteristic of Yeiueu. The follow- 
mg day we reached Sf// Siri/aA, where we found cleaner 
quarters than the night before. Ai about midnight a war part)' 
of Bedouins came and frightened the peaceful villagers with de¬ 
mands for food* etc. They had just returned from setting fire 
to a small castle, and, numbering sixty hungry men, were ndt 
to be intimidated. They were about to force iheir way into 
our quarters when Nasix and the women promised to giye them 
foocL Within, 1 kept quiet and listened to the noise of grind¬ 
ing and baking and colfee-pounding. Without^ some of the 
Arabs scired a cow belonging to a poor woman and butchered 
It for their feast. At this there was a crying of women and 
barking of dogs and EW^CAringof oaths by the Great Allah* such 
as L hope never to hear agalm hinaUy, the Arabs went aw^ay 
wnth fiili stomachs, and we slept a broken sleep for fear they 
might return. The next day we proceeded to TaiZi and ar¬ 
rived at ODOn^ Ooe w^eek after leading AdeUp 

The Mutasarrif Pasha, or Govmior* was salisned with my 
passports, and expressed his regrets that the books had been 
seized at MuMlis, but such was the law* He would* however, 
allow me to send for them for Inspection. What is written 
here in four Imcs was the w'ork and patience of four weary 
days I A soldier was sent to MufaHis ; I was obliged to entrust 
him with money to pay the custom dues ; to hire a camel to 
carry the books; finally to pay for two sticks of Efealing wax 
(price in Taiz one rupee) with Tvhicli to seal the boo^ and 
maps lest they be tarupered with—all this at the order of the 
enlightened government of the Sublime Porte 1 The first mes¬ 
senger never reached Mufalhs ; on the road he was attacked by 
Arabs, stabbed io the neck, robbed of his ride, and carried 
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back to the military hospital at Taiz. Then there was more 
delay to find and send a second soldier with the same camel 
and money and sealing wa.x, butuntb a new rifle. He returned 
with the books safdy after five days f No Turk could set a 
value on a bookj and so the law is that books ate taxed by 
weight, boxes included. The customs receipt weis attached for 
**200 kilograms Jewish books (at twenty piastres a kjioj, 
valuei 4,000 piastres, and custom dues amminting to a 3 S 
pmstreSL^' In the same dCNcument f was spoken of as ** the 
Jew, Ishniail, Dhaaf Ullah,"—a rather curious combi natioii of 
names. 1 wus called a Jew " because of the case of Hebrew 
New 'rcstaments j Ishmail the equivalent for Samuel ; and 
Dtiaif Ullah, my Arabic cognomen. 


VI 
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^ IT the Tarkft weulcl clear cnii of Ycmen^ ■ wDadtrfal EcM for c^ni- 
jaeiw wDoId be thraMrd open, for tlie TurVisb gaf eminent h ¥ile AXud All 
CuldvatoTi BTC tHXEil tc ZLD exteflL’’—Z™ AVflfA /flAwwir. 


HILE waiting at Tsh I had an optioftuiiity to study 



’ " Yeraeo lawn life flUEl the system of gcvemiDcnt, as 
well aa to Icam a about the nultivatkiii of t'jofTee and kaatp 
the two chief products of this pwt of Yemen. 

Tabs has not often been Ybiited by travellera from the occb 
dent, and is a mcH^ interesting place. It is a large fortified 
village of perhaps 5hOOO inhahLtaatSj the residence of a Mnta- 
sarrtf wliose authority extends from the province of Hodddah 
to the Aden frontier including Mocha and Sheikh Seyyid on 
the coast, recently abandoned by France, The place has five 
gates, one of which has been w ailed up^ and five large mosques 
in Byzantbe style. The larged Mosqiic is caUed El Muxafer* 
and has two large minarets and twelve beautiful domca. Taiz 
was oflce a centre of l^imJng ajid its Itbraries w-ere celebrated 
all over Arabia. Fir{mbadi^ the Noah Webster of the Arabic 
language^ taught in Taiz and editeil his ** Ocean ” diedonary 
there. He died at the neighboTing town of Zebid^ in 1414 a. d., 
and his grave is honored by the learned of Yemen, 

The bazaar is not large* but the four European shops kept by 
Greek merchants am well supplied with all ordinary articles of 
civilizaiiorL One public bath, in splendid condition* and a 
militiLry hospital show Ottoman occupation* The fort holds 
perhaps i,joo soldiers and the residence of the Mwlasarrif is 
in a beantiful and comfortabk little building outside of the towm 
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The mosques were once grand but are jidw nilned and a home 
fbr basj the lanmuii libraries have disappeared and the sub- 
teranneani vaults of the largi^t Musijuc funnerly used as por- 
tki'oes for pupils arc ntm Turkish horse^stables. Thi^ is a post 
office and telegraph ; the post goes once a week to Ho<1eid^ 
via Zebid and Beit el Fakih> and the telegraph in the same di- 
reclion a little more lapidJy when the wires are in order. 

Taix is girt around by Jebel Sohr, the highest range of 
mountains in southern Yemien* Hisn Art>os pcak^ near the 
town, has au devatton of over 7^000 feet. According to 
Niebuhr and Defier, on a clear day one can look from the sum¬ 
mit of this peak across the lowlands and the Red Sea into 
Africa, r was unable to reach the summit as tny Arab guide 
failed me and the days were misty and frequent rains fell. 

Taiz is the centre of kaat-cnlture for all Ycmen^ and coSet 
comes here on its way to Hodddah or Aden. Amid all the 
wealth of vegetation and fruitage every plant seems familiar to 
the tourist save kaaL It is a shrub whose very name is un¬ 
known outside of Yemenr while there It is known and used by 
every mother's son^ as well as by the mothers and daughters 
theniseivesv Driving from Aden to Sheikh Otbrnnui one first 
Icams the name. Why are those red flags hoisted near the 
police stations, at intervals on the road, imd why are they 
hauled down as soon as those camels pass ? Oh^ they arc tak¬ 
ing loads of kaat for the Adcu market, and the flags are to 
prevent cheating of the cn^toma. Over 3|0OO camel loads come 
into Aden every year, and each load passes through English 
territory by "* block-stgiml " system, for it is highly taxed. As 
to its wre, step into A kahwah in any part of Yemen shortly be¬ 
fore sunset, and you will see Arabs each with a bundle of 
green twigs in hn lap, chewing at the Iw/es of kaat.^ 

At Taiz 1 first had an opportunity to meet the Jews of the 
interior of Yemen. Altogether they number perhaps 60,000 in 
the whole province. They b ve mostiy in the large towns and very 
few are agriculturists. They are a despised and down trodden 

^ Sec AppEiadix. 
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race, but they 53y at Sana^ tliac (hdr roniiiibn b tiot bad 
undtir the Turks as it was ijtidtr the Arab rulera btdbre 1B71. 
iTic aoDQuuts of tbeir migin are discrejiiml. Some say they 
are di= 5 «:ejidcd from the Jews of the Dibpcndoii^ but otheni 
hold that they were imrnfgnuite frain the North over 900 
yesra ago. They are tnorc deanly, more iiiteiligem aud tooie 
trustworthy thau the Arabs ; and although they are out of aJJ 
cooimutijcatioD with the rest of the world and in igTitmnce of 
ihdr Euiopean countrymeii they are not ignorant of Hebrew 
and rabbinic learnings Their synagogue near Taiz is a low 
stone building, tweiity-Uve by hfteen feet. For furDiturc it has 
only a few curtains with embroidered teats, a printed dmgrani 
of the ancient candlestick with the names of the twelve tribes, 
and a high reading-desk. Such are all the synagogues of 
Yemen. 

At Taiz the Jews seerned to have grown content under long 
centuries of opprossiau and taxation. Many of the old 
Moslem laws against inhdeh, such m those forbidding them to 
riJi, to carry weapons or wear line clothes in public, are 
rigorously enidreed by custom if not by the government The 
Jew is univcTEaJly despisedt yet he cannot be spiited, for nearly 
all artisan work is in Jewish hands. Ihe Moslem Arab has 
learned nothing from the Jew outside of the Koran ; but, alas! 
the Jew has imbibed many fodish customs and supersddons 
foreign to his creed from Islam. 

When the Hebrew Smptures reached Tabs 1 was ngnlTi dis¬ 
appointed, for the Governor would not permit the ho^cs to be 
opened, but they wtrrc to be sent sealed and under guard to 
Sana. I afterward learned that the guard'' was for me as 
well ^ the books, and that the soldier carried a letter with this 
accusation written : “ This is a converted Jew, who is coiTupt- 
bg the religion of Islam, aud sells booLs to Moslems and 
Jews.** 1 bad 00 alternative but to proceeiJ to Kanaj taking 
a i>amar Arab as servant, having dismissed the Aden camels. 

1 left Tajs on a mule July idthi and arrived at Scyanee thff 
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soniE dn^P T 1 ic following night we re^hed Ibb. Here I 
forced to lodge Datsidc of the town, as the guard had in- 
fftmetious nut to let me ** &ee thinga/' 1 etidured this mi- 
paiientljr^, until i Icwiitfd tlvit our servant had bcim imprisoned 
On our arrival because be told me the names of the villages cm 
the route ] I then appealed to the Mayor, and on virtue of my 
passiports demanded the right of going about the town and the 
release of my servant. After some delay^ both requests were 
grantefi. The incident is one of many to show the su^icion 
with wMcb a stnmgcr is re^garded by the authoHlies in Yemen. 
On Saturday the soldier and I hastened on to reach the large 
town of Ycrim before Sunday, and rest there, waiting for the 
baggage cameL It WEts a long ride of twelve boors, but 
through a delightful country everywhere fertile and tenaced 
with coITt* plantations and groves of kaat, 

Yerim, with perhaps 3Q0 houses, lies Ln a hollow of the 
Sumara range of mountains. It has a fortress and some houses 
of imposing appearancet but the general aspect of the town is 
miserable. A neighboring marsh breeds majaria, and the place 
is proverbially unhealthy in this othinwise salubrious r^ion. 
Niebuhr's botanist^ Forskal, died here on their journey m 1763. 
The road from Ibb to Yerim has perhaps the finest scenery of 
any part of Yemen; never have I seen mom picturesque 
mountains and valleys, green with verdure and bright with 
blcBsoms. Scabiosa, bluebells, forget-me-nois, golden-rod, 
four-o'docis and large oleander-trees — 

^ All eMth fill! ofLcaTirQ 
Anil «'ety hush aftre with G*d." 
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The cacti-plants were m full blcxim, and mcfls^ircd twenty 
feet against the mountain passes. Two thousand fret below 
ooe could hear the sound of the water rushing along the wady- 
bed or disappeaiing under the bridges that S|»an the vaUeys. 
V\'hile high abovcg the doutls were half concealing the summit 
of the " Gazelle Neck '' (Unk eJ-Garel), 
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Simdiiy^ July i^th, was a ct>lrl itay at VcriiD; early in iht 
moniitjg ihc tcmperaturt went di^wn to 52'"* and fit itiglit two 
blankets were need^xi. Not until nine o^clock was It warm 
enough for the Veriiu iiierchant!£ to o|ien their shopfs, 

A Jewish family, cn route for 'rak, were stopping with 113 at 
the caravansari, and at night I spoke for oyta: two hours w ith 
them and the Arabs about Christ, There was no intemiptionj^ 
and ] was impressed to see the interest of a Jew and Amh 
alike tn what I told them frara Isaiah liiL, reading It in Arabic: 
by the dim candle lights amiiist ail the bflggttge and l>ea5is of 
an Oriental inn. At the little village of KJiader^ eight miles 
from VVaalan, angry words arose from the ^rguard” be¬ 
cause I tried to speak to a Jew. When I spoke In protest 
they began to strike the Jew' with the butt end of their rifies,* 
and when the poor fellow fied^ my best defence was silence. 
On my return joumcryj I inadvtrrtently raised trouble ^iu, by 
mentioning that Jesns Christ and Moses were /rmj^w^ch the 
Arabs considered an insult to the |>rciphets of GotL 

On the road beyoud Yerim wc pass&i a Large boulder with 
an irregular tiupressiDn on one side. I'his is called All's foot¬ 
print, and the Arabs who pass nlwAya anoint it with oil. llie 
steep ascents and dacents of the journey were now behind 
us. From Yerim on Bo Sana the plateau is more Icit^el* Wide 
fields of lentils, barley aud wheat take the place of the gruvea 
of kaat and coffee j camels w-cre med for ploughing^ and 
with their iong necks and curious haiucss, wtre an odd sight 

The nest halt we made was at OarnuTf S^ooo feet shove sea- 
levcl. Ii IE a large town, with three minaret-mosques and a 
large bazaar; the houses are of native rock, three and fbui- 
stories high, renmrkably dean and well-built. Inside they arc 
whitcwasbed» and have the Yemen translucent slabs of gypsum 

^ It wai aoi plewal far an American to nalice th*E hrtriy bU the 
Tarkhh rifles in Yemen were « 1^1 » Hit tome wcapoFui 

iTlat were trapfaytJ to brsak Ihc chdcis of lUvcfy in ih: Kralhem llaEtfl, 
arc Daw ta oppre^ itic ptftccfal Yctikenitn. 
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for widdow-pimi?^. Dairuir llie rmd leads Tionhcast 

over Maatser and tlje Kariet eij-^Netil pas;^ to Waalan; ihence^ 
nearly due nonht to Sana. From Damar to W&dsn is thirty- 
6ve miles-r and thence to the capita]^ eighteen miles more, 
rhe roads oear tbe city of Sana are kept In good repair for 
ihe sake of the Turkish artillery^ although tliere are no wheeled 
vehicles. 

On Thursday, August zd, we entered Sana by the Yemen 
gate, 'rhree years before 1 had eniered the city from the other 
side, coming from Hodcidah i iheii in the time of the Arab 
rebellion and now myself a prisoner. 1 was taken lo die 
Dowla and handed over to the care of a policeman until the 
Wati heard my case. After Ending an old Greek friend from 
Aden, who offered to go bail for me, I was allcm'ed liberty^ and 
for nineteen days was busy seeing tlie city and visiting the 
Jews.^ 

Sana, snciently colled Uzal, nnd since many centuries the 
chief city of Yemen, contains some 50, mo inhabitants and lies 
stretched out in a wide, level valley bctwceti Jebel Nokoom 
and the neighboring ranges. It is 7>64S feet abovn sca-kvel. 
The town h in the form of a tdanglC;, the eastern point consist¬ 
ing of a Large fotlfessin domiimtiiig the town, and built upon the 
lowest spur of Nokoom. Tlie town ia di\'idcd into three walled 
quarters^ the whole being surrounded by oiue continuous waU 
of stone and brick. Tl>ey are respectively the dty proper, in 
which are the government buildings, the huge bfiuzoanSr and the 
residences of the Arabs and Turks j the Jews'quarter ^ and 
Bir-ebaiib, w^hich lies between the two, and coutalm gardens 
and villas belonging to the richer Turks and Arabs. The city 
had once great wealth and prosperityj and to-day remains, 
next to Bagdad, the most flourishing city in all Arabia. The 
shops ate weU supplied with Eiuopiean goods^ and a Large 

I Of ihc work the lAtlcr, md my CKpcricncrs in dutriblitlng the 

T^^fi|3jneiitp t report was puhluhcd Ijy tht MilElmny MisUoll; we 
thnrvfO'A mnil rekrVhOt to it here. 
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Pianufacture cf s\\k^ jewlry and arnis is auxicd on. The gov- 
cmmont quarter, with its billiard-ruoms, large Greek 
carnages, bootbhicks^ and brass-baod reatinda one of Cairo. 
Sana baa forty-eiglit moiques, thirty-iiSne synagogutSp twelve 
huge pulhlic-bfltliii, a miSitary lios^ital with jcks beds, and is the 
centre of trade for ail DO[rtben] Yenico and aorthwentern 
Hadramaut, as wcl! as for the distant villages of Ni^an and 
fertile Waily Danasir^ Antbs from evety- district owid the 
bazaars, and long strings of camels leave every day for the 
Hodcidah coast. 

On August 14th I took art early monung walk to Rhoda, a 
village about eight miles north of Sana, and in the midst of 
bcnotiful gardens. From Rada the direct camvan route leads 
to Nejran, and from the outskirts of the Adllage, looking north, 
an inviting ptctlin: met the eye. A fertile plateau stretched out 
to the horiron, and only two days' journey would bring one into 
the free desert beyond Turkish rtilc. But this time the way 
acn^ the peuinsuia wss closed by my batikfuptcy; robbed at 
Ycrim in the codee-shopj and already in debt ai Sana, it would 
have been impossible to proceed^ eiccpt as a dishonest dervish. 

On the aist of Angust I left Sana for Hodeldah, reecivmg 
a loan of twenty dolkrs from the Ottoman government* to be 
paid back at the American consulate. We followed the regular 
postal route, the same which I had travelled on my first journey. 

The plateau or tubledand betw^ru Sana'a and Ran^ is a 
pasture country. The Bedouins live in the stone-built villages 
and herd their immense fiocks on the plain j camels, cows and 
sheep were grazing by the hundreds and thousands. After 
Randn begins the difificult descent to the coast down break¬ 
neck mountain sfairmrys rather than roadways, over broken 
bridges, and through natural arches. Fertile, cultivated moun¬ 
tain slopes were on every side, reminding one of the valleys of 
Switzerland. In one district near Suk-el-Khamis the whole 
mountain-side for a height of 6,000 feet was terraced from top 
to bottom. General Haig wrote of tbese terraces: “ Oce can 
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hardfy irealiJft ibe cnorts^ous a:rnouiU of hboft toil md perse- 
vejancc which these represent. The temued walls are usually 
from five to eight feet in height^ but tow-ard the top of the 
inouiitalfi they are sometimes as ipuch as fifteen or eighteen 
feet. They art buiit eiiiireiy of rough stouCp laid without 
mortar. I reckon On an avemge tliat each wall retains a ter¬ 
race not tnore than twice its own height in width, and I do not 
think I saw a single breach In one of them unrepaired." * 

In Yemen there are tw^o rainy seasons^ in spring and in atl- 
turntij so that there is generaily an abundance of water in the 
numerous rcser^oirB stored for imgation. Yet, despite the ex¬ 
traordinary fertibty of the soil and the suri^Hsing indt^tty of 
the inhabitantSp the bulk of the people are misciubly poor, ill' 
fed and ruddy clothcdp. because they are crushed down by a 
heartless system of taxation. Every agriculturd product, im- 
plemeut And proce^ h under the heavy hand of an oppresive 
administration and a mlUlary occupation that knows no law^ 
The peasantry are robbed by the soldiers on thetr way to 
nmriceti by the custom-cDl lector at the gate of each city„ and 
by the taa-gathcier 111 addition. On tlie way to Sana my 
Boldier-companion stopped a |K?or ^icasant who was Urging on 
a little donkey loaded with two large baskets of grapes; be 
emptied the best of the grapes into his saddle-bags^ and then 
beat the man and cursed him because some of the grapes were 
unripe I No wonder we read of rebellions in Yemen, and no 
wooder that intense hatred lives in every Arab against the very 
name of Turk. 

Fronr Suk-el-Khaniis* a dirty mountain village,* with an ele¬ 
vation of Over 9,500 foot, the road leads by Mcfak and W'^ady 
Zaun to the peculiarly located village of Mcnakha. At An 
altitude of 7,600 feel above seai-levelp it is petclieii on a narrow 
ridge between two mountain ranges. On either side of die one 

> Soc. PrcKeedingH, 1SB7, 4^a. 

' Dcfifr mfs in hia [fiary that thu pkee hat abc «denr alnoce et 
legioiu dc pnccB ct da pimn 1 ilso hod an Sill-aigbt'A baltle. 
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Street that forms the badibone oF the summit arc prccipicesi 
3,t>oo Cert deep. So nairoir is the inwn that there are placea 
where one can stand and gaae down both sides of the abyss at 
the same time. To reach it irtini the west there is only one 
jiath zigzagging up the mouDnun-sidej and fnim the paat h can 
only be appro&chcd by a narrow track cut in the faoe of the 
predpice and winding up for an ascent of 2,500 fecL Men- 
akhn is the centre of the coffee trade; it has a population of 
10,000 or morep tme-third of which are JewSn There are four 
Greek merchants, the 'Furks had 2,000 troops gairisoned in the 
town* and the bazaars were equaj to those of Taiz, Its exact 
elevation 13 given by Defier* after eighteen obaervutions, as 
7*6 j 6 feet above sea-level. 

From Menakha to the cofist is only two long days' Jour¬ 
ney j three by camd. The first stage is to HejjeOa, at the 
foot of the high ranges j thence to Bajil* a village of 3*ooa pech 
pie* and along the barreiii hot plain to Hodcidab. At Bajil 
the people are nearly all shepherdSp and the main industry is 
dyeing cloth and weaving straw. Here one secs the enrious 
Ycimrn straw bais worn by the women, and here also die peas¬ 
ant-maidens wear no veils. Yet they are of purer heart and 
life than the black-clouted and covered womeia of the Turkish 
towns. 

Hodeidah by the sea h very like Jiddah in its general ap¬ 
pearance. The streets arc narroWj crooked and indescribably 
filthy. The ■* Casino^' h a sort of Greek hotel for strangers, 
and the finest house in the city is that of Sidi Aaron, neat the 
sea* with its fine front and marbte courtyard. TIk populaiioQ 
is of a very mixed character; east of the city in a separate 
quarter live the AJ^hdam Arabs, w^bose origiu is uncertain* but 
who are constdered outcasm by all the other Arabs, lliey are 
not allowed to carry arms and no Arab tribe internrnrries with 
them. 

From Hodeidah there 15 a regular line of smal] steamers to 
Aden, and the Egyptian Red Sea coasting steamers p!|*o call 
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Hot fortnightly* The trade df Hodeidah. was once Nourishing p 
hut here tod Turkish miamlE has brought ileaditess and dtill- 
ness into businessj and taxation has onshed uidustnai enter- 
prise* 



UC AJULBOLN COftiPASS. 

Note,—T he ceDhnl dncle (he carknis j m nss of the diirty-lTitl 

potnu 9U used by the Amt»t the sgcxidJ drde gives the modeni-AjAhie 
aanies cdrrelpOtillhtg tu the English naoieuclatnie and the EmlermcAll 
i!ircle gives Ihelr vidue in degrees. 




TUE EXPLORED JIEOJON3 OP HADRAMAUT 

Aa ivhen Ic Lbam who Mii 
Beyf^nJ the Cape oF Hope, atuJ Tacxw are put 
Moumbic, off* at tea DorthsHit whids blow 
Sabcan odors frtnna the spicy shorB 
Of Ajoby the blcsL^^— 

must take at least 4 gliin|w of the almckst unknpifii 
r^on called Hadramaut,* This is a ^rip of lerritocy 
stretching between the great desert and the sea from Aden east¬ 
ward to Omaii.r Our knowledge of the LotEiior of tliis region, 
was almost a perfect blank until some light was thrown on it 
by the enterprising traveller A. Von Wrede m 1643. The 
coast J5 comparatively well known, at least as far as Makalb 
and SheKr, The land rises from the coast in a series of ter¬ 
races to Jebel Hamra (5,384 feet)» which h connected on the 
northeast with Jchel Dahura, aver 8,000 feet high. 

Adolph Von Wrede sailed from Aden to Makalb and 
thence penetrated inland as br as Wady Doan the most fcrtili* 
spot of all Soiith Arabia* This wady flows northward through 
the land of the Bni Yssa and the district h bordered on the 
west by Belad-pl-Hasan and on the east by Belad-^bHamiim, 
Bni how far this region extends northward and whether the 
sandy desert of El Ahkaf .(quicksands) really begins with the 
Wady Rakhia, a branch of the Doan are points on which Von 
Wrede thron’s no light and w^hich are still uncertain. In 1S70 

» Eoarmniatlt h a very audEnl mmtt Jnr thh tegioai* Not only does 
PtolEjny place herr th« In h]f gragmphy, hut [here eecm* liltie 

(ItHDbl tlKit Hadramfiiil h idtntical with Hazanuavclh, mfntIUUEd in the 
tenth chapter of tieneais. 
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the Freach Jew^ Joseph made a bold attempt to pene¬ 

trate into Hadram^tit from Yemen- Since then little was 
added to otir knowledge of Hadnmiaut imtij 1&93 when Shibam^ 
the residence of the most powerful Sultan of Hadramiut was 
visited by Theodore Bent and his wife. In 1^97 they made a 
secoud journey into the same region which cost Mr. Bent his 
health and afterward his life. From the account of these Jmir^ 
neys we quote a few paragraphs which set forth clearfy the in¬ 
teresting character of this almost unknown coimtry,* 

'^Immediately behind Makalla rise grim arid mountains of a 
reddish hue, and the town is plastered against this rich-tinged 
background. By the shore, bkc a lighthouse^ stands the white 
minaret of the Mosque^ the walls md pinnadcs of which are 
covered with dense nwises of seshirds and pigeons i not far 
from this the huge palace where the Sultan dwells reminds one 
of a whitewashed mill with a lace-like [.tara^tet; whitCp red and 
brown are the dominant colors of the town, and in the harbor 
the Arab dhows wdth fantastic stems rock to and fro in the 
unsteady sea, forming altogether a picturesque and unusual 
scene^ 

" Nominoify IVlakalta is mlcd over by a Sultan of the Al 
Kalti family^ whose connecdon with India has made thetn very 
English in their sympaihleSf and hte Majesty's general appcir- 
ance, with hts velvet coat and jewelled daggers, is 6ir more 
Indian than Arabian. Really the most mftucnthi] people in the 
tovVrt arc the money-grubbing Porsees bom Bombay, and it k 
csseatially one of those commernaJ centres where Hindustani 
is spoken nearly as much as Arabian. We were lodged in a 
so-called palace hard by the bazaar, which reeked with ttiys^ 
teriouii smells and was alive with hies ; so we worked hard to 
get OUT preparations made and to make our sojotim iu thk un¬ 
congenial burning spot as short as ijossihlc. . » ^ 

HadruEDiUlt t tk Jnufflty*' by niecdrirc Bent. 

CfMiHry^ 5ep(cmb«ri 15^4^ AEfo ^fm. BcnL^h Yafei aod 
CJ 3 ^ntri»." July, 1895^ 
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*i Leaving these villages behind us, we dimbed rapidly high^ 
and higbeti lantil, an elevation of over ^pooo ftxt, we found 
ourselves at last on a broad level plateau, stretching as lar as 
the eye could reach in every direction, and shutting off the 
Hadianiaut from the Loast. This is the ^iudos excelsus’ of 
Pliny: here wc have the vast area where once nourished the 
frankincense and the myrrh. Of the latter shnib there is 
plenty left, and it is still tapped for its odoriferous sap ; but of 
the former we only saw one specimen on the pkteaup for io the 
lapse of ages the wealth of this country has steadily disap¬ 
peared j further eastj however, in the Mahra country, there is, 
1 understand p a considerable quantity Idt. 

** Near Hajaielu are many traces of the olden days when the 
frankincense trade flourished, and when the town of Doani, 
which name is still rrtatned in the Wady Ddoi!, was a great 
emparium for this trade. Acres and acres of ruins, dating 
from the centuries ipimediately before our era, lie stretched 
along the valley here, just showing their heads above the 
weight of superincumbent sand which has invaded and over¬ 
whelmed the past glon'es of this district. Hie ground lies 
strewn with frEigments of Himyarilic InscriptiDtis, pottery, and 
other indicatlcus of a rich harvest for the excavator, but the 
hostility of the Nahad tribe pevented us from paying these 
ruins more thun a cursory visit, and even to secure this wc had 
to pay the Sheikh of the place nineteen dollars ; nud his greet¬ 
ing was ominoas as he angrily mnitered, * Salaam to all who 
believe Mohammed is the true propht^t,' 

At Assab they would not allow us to dip our vessels in 
their welU nor take our repast under the shadow of their 
Mosque: even the women of this village ventured to insult U5+ 
peeping into Our tent at night, and tumbling over the guys in n 
manner most aggravating to the weary occupants. 

*' Our troubles on this score were happily terminaied at 
Haura, where a huge castle belonging to the A 1 Kajti family 
dominates a humble vilkge surrounded by palm groves. With- 
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otit photographs to bear out my statement, 1 should hardly dare 
to describe the magnificence of these castles in the Hadramaut. 
That nt Haura is seven btories high^ and covers fully an acre 
of ground beneath the beethng cliffi with battletnenlSp toivers, 
and machicQlationg bearing a striking likcncs to Holytuod. 
But iioljTOod is bidlt of stonep and Hainap save for the first 
storyj is bnUt of sun-dried bricks j and if Haura stood where 
Holyrood does, or in any other country save dry. arid Arabiap 
it would long ago have melted away. , , , 

“One of the most striking featiins of these Arabian palaces 
ta the wood-carving. The doors are exquisitely deoomied with 
intricate patterns, and with a text out of the Korad carved on 
the lintel; the locks and keys are all of wood, and form a study 
for the carver's artp as do the cupboards^ the niches, the sup¬ 
porting beams and ihe windows^ which are adorned with fret¬ 
work instead of glass. The dwelling-moms are above^ the 
ground Boor being exclusively used for merchandise, and the 
first Boor for die domestics*" 

Concerning the chief town of the interior of Hadmmaut Mr* 
Bent writes as follows : 

*^Then he sent us to reside for five more days tn his capital 
of Shibam, which is twelve miles distant from AJ Katan^ and 
is one of the principal low'us in the Hadramaut valley. It Li 
built on rising gioaud in the centre of the narrowest point of 
the valley^ so that no one can pass between it and the cliffs of 
the valley out of gunshot of the walls. ITiis rising gmund has 
doubtless been produced by many generations of towns built of 
suu-drieil bricks, for it is the best ^ategical point in the neigh¬ 
borhood, Early Arab writers tell us that the Hiinyarite popu¬ 
lation of this district came here when they abandoned their 
capital at Snhota, or Shahwa, further up the valley, early in our 
era, but w^e found evident traces of an earlier occupatioii than 
this—^an inscriptioii and a seal with the name * Shibam' en¬ 
graved on itp which cannot be later than the third century* 
B. c. And as a point for making up die coravani which started 
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TroFii the fraDkiDccase^gTDwiiig district, Skibain dways 

have been very important 

*^Thc town of Shibam oifer^ a ctidoits appearance as you 
approach ; above its iDud-brick walls with bastions and watch 
towers appear the tall whitewashed houi« of the wealthy, 
which make it look like a large rDimd r^e with sugar on k- 
Outside tlie walls several industries are carried on, the chief cl 
which is the maaefactare of indigo dye. The small leavs are 
dried in the sup and powdered and then put into huge jars — 
which reminded m of the Forty Thieves—filled with water. 
Neit morning these are stirred with long poles^ prodneing a 
dark blue frothy mixtttre^ this is left to sc^e, and then the in- 
dign is taken hnin the bOikum and spread out on doths to 
drain; the substance thus proenred is taken home and mixed 
wiih dates and saltpetre. Four pounds of this indigo to a 
gallon of water makps the requisite and universally Used dye 
for garments, ihe better class of which are calendered by beat¬ 
ing them with wooden hammers on stones*" 

or the coast town of Shehr and its ruler htr. Bent ssys : 

“ Shehr is a detestable place by the sea, set in a wflderiiess 
of and. Once it was the chief comniercial port of the Hadra- 
maut valley» but now Makaila has quite superseded it, for 
Shehr UH nothing but an open roadstead and its bnildings are 
now falling into ruins. Ghallb, the eldest sdn and heir of the 
chief of the Al Kaid familyt the viceregent of his 

father,! who Is in India as jemadar or general of the Amb 
troops, chiefly all Hadranri, in the service of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Ghalib Is quite an Oriental dandy, who Lived a 
life of ^me rapidity vrhen in India, so that his father thought 
it as well to send him to rule in Shehr, where the capabiUties 
for mischief are not so many as at Bombay. He very 

well in Various damask silk coals and faultless trousers; kb 
swnrds and daggers sparkle with jewels j in his hand he flour¬ 
ishes a goldoi'headed cane; and^ as the water is hard at Shehr^ 
be sends his dirty linen in dhows to Bombay to be washed/* 


THE UT^XPLORED RECtONS OF HADRAMjiUl T! 

The Aiabs of Hadramatjt have been still more in contaet 
with Java than ’wvith Iiitiia. I_,afg 0 coloilitrs of Hadianiis vfci'i- 
i^rdited to the Dutch Axchipeliiuo mare than a century ago; 
intermarriage between the Javanese and the Arabs h very com- 
monj and the Mohammedanism of the Dutch Hast Indies is 
entirely of the Hailramaut type. These imoresdug fatls were 
first brought to light by Van den Berg, a Dutch scholar in his 
elaborate work on this province of Arabca and the Arab col¬ 
onics in Java,^ His account of Hadiamaut is a compiliition 
from the bps of the Arab immigrantSp but the description of 
the manDcrs and customs of the people and their religious 
peculiarities is from personal observation. Altogethetj in spite 
of minor geographical itiaccnracies, the book is the trest single 
volume on Southern Arabia and teUs the story of Mam in the 
Dutch Archipelago as it is to-day* The Arabs have always 
been a strong race at tolouiring but it is well to note that the 
influence of Hadiamaut on Java and SuTnaira to-day is not 
less than that of Oman on Zanzibar and East Africa in the last 
ccntiir)\ Even Kailnmiaut will not always remain undiscov¬ 
ered and unremenibcred. The incense-country of antiquity 
has a future before it even as it has had a glorious past. 



A CAvni IJf IIADKAHAUt'd 


t Le Hadrainont etlia CoIcpih Aiabei dniaS le Arthipel iDdien par U 
W- C. den Berg. Bativift, iSS*. By arrdef cf the GfiVOMuaiL 
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MUSCAT AND THE COAWTUKNm OF OMAN 

Ouum k scpmrAtEd rnnn the nit of Ambift bf ft deuft II 
in ils Ear u pominiiiricBLliDii witli the of Hie wurlil k oouccnsctl, 
bn iitftnd with tbe tea an ude iidc and the dncct an Ih-iE <4liefi. UaiirCf 
i|3 ]wpla life evEfi mare pHtuLlivE^ dcnpllE and unchMiii^cd id iheir hftbits. 

than lil* Aml» eenmllf. Along llic ctMxt^ howcTer, espeeJaUf ftt ^f ftSCftf 
thcf ttt mOfO Itl contict Vfitb (he outer vor!d,“ — t/erfrpa/ 

'TN Arab nomericlature Omaii n^plies aoly to a small distT^cl 
in the vidnity of Muscat, bm the name ia genemlly given 
(o the entire southeaateni section of ibe Arabian peninsulii, in¬ 
cluding everything east of a line drawn ftfiru ibe KurLa-Mnrla 
islands to the peninsula of Kntar:^ anciently called Bahrein, 
'rhus defined it is the largeat proviiice of Arabia and in some 
respects the most intetestlog. Hlstoricnllyj politically and 
geographically Qmau has niways been isolated from the other 
provinces. Turkish rule never extended this fer nor did the 
later calipbs long eicrcisc their authority here. The whole 
country has for centuries been under itidependent rulers catted 
Inmms Of Styyids. The populatioB, wbkh is wholly Arab 
and Mohainniedan, (save in the coast towns) was derived 
originally froro two diflerent stocks known to the Arnhs aa 
Kahtani and Adnani or the Yemeni and Muadi, These names 
have changed since the beginning of the eighteenth century to 
Hinani and GhalfirL The Yemen tribes came hrat and are 
most numerouK. The two rival races hat^ been in open and 
continuous feud and antagonism and have kept the eountry' in 
perpetual turmoil. They evea inhabit sexiarate quarters in 
some of the townsp according U> Colonel Mi lea. In Somail^ 
about fifty miles inland from Muscat a broad road marks the 
divinan between the two dans. These two parent stocks are 
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subdivided into scmae loo diffeTeiit tribes utid these again into 
sub-tribes or houses." Each family-group has its own 
Sheikh, a hereditary position assumed by the eldest male in 
the family. 

Very few of the tribes of Oman are nomadie; the greater 
part live in towns and villages alotig the wady-beds. With 
the ejcception of fruits of which there is a great variety and 
abundance, dates arc the sole food product and the chief cjt- 
port of the province. Rice is i imported fh>m India. The total 
papulahoti of Oman is stimated by Colonel Miles not to ex¬ 
ceed t,se»,ooo. Tbjcrc are numerous towns of 5,000 to 10,- 
<xjo inhabitants; Muscat and hfattm are the chief towns on the 
and are practically united as they are only two miles 
apart. The climate of Oman on the comrt is excessivety hot 
and moist during a large part of the year, although the rainfall 
here is only aii to ten inches annually; in the interior the heat 
is greatly tempeird by the cicvatioo, the ramlall is much 
greater and the climate as pleasant as in the highlands of 
Yemen- 

The Omanese state was at its greatest height of power at the 
beginning of the present century. Then the Sultans of Muscat 
exercised rule as far as Bahrcin to the northwest, had jiosses- 
sion of Bunder Abbas and IJnga in Persia, and called Socotra 
and Zanzibar their owti. At this time the Oman Arabs liegan 
their extensive journeys in Africa and, urged by the enormous 
profits of the slave-trade, explored every comer of the great in¬ 
terior of the Hark Continent. At present the authority of the 
Sultan at Muscat, Seyyid Fe>'sul bin Turki, does not extend 
far beyond the capital and its suburbs. 

Ill the early years of the Oman Sultanate, Nitwa was the 
capital, afterward Rostak became the seat of goveintnent, but 
since lyjp, Muscat has been at once the capital and the key, 
the gateway and the citadel of the whole country. On ajs- 
ptoaching Muscat in a British India steamer, the land is first 
sighted, looming up in one ms-ss of dark mountain ra^es; 
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closer, orte portion of this masa directly over the town of Mils' 
cat h to tjc of a dark brown color, ccug oti crag, serrated 
and tom in a fantastic manner and giving^ the haibor a mcKst, 
picturesque appearance. The town itself shows white ablest 
the dark massive rocks, on the summits of which are perched 
numeioLis castles and toft'ers. But, though presenting a pleas¬ 
ing prospect from a distance^ a nearer view reveals the usual 
feattirea of large OHental towns,—narrow, dirty streets, unat¬ 
tractive buildings, and masses of crumbling w'alis under the 
torrid heat of a burning sun and amid all the sweltering snr- 
Toundinga of a damp ciimate. 

The heat of Muscat is proverbiaL John StmyH, the Dutch¬ 
man, who visited this town in 1672, wrote that it was ** so m- 
credibly hot and scorching that strangers are as if they were in 
boiling canldiqnf or sweating tuba.^* A Peoian, named Abd- 
cr-Ra^akp being a Peisinn, was able to surpass all others in ex¬ 
aggerated description and wrote of Muscat In 144a, ^‘The 
heat was so intense that It burned the miurow' in the bones, the 
sword in It^ scabbani melted like wax, and die gems that 
adorned the handle of die dagger were reduced to coal In 
the plains the chase became a matter of perfect case, for the 
desert wits filled with mastod ga^llesl" It Is said that a 
block bulb thermometer has registered iSg^ in the sun ot Mus¬ 
cat and 107° n%htj is not unusual during the hottest 

part of the year* The bare rocks form a parabolic miiior to 
the Gun's rays &om the south and west; add to this the (acts 
that the hills shut off the breezes and that Muscat lies on the 
Tropic of Cancer in the zone of greatest heat. According to 
the witness of a resident, ** the climate of Muscat is had be¬ 
yond ail description. For about three months in the year, 
from December to March, it k tolerably cool at night but after 
the latter month the heat becomes intense and makes MikScnt 
rank but little after the Infernal Regions. There is a short 
break in the hot w^eaiher about the middle of July which gen* 
crallr lasts a month. 
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MusoiT rm coAsriAhim of oman m 

The most conspictaous buildmgs of Mtiscst are the Ih'o farts 
the reUcs of the Portuguese dcfmiDioDp which stand out boldl) 
on each side of the town about icto feet above the sea. They 
commaud tiDl oolj^ the sea-approaaht but the town itself and 
are only accesiblc by a fine stairway cut out of the natural 
rock. The gura that bristle from the forts are Hearty ah old 
and comparatively harmless* Several of them arc of brass aud 
bear the ro^TiJ arras of SpolTL; one is dated i6c6. In the fort 
to the right of the harbor, one can still see the ruins of a 
Portugue^ chapeh ^Vhen Felly visited it in 1S65 the foUow- 
iug insciiptiou was legible s 

AVE MAR. GRASA P.-EA [3 "ECUM Etc. . . . 

Its translation given by him reads; Mary full of 

grace, the Lord is with thee, Don Phillip III., King of Spainj 
Don Joan de Acuna of his council of war and his li^aptain- 
generaj of the artillery in the >'ear i6og, in the eighth year of 
his reign in the crown of Portugal, ordered through Don 
Quarto Menezes^ his commissioner of India^ that this fortress 
ahonid be built.^* 

The Sultan has also a town residence in half decay like all 
the other stone-built but mud-cemented houses of the natives. 
The only residences wcibbuilt and durable are those of the 
British resident and the American consul. The former occu- 
pis the chdee locaticnt in a rock cleft, where breeaes blow 
from two directions. The bazaar of Muscat has little to boast 
of; one of the chief industries is the manufsctuie of /fi/mtfx 
or Muscat candy-paste^ which to the acquired taste is ddicious, 
but to the stranger smells of lancid butter anil tastes like sweet 
wTigon-gtease. 

The town is cut off from the plain behind by a sulstimtially 
built wall which stretches frotti hill to hilh This wall is 
pierced wtith two gates w^bich are always guarded and closed a 
couple of hours after sunnet* The moat outside the wall is 
dry. Beyond it are bou.sra aJid hundreds of mat huts crinci- 
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pall3r iiibibkcd by Bducbii^ and N-cgrocL Tbc Atnerican tah- 
sion house is also outside qf the walb in this quarter. About 
a third of a mile be}^nd are the gardens of Muscat and the 
wells, protected by a tower and guard. The gardens** are 
always visited at sunset by the stroUefs for exerdse, but they 
are hardly large enough to supply a week's fcxx! for loo self- 
rtspcctiDg locusts of noimul appetite^^* 

The population of Muscat is of very tniKcd chaiactEt, Arabs, 
BeltichiSi Banian-Tnidcrs, Nijgroes, Fersians> and e\ery other 
nation that frequents this port of transit. The Arabic spoken 
in all Oman is a dialect quite different from that of Nejd or 
Yemen but tbc Arabic of Muscat is full of pigeon-Euglkb and 
pigeon-Hindustani. ‘l*he extensive and long intercourse with 
Zanzibar and East Africa has also had its induence on the 
speech and habits of the Muscat Amb trader^ The present 
trade is still very toiisidcmble, although less than a cenlnry 
agpo. It is mosliy with India^ there being little direct cnidc, 
with England. The chief exports are dates^ fruit, £hark-fim,i 
fish, and salt^ the importSp rice, sugar, piece-goods, coffecr 
silk, pcirolenm ajid Gurnis, Ibe largest export is of dates 
which nearly all go to the American Market. Bsndes the 
large number of steamers which call at this port, the native 
merchants own (several old British sailing vessels^ some of tbeui 
noted clippers in their day, whidi make one or two voyages a 
year and bring profit to their owners. Native boats also trans¬ 
port cargoes landed at Muscat, to the less (requented ports. 
This adds la the importance of Muscat as nn rn/re/^/ for 
Oman, hlattra is I he teiminus of the cajavan-'TOutes from the 
interior and is in communicaxioifi with Muscat by a naiTow 
mountain path and by sea. 

The so-called Pirate coast stretches along the DQithem 
boundary of Oman on the Persian Gulf from El Katar to 
Ras Maseodutn and was, even os early as E^olcm/s day, in¬ 
habited by wdd, lawless Arabs. On hia map of Arabia they 
are named or fisb-catere. Niebuhr wrote of this 
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part of Ooiaiir " Fishes are so plentiful upon the coast and so 
easily caught j as to be used not only for feeding co^rs, asses, 
and other domestic animals* but even as manure for the fields,” 
Sir John Malcolm, in bis quaint sketches of Persia wrote forty 
years ago : "I asked who went the inhabitants of the barren 
shore of Arabia that we saw, lie answered with appnrent 
alarm, 'they are of the sect of Wahabees and are called 
jowasimee. But God preserve us frorn them, for they are 
monsters, 'fheir occupation is piracy, and their delight mur¬ 
der, and to make it worse they give you the most pious reasons 
for every villainy they commit. They abide by the letter of 
the sacred volume, rejecting all commentaries and trariiticras. 
If you are their captive and oGcr all to save your life they say. 
No 1 It is written in the Koran that it is not lawful to plunder 
the living; but we arc not prtAibited from stripping the dead 
— so saying they knock you on the hcatl.* " 

Thanks to English commerte and gunlwats these fanatic 
Wahabis have become mort tame, and most of them have long 
given up piracy and tumtsl to pearl-diving for a livelihood. 
Hindu traders have settled among them, foreign commeree 
their bazaars, and the black tent is making room for 
the three or four important towns of Dubai, Shartar Abu 
Thubi and Raa-el-Kheima, with growing population and Ui- 
creasing wealth. 

The cape of Musendum and the land back of it, called 
Ras-el‘Jebel is very mountainotis, but beyond Ras-el-Kheitna, 
the coast is low and flat all the way up the gulf. The 
villages are all built near the entrance of salt-water creeks 
or marshes, which serve as harbors at high-tidc. For the most 
part the coast is unfertile, but near Shatka there are palm- 
groves, and further inland are oases. The islands olT this coast 
are moat of them uninhabited. 

The Batina coast is the estception to ail the maritime plains 
that surround so large a part of the peninsnla; in western and 
Bastem Arabia these low sandy plains are nearly barren of all 
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vegetation, but hm extensive pRantadmis and gardcnsextend 
almost to the very occaii beach. Back of tite Tising plain are 
the lofty ranges of Jebel Akhdar, This fertile coast tK^ns at 
Sib, aboEJt tircnly-live miles frotn Muscat, and extends for 150 
miles to the oeighbDrhDod of Khor Kalha with an average 
width of abont twelve miles. It has many towns and villages;; 
the piinctpal ones are the foiiowmg. Sib is a scattered town 
chiefly built of niat-huts with two small detached farts. It has 
a very baxaaTp but extensive dale-groves and gardens. 
Back of Sib on the way up the coast one secs the great blud of 
Jebel Akhdar, 9^900 feet high, and visible over 100 miks out 
al sea. Earka has a lofty Arab fartresSp but for the rest raat- 
huts among date-plantations characterize its genend appear^ 
ance. Large quantities of shell hsh are collected and sent 
inland; the bazaar is good and some Banian traders are 
Settled hm:. Passing several islands the next town is Suaik. 
A Her it the larger town of Sobar, wh th perhaps 4^000 people. 
This town is walled with a high fort in the middle, the resi¬ 
dence of the Sheikh. A high conical peak, of light colGri 
ruses conspicuDusly about twelve miles west of the lawn, and 
with ibe sniTOunding dale gardens and other trees makes a 
pr-rtty picture, i;d together more green than one w'ould expect 
on Arabian coasts. Beyond ISohar the chief villages ore, in 
ordcTt Shinas, AI FujaJra, Dibba. The two lutrer are already 
beyond the Botina and art between the high cUBs and the deep 
sea* 

Going southeast frorn Muscat down the coast toward Ras- 
el-Had wt first pass the little village of Sudab and Bunder 
Jifisa. The latter is of rnierest as the place the Pnmch were 
trying to acquire for a coaling''St[ition from the Sultan of Mus¬ 
cat last year. It has a good anchorage, is only five miles fnsm 
Muscat, and an island precipice, t4o fctrL high, guards the en¬ 
trance. After ihisii, Karyat^ Taiwa, KaJhat and smaller villages 
passed, we reach Sur. 'Iliis targe^ double town is situated on a 
khor or backwater, wuth two forts to the w^estwarcL The Ln- 
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habitiuits, mtmberiiig perhaps 8,000, consist of two dans of 
the Bni Bu All and the Bni Janaba, often at feud with each 
other. The counliy inland is partly cultivated and dale groves 
abound. Sur has always been a place of trade and eutetprise 
and Its buggalows visit India, Zandbar and the Pereian Gulf. 
The people are all bold sadois since many generations. But 
Sur also has the imcnviablt rcpiitadon of being even now the 
centre of iUicit alave^ttading.' Beyond Sur is the headland of 
Jebel and Ras-cl-Had, the eastemmiHi point of Arabia. 

For a knowledge of the coast beyond Rais-d-Had we arc m* 
debted to the papers of Assistant Snrgcon H. J. Carter in the 
journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Aaiadc Society.” 
The two great Arab tribes that dwdl on this coast are the 
Mabrah and the Gharah; the fonner really belong loHatlra- 
(uaut, but the boundaries drawn on the maps are purely arti¬ 
ficial and have no agnificanoe. Neither tribe is depmdent on 
the Oman Sultan nor acknowledges any allegiance to him. The 
Mahrah are descended from the ancient Himyarilea and occupy 
a coast line of nearly 140 Saihut to Ras Morbat; 

their chief town ia Damkut (Dunkot) on Kamar bay. In 
stature the Mahrahs are smaller than most Arabs, ^ by no 
handsome j in their peculiar mode of Bedouin naluta- 
don they put their noses side by side and breathe softly 1 
They subsist by fiahing and are miserably poor; their plains, 
mountains and valleys, except close to Damfcut. are sandy wd 
iurren. Religion they have Scarcely any, and Carter says that 
thev do not even know the Morienj prayera, and. are utterly 
ignorant of the teachings of Mohammed. Their dialect is soft 
and sweet, and they theiuselves compare it to the language of 
the birds i it is evidently a eonupted form of the ancieni. 


r c/. article an “ Preseat Centre vf the Slave Tni<ie.“ in the 

JPrtvne (EorH, (N. Y.) June, , . . . , 

* Notes cn the Mnhivh tribe with voeahulaiy thew hiDgimge i ne « 
^ ,J,c Giremh tribe, geography ^ the S^nlh^St e^ nf 
tS4}. July. 18475 “'1 ** 
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Hiinyaric and! therefore of greit importance in the study of 
philology*^ 

The Gharali tribe inhabit the coast between Mosefrah island 
and the islimds. Their councry ia [tH^nutaliious 

and caFemous and consisEs of a white stratihed limestone for* 
malioD 4^000 or 5,000 feet above the sea-levd. The upper 
part of the mountains are covered with good pasturage and 
rheir slopes with a dense thicket of small tneefi among which 
frankiuccDse and other gum trees are plentifuL The whoik 
tribe are “ cave-dwellers,” since Uature gives them 

better dwellings than the best mud-hut^ and cooler than the 
largest tent of Kcdar. iTicy are Largely nomadic^ however^ 
and shift from cave to cave in their wanderings. Their wanl- 
robe is not an incumbrance as it con^ts of a single piece of 
coarse blue ooiton wrapped around the loins like a short till. 
The women wear a loo^ frock of the some texTune and color 
with wide sleeves^ reaching a little below the knee in front and 
trading on the ground behind; the veil is unknown. Children 
go about endreiy naked. Both men and women tattoo their 
cheeks. For weapons they have swords^ spearSi daggers^ and 
matchloclis. Their frxxl coQaist3 of milkr flesh and haney with 
the wild fruits of the mountains. 

This entire region hai been justly celebrated for honey since 
the days of the Greet geDgruphers i*ho enumerate honey and 
frankincense as iu chief products. 'Hie wild honey of South 
Arabia collected from the rocks and packed in large dry gourds^ 
is fit for an epicure. On Ptolemy's map of Arabia the region 
inland from this coast h called the place 

of incept j and by Pliny is termed rrgw the region 

of frankincense. From the eirlicst times this has been the 
country that produces real frankincense in abundance. Once 
its export was a source of wealth to the inbahitAUts, for incense 
was used In the temples of Egypt and India as well as by the 

I Tlie tnest cbAractCTislJc Ulflercncc bclw^tn htikn and Arabic h the 
mbstitutivn ef for A’ity fk} in nany wvrdl. 
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Jews, and by all the naiima of antiqaity. So important was thla 
comiiaerce in the early history of the world that Springs de¬ 
votes several pages in his Ancient GeograjJiy of Arabia to de¬ 
scribing the origin, extent, and influence of tank in cense on 
civilization. The Arabs were then the gnwtal transport agents 
between the east and the west, i. e,, India and Egypt, The 
Queen of Sheba's empire grew rich in frankmccnse-traile j she 
brought to Solomon “spices ia abundance,” nor was there 
“any such spice" or brought in “such abundance" as that 
which Queen Sheba gave to Solomon, (p. C- cir. 99s.) 

The rise of Islam, the overthtow of the old Himyartte king¬ 
dom, the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, all these eoGperated to destroy the ancient importance 
and prosperity of Southern Arabia, At present, frajitincense 
is still exported, but not in large quantities. The ^— 
cured by making incisions in tive bark of the shrub in May and 
December, On its first appearance it cornea forth white as 
milk, but soon hardens end discolors, Ii is then collected by 
men and boys, employed to look after the trees by the difleront 
families who own the land on which they grow. 


a hakch of ntE mcBJias tsex. 
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THE LANT OF THE CAAIEL 

*" To SM leai Uv* droauxlw^u faj [cgjcn must, I fear, come to 
for these uumeU arc not oflcn lo be met with clscwtieie, not tTed in 
Syria; anil srhoever irishcs to contemptalc the fjwefes in all it* beauty, 
mui pfolooE hi* Journey to Oman, which b for ilnmcdaria, whet Nijd 
a for hoiart, CBshmEre for *ii«ip, jmd THicl for biiIklngi.''_/h^iRv. 

A IX Oman, but especkJly the region just described, is called 
among the Arabs Vm-el-ihi, *• mother of the camel.” 
Palgrave, 1 >oughty and other Arabian travellers agree that the 
Oman dtomedary is the prince of all camel breeds, and 
Doughy sajrs they are tso highly esteemed at Mecca as to fetch 
three tunes the price of other camels. 

Unless one knows something about the camel one can neither 
mdersUnd the Arab nor his language j without the camel, life 
in a large part of Arabia would ai present be impossible; witb^ 
out the camel the Arabic language would be vastly different. 
According to Hammer PurgstttU, the Arabic dictionaries give 
this animal 5,744 diffatut names; there is nut a pagein the 
lexicon but has some lefereDoe to the csmcl. 

The Arabs highly value the camel, but do not admire its 
form and shape. There is an Arab tradition, cited in ffurton’s 
“Gold Mines of Midian,” to the effect that when Ailah deter¬ 
mined to create the horsey He called the South Wind and said, 

*' 1 desire lo draw from thee a new being, condciise thyself by 
parting with thy fluidity.” The Cresitor then took a handful 
of this clement, blew upon it the breath of life, and the noble 
(juadruped appeared. But the horse complained against hi'i, 
hlakc. His neck was too short to reach the di.ttant grass 
blades on the march ; his back had no hump to steady a sad¬ 
dle; his hoofii wta-e sharp trad sank deep into the sand; and 
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he wlded manj grievances. ^\Tieienpon All4i}i cirated 

the CArrtd to prove the fooliahncsa of his compLunt. The horse 
shuddered at the ^ght of what he wanicd to become, and this 
is (he reason ever^ horse starts when meeting its cajicatuie for 
the first time. The camel may not be beaudfuJ, (although the 
Arabic lexicon shows that the words for *' and 

are related) but he is surpassingly u^uJ. 

This animal is found in Persia^ Asia Minor^ Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan^ Mongolia, Western ChinSj Northern India, Syria, 
Turkey, North Africa and parts of Spain, but ttowhere so gen- 
emJly or so finely developed as In Arabia, The tw^o main 
species, not to apeak of varieties, are the Southern, Arabian 
Dfie'huinpcd f^rnpl njirl the Northernj Haetpan twO*hinttped 
cameL Each is specially adapted to ita locality. The Bac¬ 
trim camel ia long-haired, toloiant of the intense cold of the 
Eteppes and is said to cat snow wben ihirsty* The Arabian 
species is short-haired, intol^^t of cold, but able to endure 
ihijBt and eitrcme heat. It is inr4:edible to Arabs that any 
camchkind should have a double hump. A camel differs from 
a dromedary In nothing save blood and breed. The camel is 
a pack'horBe; the drnmedary a race^horsc. 'fhe camel is 
thick-built, heavy-footed, imganily, jolting; the dromedary 
has finer hair, lighter step, is easy of pace and more enduring 
of thirsL A caravan of camels is a freight^train ; a. cotupany 
of Oman /Ac/fi/-riders is a limited express. The ordinary car- 
avan travels si hours a day and three mdes an hour^ but a 
good dromedary can run serventy miles a day on the stretch, 
A tradesman from Aneyza told Doughty that he had ridden 
from El Kasim to Taif &nd bock, a distance of over 700 miles, 
in fifteen days 1 Mehsan Allayda once mounted his dromedary 
after the Friday midday prayer at KFAly and pra.yed the next 
Friday in the great Mosque at Damascus about 440 miles dis¬ 
tant. The Haj-road post-rider at Ma’an can deliver a message 
at Damascus, it is said, at the end of three days; the distance 
is Over 200 miles. 
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The Arabs have a sayiBg that the camel li the greatest df 
all blessings given by Allah to matikind/* One is not sur- 
prUed that the meditative youth of Mecca who led the camels 
of Khadiyah, to §yrm and back by the desert should 
appeal to the imlieUcveJT& id Allnh and His prophet in die 
W0frds> “ as?/ ^ ^ 

" (Surah liXK^■iii. i f of the Koran.) 

To describe the camel is to describe God's goodness to the 
destrrt-diiellers. Everything about the animal shovi'S evident 
design. Jlis long neck* gives wide range of visicin in desert 
marches and enables bim to reach far to the ti^eagrc dcs«tt 
shrubs on either side of his pathway. The canilagindus textujE 
of his mouthj enables him to eat hard and lliomy plants—the 
pasture of the desert His cars are very small, and his nostrils 
large for breathing, but are specially capable of closure by 
valvedike folds against the fearful Simoon. His eyes are 
prominent, but protected by a heavy overhanging upper-lid^ 
limiting vision upward thus guarding from the direct rays of 
the noon sun. His cushioned feet are petiuliaily adapted for 
ease of the rider and the animal alike+ Eive homy pads are 
given him to rest on when kneeling to receive a burden or for 
repose on the hot sand. His hump is not 0. dcdoiiaJ but a 
and acknowledged reserve store of nutriment as well as nature's 
packsaddle for the cotntricrce of ages. Hks water resen^oirs in 
connection with the stomach p enable him when in good condi¬ 
tion to travel for five days without waller. Again p the camel 
alone of all ruminants has incisot-teeth in the upper jaw, wbich^ 
with the peculiar structure of hia other teeth, make his bite, 
the animai's first and main defence* most fomddable. The 
akdetOD of Ute cartsel h full of proofs of deagti. Notice, for 
exaioplep the arched backlKme constructed in such a way as 
to sustain the greatest weight in proportion to the span of 
the supports; a strong camel can bear t^oao pounds' weight, 
although the usual load in Qinan is not more than fioo pounds^ 
The camd is a Jamrslii- animal in the full sense of the wordj 
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for the Arahian dooilcile is iDdcbtrcl to the camel for nearly all 
It bolds. All that can be obEalncd from the animal is of value* 
Fueh Eoillc, excellent hair for tents^ ropes^ ahawls and coarser 
i^hdes axe obtained rrom the living animal; and fiesh-fdodp 
leather, bones and other useful BubsEances from the dead. 
Even the footprints of the camel though soon obliterated, are 
of special value in the desert. A bghter or smaller foot would 
leave no tracksp but the catnd's foot leaves data for the Eedouin 
science of —the art of uavigutiun for the ship of the 

desexL Camel tracks ore gossip and sciccice;, history and 
philosophy to the Amb caravan. A camebmardi is the standard 
measure of distance in all Arabia i and the pdee of a milch- 
camel the standiiTd of value in the interior. When they have 
little or no water the miserable nomads rinse their hands in 
earners water and the nomad women wash their babes in it. 
Caniers-milk is the staple diet of thousands in Arabia even 
though at times it be bitter because of wormwood pasturage. 

As to the character of the camel and its good or evil nature 
authorities differ, l-ady Ann Blunt considers the camel the 
most ahusisd and yet the most patient animoJ in existence. 
t*algrave, pu the other handp thus describes the stupidity and 
Ugly temper of the beast: ** 1 have, white in Englondi heard 
and read more than once of the docile cumel. If docile means 
stupidp well and good; in snch a case the camel is the very 
model of docility. But if the epithet is intended to designate 
an animal that takes an interest io its rider so far os a beast canj 
that ohtys from a sort of submissive ocr half fcllow'-feeiing with 
its masterp like the horse and elephant, then I say that the 
camel is by no means doeikp very titiich die contrary. He 
will never attempt to throw yon off his back, such a trick be¬ 
ing far beyond his limited comprehension ; but if you fall offi 
he will never dream of Stopping for you ; and if turned loose 
11 Is a thousand to one he will never find his w^ay back to his 
accustCHned home or pasture. One only symptom will he give 
that he is awTue of his rider^ and tliat is when the laltcr is 
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about to mount hini^ for on suLh an cicaision,, of ad¬ 

dressing him in the style of Bnlaaio^s cEtore bttelJigent beast, 

* Am not 1 thy camel upon which thou hast ridden ever since 
I was Ihine unto this day ?^ he wib bend back hh long snaky 
neck toward his masteip open his Enormous jaws to bite^ if he 
dared, and roar out a tremendous sort of groan, as if to com¬ 
plain of some Eutiiely nw and imparallelEd iiqustice about to be 
done hioL In a word he ia from fiist to last an undomcsticatcd 
and savage animal rendered serviceable by stupidity alone. 
Neither attachment por even habit can impress him j never 
Ume, though dot wide-awake enough to be exactly wilcL’* 
I can bear witness that the camels 1 have ridden in Hassa ond 
Venom were allogelbef moie kindly thaji the ugly cieaturE cd 
PalgravE. 

The chief authorTties on the intcritir of Oman were, nntii 
recent date* Niebuhr^ Welkted {1S35), WhitdCKk 
Eloy {tS43) FsHgtwYtj (1B63). Palgrave^ bowei-crj only 
visited the coast and his account of the interior and its history 
is pure Tomance, l^er travellers have visited the chief cities 
of Jebel Achdar and corrciborated the accuracy of Licuteruint 
Wellsted in his Travels in Arabiii,” Unfortunately Welb 
stcd"s acquaintance e\^en with colloquial Arabic was very 
limited and he frankly avows that be encountered serious diffi¬ 
culties in uoderstandmg the people. ** Wellsted's map^" says 
Badger^ the only one of the provbce whicb wc possess 
drawn up from peisonal obserratiop and * » * It affords little 
or no eeitain indication of the numerous towns and villages 
beyond the rcEtricted routes of the traveller. It ta lemarkable 
and by no m-eans creditable to the British Govemment to Indiaj 
thatf notwithstandieg our mtimate political and commercial 
relations wUh Omajij for the last century, wc know atUu&Jly 
lesii of that country beyond the coast than we do of the Lake 
districts of Africa-* Badger wrote in tSfiOj but although 
Colonel Miles and others have visited the region of Jchel 
* “ Hi^ry or OiEmn.” 
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Adidar, all the country beyond is still largely /errfl im&snifa. 
No one Iieis ever mnde the journey beyond the range of mDun- 
Uins or solved the ttiysiery of Westeni Oman, which Is still a 
b\mk on ihe best maps j nor do we know anything of the land 
loo miles southwest of Mttscatj save by Arab hearsay. 

The highLmds of Omun may be divided into three districts; 
Ja'aLin horn Jebel Saffan to Jcbel Fadah on the easL Omnn 
proper on. the Jcbel AchditTp and on the essteru 

£;lopes of Jebel Okdal. The most populous and ferUle district 
15 ihul of Jebd Achdar which is dso the best knovm. The fer¬ 
tility of the whole region ia wonderful and in striking oantrast 
with the barren rocks of so huge a part of the coast. With a 
Bemi-tropica] Himatep an ekvadon of 3^000 to 5,000 feet and 
abundant springs^the wadys and oases of Oman have awakened 
the delight and amazement of every traveller who has ventured 
to explore them. Water^ the one priceless treasure in all 
Arabia, here issues in perennial stneums from many rocky clefts 
and is most carefully husbanded by the iugenuity of the people, 
for wide irrigation, by means of canals or watercourses enUed 
/a/nj\ Welistcd thus dcscribeg these underground nqueductfi: 
“ ITiey are as far as 1 know peculiar to this country, and are 
made at an expense of labor and skdl mcire Chinese than 
Arabian, 'fhe greater part of the surface of the land being 
destitute of running streams on the surface, the Arab® have 
sought In ekmed places for spnngs or fountains beBcath it. 
A channel horn this fountnlo-bead is then, with a very slight 
descent, bored in the direction in which it is to be conveyed^ 
leaving apertures si regular distances to alford light and air to 
those who are occasionally sent to keep it clean. In diia 
way the water is frequently conducted for n. distance of six 
or eight mileSp and an nnUmited supply is thus obtained. 
These channels are about four feel broad and two feet deep 
and contain u cleai, rapid stream. Most of the large towns or 
oa.res have four or hve of these rivulets or (plural 
running into them. The isolated Bperts to which water k thuj 
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conveyed, [nssess a sail so IcrtiJe thM nearly every grain, thiit 
or vegetable, cammon to India, Arab ar Pcrala^ ia produced id- 
most spontaneoualy j and the taits of the oases will be no longer 
regarded as an eKaggeradoD^ since a single conveys the 
traveller from the glare and sand of the draert into a fertile 
tract, watered by a hundred rills, teeming with the tne^t 
Itixnrlous vegetation^” 

iTie chief caravan rotates inknd start from the coast, at 
Sohar through Wady-ebja^y, at Siaaik through Wady Thala, 
at Barlca or Sib through Wady Mhhanl and Wady Zaalah 
(alternative routes) at Maira, by the samCt and at Snr through 
^V&df Falj. Oo the castcrti side of the tnountidu range the 
chief toims are Rastak, Kalchl and SomeiL On the farther 
side we have Tencxrf, Behitah and Nerwa, aJI large towns welh 
w^aterecL ** Between these fertile oases one travels ^ sometimes 
an entire day through stony wady, or o^'er volcanic rock, 
climbing a didicult uiountain passp or enrossing a wide sea dike 
desert, without seeing a hahitatioii or meeting a fellowHrteaiure 
except an ot^casional caravan. Their rifles arc swung over the 
shoulders of the riderSp and their wild song keeps dmewith the 
slow tread of the camels. » , * 

**From Nakhl it is a long da/s journey to Lihiga at the 
foot of Jcbel Achdar- Two other beautifully sitnated moun¬ 
tain villages, Owkon and Kola, are in close piroximilyi. Here, 
ns well as on the mountairtSp^ dwells a tribe of hardy moun- 
taineers, the Bni Ryam. In features and habits this tribe is 
quite distinct from the other Oman tribe. All over these 
mountains the people l«ad a peaceful life, and the absence of 
(ire-arms was noticeable in comparison with the valley tribes, 
where each man carries his rifle, often of the beet English or 
German pattern- 

■■ From Lihiga we began the ascent, and after a halfn-day 

I The rrmainder of (he chapter k qantEd imm the letter^ of my Isrqther, 
Rev« K J- Zwemer^ And the Bketch of Tenoof wb 3 drawn by kim Ofk one 
nt kk jonmeyii 
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of most difficult climliiDgr reached the of the pass at pooi]- 
day, my baitmieter registcritig 7,050 feet. Here mi a level 
projecting rock, which afforded a splendid extended view of 
the Wady Mcstel, where dw eE the Bni Rtiweihah, we had our 
lunch, and were glad to slake our thirst out. of the goatskin 
the guide carried on his shoulder. Ftewn the top of the pass 
we descended to the level table land at a height of 6,soo feet, 
and at sunset reached the ideally beautiful village of Sheraegah. 
It is in a circular ravine several hundred feet in depth, and like 
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a huge amphitheatre where grow in terraces, apples, peaches, 
poniegnmates, grapes and other temi^ate products in 
profusion. Ice and snow are firequenily seen here during 
winter, and in summer the temperature registers no higher than 
80' F. In March we had a temperature of 40“, and enjoyed 
a huge fire in the guest-room where a hundred Arabs came to 
visit us, and entertained us with the recitation of Arabic 
poetry. Such an opportunity was not to be nr^lected, and 
they, os an agricultural people, wen: interested in the parable of 
the So^er smd the tiplanation. » - ■■ 
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“ We preswfd on over the rooai dliiciiJt mountaiin rtKuia to 
Tenoof, at the foot of the mountains on the further nde. 
Nlewa, the old capital of Oman, is btit three hottts* journeys 
from Tenoof. It has a large drcnlar fort about aoo feet in 
diameter, built of rough hewn stone and cenbcnt. We intended 
to return to Muscat along the valley toad via Someilp but the 
Stott of oimrs at Nezwo mide roods through hostile tenritory 
unsafe, and we decided to recross the TuountaiiiSf eujoying 
again their cool climate and the rHendUncss of the people. By 
tiding long camel-stages and taking short rests, we were able to 
reach Muscat from the top of the mountains in four days, hav¬ 
ing been absent on the Journey twenty-oue days.'" 
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the pearl ISLANIffi OF TflE <SULF 

•** Wc are aH frtMn the higlirti tfl the lowest ^ImTef om ntaitEX^ 
the Pearl/ «aii3 Mohammed Mli Thanee to me tioe evening J oDar was the 
exprcEsinn QUl of plaiSL AJl thoiight, all oimvefsaiian^ aU cmptormcnl, 
tcras tm that one subjci-l; eTVrythmg else is mm by eaiOiE^ anal below 
even letiMilieSf con^dcraticffl. ”— Jb^avt. 

H alf way down the Pdfsiatl Gulf^ off the cast Arahmi 
coastf betwrai the [:»erLiQBula of KL Katar and tht Turkish 
pTD^incc of El Hassa, sue the islands of Bahrein/ This oatoe 
was formerly applied to the eolire triangular projeddoft of the 
coast between the sail-sea of the gulf and the fresh waier Rood 
of the Euphrates; hftice its name the two seas." 

But since the days of BarckJiardt's map the name is restricted 
to the aichipclago. The larger island is itself often called 
Bahrein* while the nejtt in sda&e is named Mpharrek—“ place of 
homing.*' The Arabs say that this was so named because the 
Hindu traders used it for cremating their dead. 

The Tonin island is about tn'cnty-seven miles b length from 

* 'tTicse klanr ilt m idEutifted hy Spimger and otbciB with DeilM of the 
Scriptures, (Em/wI titvli, 15 ), and were known to the RcnURs by the 
name ef Tyba, PlTny wdtei af the CDttt^h-treeSw « 
fMtfPt rfj'am 7y4» (lii, lo). Straho delcHbei the 

ptMratewa temples that exlsIeEl an the bluDds^ ind ttoSemy speaki af the 
pcurl-fHheHei which fmm time itsinwimoriaJ flenriBbed sJong thett 
The geaErapltet, Jnla. also teHl of a battle fought off the laleiirla belwecu 
the RomajTs attil lUe Amhs. Ftdkmy'a jineieiit map ihowa tmw litUe WM 
hpnwn as to the size Ur location of the grmip. E^en Klebiihi^i nmp^ 
whieh is wniwlcrrulty coircet in the ttaain^ makei a urcat ertor in the j«H- 
tien of the islands^ in his djiy Use two pnocipal islands wtue called Owal 
and Ajad| nanaea which slifL linger- 
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north to south, and ten miles in hreadtli. Towaid the centre 
there is a slightly elevated tafaJc-limd, mostly barren, 1 welve 
miles horn the northern end is a dump of dark volt;anic hills, 
400 feet high, called Jebei Dokhan. “ Mountain of Smoke*” 
The northern half of the island is well watered by abundant 
fteah-water springs, always luke-wartn in temperature. This 
part of the island is covered with beautiful gardens of date* 
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palms, poiritgranale, and olher tr«s, The coasl is cver>Ti here 
low, and the water shadow for a long distance. There is no 
pici or jetty any where, so that, es*;ept at high water, boats 
anchor nearly a quarter of a mile front the shore. 

The total populadnn of the Islandip is estitnated at near y 
60,000, ail of them Moslcitvs with the exception of about 100 
Banian traders from Sindh, India. Menatnah, the large town 
on the northeast point of the island, with perhaps io.<»o in¬ 
habitants. is built along the shore for about a mile; the houses 
ore mostly poor, many being mere mat-huts. This town is the 
market place and coomercial cetitic fpr the whole 
Here is the post office and custom-house and here the bulk of 
the trade is carried on for the whole island. A short distance 
from Menamah is the old town of Bclnd le Kadim, with ruiaa 
of better buildings and a line most[ue with two minarets. The 
mowpe is of very early date, for the older Ctific character is on 
all its ioscri[»tiDn3, covered over in some places by more recent 
carving and inscriptions in later Arabic. 

The largest 5[>ring on the islands is called F ,1 Adhart, '* the 
virgins." It issues from a reservoir thirty yards acras, and at 
least thirty fe« deep, flowing in 4 stream six or eight feet wide 
and two feet deep. Tliis is remarkable for Arabia, and gives 
some idea of the abundant supply of water. Under the sea, 
near the island of MoharTelt, are fresh-water springs always 
covered with a fathom of salt water. The natives lower a hol¬ 
low, weighted bamboo through which the fresh water gushes out 
a few inch^ above sea-level. The source of these fresh-water 
springs of Bahrein must be on the niainland of Arebia, as ail 
the opposite coast shows a similar phenamena- Apparently 
the Rh>er Affan marhed on old maps of the peninsula as 
emptying into the Persian Cxulf near Bahrein was an under- 
ground river, known to the older geographers. 

If Egypt is the gift of the Nile, Bahrein may well be called 
the gift of the pearl-oyster. Nothing else gave the islands 
their nneient history, and nothing so much gives tliem their 
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proent impormuce. The peorE-H&hmea nie the one great in' 
dustr^ of Bahrein. They cltc carried on ever)' 3'ear from June 
until October, emd even for a longer pcricid^ if hot weather sets 
in earlier. Xe^ly alt the island populatioo are engaged in the 
work in sqoie way, and during the season there k only one 
topic of conversation in ihe coffec^shops and the ev^ing- 
mejlis,—PEAHLs. The pearl ha^ ihk distinction above all 
other precious stones, that it tt^uiies no human hand to bring 
out its beauties. By foodem scientistSp pearls are believed to 
be the result of an abnormal setrrtiDn, cau,sed by the irritatioa 
of the moUusk's shell by same foreign substance—in shorty a 
disease of the pearboyster. But it is not surprising that the 
Arabs have many curious HUperstitions as to the cauacr of pearl- 
formatloQ. Their poets tell of how the tnousaan rains falling 
OB the banks of Ceylon and Bahrein fmd c^umce lodgment in 
the opened mouth of the pcarl^oystEr* Korh drop distills a 
gem, and the size of the nundrop determines the luck of the 
future diver. Heaven-bom and cradled in the deep blue sea, 
it is the purest of gems and, in their eyes* the most precious. 
Not only in its creatiofii but in its libcmtion from its prison- 
house under ten fathoms of water the pearl costs pain and sac¬ 
rifice, So far as this can be meoirured in pounds, shLUings and 
pence, this cost is easy of computadon. The total value of 
pearls exported from Bahrein in 1896 was £303^^41 sterling 
1*500,000)^ The Bumber of boats from Bahrein engaged 
in the fisheries is about nine hundretl and the cost of bringing 
one boat's share to the surface is 4,810 rupees (about #1,600),^ 
litmdreds of craik also come to the oyster-banks from other 
jiortii ou the gulf It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
pearl divers do not receive the aniounl fairly due them for their 
toil. Ibcy are one and all victims of the ** truck-system " in 
its worst form, being obliged to purchase all supplies, etc., 

* TKia out la divided as ffdlnwi; Fishing Unfiick 400^ wage* of tn 
divi^ra ifj, wngcs of 13 ropc-hold^fV Ri. 3,400; aj^ratm Afj. 4a 

To^&lrM//^ 4,£ia 
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from their rtiasterH^ Thejf are coBsequcntly so mndb in debt 
to him as often to mate thein praciicaUy hia sbves. The boats 
anj generally owned by the merchants, ajid the crew are p^id 
at a low rale for a whole year's work, only Tet;eivmg a small 
cHtra allowance when they bring np pearls of special sbe or 
brilliancy. In the winler season these divers are out of work* 
and consequently incur large debts which are charged to the 
Belt season's account By force of circumstances and age¬ 
long practice the islanders are also mudi given to the via of 
gambling on the market. Even the poorest fisherman will lay 
ills wager—and lose k. It is not the thirty thousand ftshemieo 
of the gulf with their more than five thousand boats who grow 
rich in ihe pearl-fishing business } the real profit fails to those 
who remain on share—the Arab and Hindu brokers of Bombay 
who deal direct with Eerliup London and Paris. A pearl ofteo 
trebles in v-alue by changing hands, even t^fore it reaches the 
fkimbay market. 

'Fhe divers follow the most primitive method m their work. 
Their boats are such as their ancestors used before the Portu¬ 
guese were expelled froiii Bahrein in 1622+ Even Sinbad the 
sailor might recogniae every rope and the odd spoon-shaped 
oars. These boats are of three kinds, very siirnlar in general 
appearancej but dllTering in size, called and 

All of the boats have good lines and are well-built 
by the natives from Indian limber. For tbe ifest, all is of 
Bahrein manufacture except their pulley-blocks, which come 
from Bombay. Sailclotli is woven at Mctiamah and nop® are 
twined of date-fibre in rude rope-walks which have no ma¬ 
chinery worth mcntionitig. Even the long* soft iron nails that 
bald the boats together me haniuiercd out on the an vil one by 
one by Bahirin blackstnUhs. 

Elach boat lias a sort of figure-head, called the geu^ 

crally covered with the skin of a sheep Of goat which was 

1 The is a tnueb iniHlIn: bcml. like the Hoglish jall| l»a 1 ^ ftud 

15 Ti5cil in Ihe hubor uiiil £ur dinii en^und ihc a ^ Ss Twl^ - 
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sacrificed when the boat was first bunched. This is one of the 
Semitic customs whkh appear m vanotis foarms all over Arabia— 
blood-sacrifice—and which Islam has ncYer uprooted. All the 
fishermen prefer to go out in a boat which has cut a covenant 
of blood with Neptune. The larger boats used in diving hold 
from twentj to forty men, less than half of whom are divefs, 
whik the others are rope-holdeo^ and oarEtnen. One man in 
each boat is called AY /, the onc-who-prayB, be* 

cause his sole daily duty is to take charge of the rope of any 
One w'ho stops to pniy or cat. He has no regular work^ and 
w^hen not otherwiM oigaged vicanoukly mends ropes and sails 
or cooks the rice and fish over charcoal embers. He is there- 
lorc also called £/ ** the sitter/* very suggestive of his 

sinecure office. 

The divers wear no dabomte diving-suit, but descend 
clothed only in their and Ji^hadaal. The first is a true 

/rW-wT or doihespin-like clasp for their nostrils. It is 
made of two thin slices of hom fastened together with a rivet 
or cut out whole in a quarter circle so as to fit the lower 
part of the nose and keep out the water, li has a perforated 
head through which a string pa^es and w hich suspends it from 
the divers neck when not in use. KhiSijat are '' finger-hats” 
made of leather and thrice the length of an ordiuary thimbk. 
They are worn to protect the fingers in gathering the penrb 
shells from the sea-bottom; at the height of the pear] season 
large baskets full of all sijes of these finger^enps are exposed 
for sale in the bazaar. Each diver uses two sets in a 

season. A basket, called and a stone-weight complete 

the diver's outfit. Thia stone, on which the diver stands when 
he plunges down fecl-fiist, is fastened to a rope passing be¬ 
tween his toes and is immediatily raised i another mpe is al- 
tachfti to the diver and his basket by which he gives the ^gnal 
anil is drawn up, 'IIic best divcri remain below only two or 
three minutes at most, and whtn they cotuc up are uine-tentlis 
ffufibcated. Many of them are brought up unconscious aaid 
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canncit be brought to life. Deafocss, and suppuradon of 
the ear, due to carele&fflcss or perforated car-drtiimj caused by 
the enorraous pressure of the wuier at such depths, arc com¬ 
mon amODg diverg. Rheumatisni and neuralgia are universal 
and the pearl-fisher!^ are the great exception atnoiig the Arabs 
in not possessing beautiful teethr 

Bbarks are pJentifnl and it is not a rare thing for them to at¬ 
tack diveni. But the Bahrein divets are fnore fearhil of a 
ismail species of dcvii-jlsh which lays hold of any part of the 
body and draws blood rapidly. Against diis monster of the 
sea they guard themselviH by wearing an "oteraJJof white 
cloth during the early part of the season when it frequents the 
banks. Their talcs of horror regarding the devil-fish equal 
that of Victor Hugo in his “Toilers of the Sta.^’ 

The divers remain ont in their boats as long as their supply 
of fresh water lasls^ often three weeks or even more. Sir 
Edwin Amdd's lines are therefore not as correct as they are 
beautiful: 


** Deat at llie wet di™ |o the eyes 
or Ills, pale w Lfe who wiuts and weepi cn 
By saiiih uf Itahrciii fa the Fcrtii It Gulf; 
FluisgLikg all daj m the bine watcA, at aigbE,^ 
Hatriug np bb taJe of prCdiotiS picatU:* 

RcJfiilW bar IB ihcir hut upon the tharer" 


’VMicn the pearl-oj'sters are brought up they are left on deck 
over night and the next irtomifig are opened by means of a 
curved knife, six inches loiigp caLltd Before the da}‘S 

of English commerce the niotber^of-pearl was thrown away as 
worthless. Now it has a gootl market-value and {after being 
scraped free of the small parasites diat infest the outer shell) is 
packed in wooden crates and exported in large quantities. The 
total value of this export in 1&57 j£St^94 (iaRpOOo). 

The xAruhs have asked me in amazement what in the world the 
Franks'' do with empty gea-shdE; and some tell idle talcs of 
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how they axe ^otmd op into pearl dust and pressed into artifi¬ 
cial or arc used »ts a veneer to cover brick houses. 

On share the pearls are classified by the inercliajits, accord¬ 
ing to weighty SKc, shape, color and brilliancy. There are 
button-pearls, pendants, round Lsh, oval, flat, and perfect 
pearls;: pearls, white, yellow, golden, pink. blue, azure, green, 
grey, dull and black; seed-pearls the size of gtaius of Band 
and pearls as large as an Arab's report^ emphasized with fre¬ 
quent nfiT//iTkt^ can make them, 1 have seen a pendant pearl, 
the ^ze of a Inazelnut, worth a few thousand rupees; but there 
are Arabs who win swear by the prophet's beard ^each hair of 
which IS sacred I) that they have brought tip pearls os laj^e as 
a pigeon s egg. The jjeari brokers cany their wares about lied 
in bags of turkey-red calico; they weigh them in tiny brass 
scales and learn their exact size by an ingenious device con¬ 
sisting of a ne^l of bra^ sieves, called /treur, six in numberj 
with apertures slightly clificring in size. The pearls are put 
into the largest sieve first; those that do not fall through its 
pea-sLsed boles are colletl, chief ; such are generally 

pearls of gr¥^ price, although - their Talue depends most ou 
weight and perTeedDo of form. The second size jg called 
Batff belly/* and the thinJ mu//, tail.Color has only a 
fashion-v^ue ; Europe |jtefers white and the Orient the golden- 
yellow; black pearb are not highly esteemed by Orientals. 

Before they are shippt^ the large ijcarls are cleaned m r^efa 
a kind of native BOap-powdcr, and the smaller ones in soft 
brown sugar; then they are tied up in calico und sold in lots 
by weighty each bundle being supposed to contain pearls of 
average equal value, 1 low k is pt^ible to collect custom dues 
on ^ar/x among a people whose consciences rival their wide 
breast-pockets in concealing capacity, snrpsLSses compiehensioii. 
But the thmg is dontp for the farmer of the custom dues grows 
rich and the statistics of eK|K>rt are not pure guess-work. 

rise Bahrein islands also produce q uantities of dates, and there 
is an export trade in a remarkably fine breed of asses, celebrated 
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aU over the GuK. A fiood Bahreiii donkey is easy lo 

ride and almost as good a rOiidsler as ail average horse. The 
only manufactures^ beside sail-sheetiDg^ are coarse cliiEh for 
turbans, and reed-inab of very fine tenure. The chteT uu- 
ports are rice, timber and piece goods for whkh Bahrein 15 the 
depot fur alt eastern Arabia, Three sights arc sl^own to the 
stranger-tourist to the isiands of Bahrein * the pcari ■ fisiherieSp 
the Iresh-wnter springs, and the ancient ruins of an early dvi^ 
lizntion at the vill^e of AIj, These ruins are the i/tsw- 

wa/iJf " the dwcUings of the first inhabitants, who arc believed 
to have been destroyed by Albh because of llteh wickcdiiewi* 
An hour's ride through the tbte gardens and past the minarets 
brings ns to the village of Ah, It can generally be seta from 
a good disEance because of the smoke which rises from the 
huge ovens where pottery is baketl The potter turns his 
wheel to-day und faihions the native w^aterd^ with deft hand 
utterly ignorant and careless of the curious sepulchral tumuli 
which cast their shade at his feet. South and west of the 
village the whole plain is studded with mounds, at least three 
hundred of them, the largest being about forty feet in height. 
Only tu^o or three have ever been opened or explored. Theo¬ 
dore Bent in cximpany with his wife explored these in 1SS9, 
with meagre icsuhSp but no further investigations have been 
made though it is a field that may yet yield large results. 
M. Julca OpiMt. the French Assytiolpgifit, and others legard the 
i5iland as an extremely old centre of civilitation and it is now 
well known that the first settlements horn andent Babylonia 
were in tlie Persian Gulf which t hen extended as far north as 
Mugheir^ near Suk-ea Shiukh^ But those first settlers probably 
went to the coasts of Africa and to the kingdoms of Southein 
Arabia, in which case Bohreiu was on their line of iraveL It 
must always have been a depot for shipping because of its 
abundant water-supply in a region where fresh-water is gen¬ 
erally scarce. The mounds at Alt probably date from this 
very early period^ although no currobaratiou in the shape of 
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cyliEdcTs or hricks beajiBg iuscripiiona has yet been found, the 
chameter of the fitruttnres Found in ihe rnaimds Ls undoubted 
iTOof of iheir great autiiiuity. 

I 1 ie larger mound opened hy Bent, now con^t^ of two 
roct-built nhumbers of very taigc tiloneSr square masonry, and 
no trace of an arch or a pillar. The lower cbELmbo: is twen ly- 
eight feet in length* five feet in widths and dght feet high j it 
has four niches or recesses about three feet deep, two at the end 
of the passage and two near its entrance. The upper chajn- 
ber is of the same length as the lower, hut its width is six 
inches less^ and its height only four feet dght inches. The 
lowca- passage is hand plastered as an impression of the ma- 
son"s hand on the side wad still proves. If digging were 
made ^eipw the mounds or other mounds were opened better 
results might follow, ajid perhaps inscriptions or cylinders 
would be dificovcTTcd. A year or two ago a jar containing a 
large number of gold coins was found near AM by some m- 
live workmen ; these however were Cufic and of a much later 
period than the mounds. Near Yau and ZiUag, on the otber 
Bide of the island there are also ruins and very deep wdls cut 
through solid rnct willi rope-marks on the curbing; per¬ 
haps these also axe of early date. On the island of Mohatrek 
there is a place called IlA ** the monastery " with mina 

of what the Arabs call a church j whether this is of Portu¬ 
guese date like the castle or goes back to a much earlier period 
before Mohammed, we cannot tell. 

llie cliu^atc of Bahrein is not m bad as it Is often described 
by casual risitors. No part of the f^ersian Gulf can be called 
a health resort* but neither is the climate uobealthful at all 
seasons of the year- In March and April, October, Novem¬ 
ber and I>ecember the weather is delightful, iudoor tempera¬ 
tures seldom rising above 85*^ F.^ or falling below 60* F. Whtn 
north winds blow in January and Fehmory it is often cold 
enough for a hre [ iliese are the rainy months of the year and 
least healthfuL especially to the natives in their badly-bmit 
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From May to Septerr^ber induGi ve is the hot seasop, 
atthougli ihe nights remain cool and the heat is ttitiiiered by 
5ca-btec^c3 ^csiled^ MI ManTi), until the middle of June. 
Heavy dews at night are common and mate the aunnsplicm 
murky and oppressive when there is ao sea-brewe. Land- 
breezes from the west and south continue irregularly through¬ 
out the entire summer* ’ftTien they fail the thmnomctcr leaps 
to over one hundred and remains there day and night until the 
ripples on the stagnant^ placid sea proetdm a respite (roin the 
torture of sweltering heat. A record of temperaturej kt{A at 
Meuamah village in the summer of i&93j shows a minim um 
indoor tauperaiure of ^5* and a maximum of 107° in the 
shade. The prevailing wind at Bahrein, and in fact all over 
the Gulf, IS the or J^onhwester changing its directiou 

slightly with the trend of the coast. The air during a shem- 
mal is generally very dry and the sky cloudless^ but in winter 
they are somctiuies at first accompanied by rain-sqUislls. In 
winter they are \'ery sevuiu and endanger the shipping. The 
only other strong wind is called J^mis / it is a southeasLer and 
blows irfegularly from December to April. It is generally ac¬ 
companied by thick, gloomy wither* with severe squalls and 
falling barometer. The saying amCM 3 g sailors that there is al¬ 
ways loo much wind in the Gulf or ueme at all/' ia very true 
of Bahrein. 

This saying holds true also of the political history of the 
Gulf. Bahrein, because of its pearl-trade has ev'cr been worth 
contending for and It has been a bone of contendDn among the 
neighboring rulers ever since the naval battle fought by ihe 
early inhabitants against the Romans. After Mohammed's 
day the Carmathiani overran the islands. Portuguese, Arabs 
from Omant Persians, Turks and lastly the English have each 
in turn claimed rule or prolcctioa over the archipelago. !t is 
sufficient to note here that in 1867, ^Isa bin ALi (called Mrau in 
Curzon’s Persia/" as if the name came from Jacob's brother 
instead of the Arab form of Jtisus t) was appomted ruilng 
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Slicikh by the Briltsh who drpa^ hi& Duller Mphnmmed bin 
Khalifa for plotliiig piracy* 

'rhe present Sheikh is A typical Arab and spends niosi of his 
time ID hawking and the chase; the religious rnlet whkh in a 
Moslem land raeans the judicial and exeentive deporlnicnb 
rests with the AWf or Judge. There is no legiskiiiiie as the 
was Uid down once for all in the Koran and the tradltian&. 
The adminisiration of /Wis rare. Oppression^ black mail 
and bribfH^y are naiversAl; and^ except in commerce and the 
slavic-trade, English pmtectioo has brought about no refoims 
on the isLand. To be *'protected" means here strict neu¬ 
trality as to the internal affaini and absolute dictation os to af- 
tails with other governments. To protect" means to keep 
matters in status until the hour Is ripe for annexadoD. 
Sometirnes the process from the one to the other is so gradual 
as to rei^Enblc growth j in such a case it would be correct to 
speak of the growth of the British Empire^ 

Contact with Europeans and western clvilisiariofi has, how-^ 
eveTj done much for BahreiD in the matter of disarming prej¬ 
udice and awakening the sluggish mind of the Arab to look 
beyond his own Island of the Arabs." Even as early as 
18671 Palgrave could write; ^*From the niaritimc and in a 
mounts central poaiddn of Bfl-hreyn my readera may of them¬ 
selves conjecture that the profound ignorance of Nejd regard¬ 
ing Europeans and their various classiheations is here ex¬ 
changed for a partial acquaintance with those topics; thus* 
Enghsh ajld French^ disfigured into the iocol /n^/rra and 
/TrjflWJ are familiar words at Menamah, though Germans and 
Italians^ whose vessels seldom or never visit these srasr have as 
yet no place in the Babreyn vocabulary; while Dutch and 
Portuguese seem to have folkn into total obtirion. But Rus¬ 
sians or AfffrJt&Pf that is MuscoviteSj are alike known and 
fearedi, thanks to Persian intercourse and the instinct of na- 
tiong. Beside the policy of ConstaRtinoplc and Tchenm are 
freely and at titiies sensibly discussed in these coffee-honses no 
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less iban the stormy diplomacy of Nejd and her dangerous tn- 
cnKLchmcnts.” 

To ihe Bahrein Arabs Bombay is the centra of the world of 
dvillzaiioiif and he who has seen that city is distinguished as 
knowing all about the ways of foreigners. So anxious are the 
boys for a trip on the British India steamer to this Eldorado of 
science and mystery that they sometimes nm from home and 
go as stowaways, or beg their passage. This close contact 
with India haa had its effect on the Arabic speiken on the 
tifland which* although not a dialectp is full of Hindustani 
words. Of late years there has been a considerable Perskn 
immigration mto Bahrein from the coast between lingah and 
Bushire* and next to Arabic, Persian is the language most in 
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UEYOND Eahnein the muinl^d strctdies westward for 
ei^ht hundred miles across thi; province of Hassa and 
lower Ntjd and Hejaz to the Hed Sea. As Jiddah is the western 
port, Bahrein is the eastem port for all jVrahix It is the gate¬ 
way to the ifttcahiTj the threshold of which is Hossa. Draw a 
line from Menomah to Katifp then on toliofhofif (or El Hassa) 
and thence back to Menumah^ and the triangle formed will in¬ 
clude every important town or village of Eastern Arabia. 
North of that triangle an the coast is the inhospitable barren^ 
thinly populated, oonntry of the Btii Hajar j south of it is the 
peninsula of El Katar j wistward stretches the sandy desert 
for five days' marches to Riad and the old Wahabi country. 
The region thus bonnded Is really the whole ef llassa, although 
on maps that nam e is given to the whole coast as fir as Busiah. 
But neither the authority of the Turkish government nor the 
significance of the word Jlassa (lowp, moist groundj can be 
said to extend outside of the triangle. 

The peninsula of EJ Xatar, nbont loo miles lojyg and fifty 
bread, k unattractive in every way and barren enough to be 
called a deseru Palgrave's pen-picture cannot be improved 
upon i To have an idea of Kntar my readers must figure to 
themselves miles on pfules of low barren hllls^ bleak and sun- 
scorched^ with hardly a single tree to vary the dry monoto¬ 
nous oudine; below these a muddy bcacb extends far a quarter 
of a tmle seaward in slimy quicksands, bordered by a rim of 
sludge and seaweed. If we look landwards beyond the hills 
we see what by extreme courtesy may be coltcd posture land, 
dreary downs with twenty jiebbles for every blade of grass j. 
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and ovfiT thb mdanchaly ground scene, but few and far be- 
tweeiv liitle clusters of wretcbed» loost wretched earth cot¬ 
tages and pahti-leaf huts, uarfow^ ugly and low; these are the 
villages^ or ^to^TLs’ (for so the irihabltarits style them) of 
Katar. Yet poor and naked as is the land it has evidently 
something still |.>oorer and nakeder behind something in 
short even more devoid of resources than the coast itself^ and 
the inhabiunui of which seek here by violence what they can¬ 
not End at home. For the viUagesi of Katar are each and all 
carefnlly walled ioj while the downs beyond are lined with 
towers and here and there a <^tle, huge and square with Its 
little windows and narrow portals.'* 

The populatian of Katar is not large; its principal town is 
Bcdwt". AU the iuJiabitanhi live from the sea by peari-diviiig 
and 5 sMngp and in the season send out two hundred boats^ 
lire whole peDinsLib with its wild Bedonin papulation is 
claimed by Turkey and is the dread of the miserable soldiers 
who are sent there to preserve peace and draw precarious pay 
while they shake with malaria and grow homesick for Bagdad. 
The Arabs are always at fend with the government and k is 
very nnsafe ontside the wclUs after sunset. 

ITie usual route from Bahrein to the interiDr of Hassa is to 
cross over by boat to Ojeir on the maktlaildj and thence to 
travel by caravan to Hc^hoof. In Octolicr, 1 took this 
routCj returning from the capita] to Kattf and thence back to 
MenamahH Embarking at sunset we lauded at Qfeir before 
dawn the nest day and I found my way to a Turkish custom¬ 
house officer to whom I had a friendly ktler from a Bahrein 
merchant, Ojeir^ although It has neither a bazaar nor any 
settled population p has n mud-fort, a dw'arf flagstaff and an im¬ 
posing enstom-house. The harbor aJihough not deep is pro* 
treted against nardi and EOUth winds and is therefore a good 
landing-place for the immense quantity of rice and piece-goods 
shipped from Bahrein into the interior. A caravan of from 
two to three hundred camels leaves Ojeir e^'Ciy week. For 
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nUhoqgh ibe Jebel Shammar country is probably supplied over- 
land from BiiBiah and Bagdad, the whole of Southern Nejd re¬ 
ceives ptece^goexia^ coffee^ rice, sugar and Binaingliaiii wares 
by way of Bahrein and Ojeir. 

'fbe wbole plain in and about the custom-liDuse was piled 
with bales and boxes and the air filled with the noise of load¬ 
ing se^Tii hundred camels. 1 struck 4 bargain with Salih, a 
Nejdi, to travel in his party and before npon-prayers we were 
off. The country for tiiany hours was bsjc dcsettj here and 
there a pictitresque ridge of sand, and in one place a vein of 
greenish limestone. When night came w^e all stretched a 
blanket on the dcatt sand and slept Ln the open air } those who 
had neglected their wnter-sbins on starting now satisfied thirst 
by scooping a well with their hands three or four feet deep and 
found a supply of watcr^ During the day the sun w'OS hot and 
the breeze died away; but of nighty under the sparkling stars 
and with a north wind it seemed^ by contrasty bitterly coldp 
On the second day at nixpn we sighted the pabn-forestt tliat 
surround Hnfhoor and give it, PaJgravc says^ “the general 
aspect of a white and yellow onyx chased in ou emerald rinu" 
As we did not reach the “emerald rim'^ until afteruoon 1 
concluded to remain at Jifr, one of the many suburb villagea. 
Here Salih had fricuds, and a delidous dinner of breads but- 
ter^ milk and dateSi all fresh, vras one of many tokens of hospi¬ 
tality. At sunset wt w^ent on to the next viElage^ Meno^leh^ 
a distance of about three miles through gardens and rushing 
streamg of tepid water. The next morning early we again rode 
through gardens and date-orchards half visibk Ln the morning 
raist^ At seven o^clock the mosques and walls of Hof hoof ap¬ 
peared right before us os the sun lifted the veil; ii was a beau¬ 
tiful sight 

El Hofhoof can claim a conaderable age. Under the 
name of Hajar« it was next to Mobarrez, the citadel town of the 
celebrated Bnl Kindi and Abd El Kois (570 A* 0+)^ Both of 
these towns, and in fact every village of owe thcLr 
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existence to the tilidcfgrouFid walercourBeSj which are the 
thief characteristic of the province; everywhere there the 
same abundance of thi^ blessing. A Lmd of streams and 
fountainSr—welling up in the midst of the salt sea^ as at 
Bahrein; flowing unknown and unsought under the dry desert 
at Ojetr ] bubbling up in perennial fountains as at Karif ; or 
bursting out in seven hot sfitiugs that flow, cooling, to bhss 
wide Mda of rice and wheat at Mubarre/, The entire region 


is capable of rich cultivarion, and yet now more than half of it 
is desert. There is not a man to till the ground, and paradise 
lies waste except near the villages. Elsewhere Bedouin toWxrs 
and Turkish taxes prevent cultivalion. 2%rje anr 
if// ffUtr /Ajp Oifinnan /ri?p/«OT 
ifi surrounded by gardens, and its plan gives 
of the general character of the towns of Ambia. 
dirr*s house] a bazaar ^ith surrounding dwellings 
. wall built around tn protsect the whole, Tl’se moat 
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is now dry lind hulf filled in with the duims of the walls, w hieh 
are not m iood repair. Tlie town is nearly a mile and a-htdf 
aorofis at its greater diameter, but the houses are not bnill as 
close together as is the custam in most Oriental towns ; here is 
the pleasant feature of gardens wiiAi the walls. The date- 
palm predominates, and indeed comes to wunderful perfection, 
but the nabak, the papay, the fig and the pontegrumle arc also 
ID evidcoee. Indigo is coUivar^jd^ and also cotton, w'hiie all the 
region round about is green with heJds of rice and isugarni^ne 
and v^egetablcs,—otiidns, radishes^ beans, vetches^ and maize. 

The population of the city is entirely Moslern, except one 
Roman Catholic Christian, who is the Turkish doctorand 
a half dozen Jews. The three Europeans who have previously 
visited and described Hof hoof are. Captain Sadller (iHi9}j 
Palgiave (1863), and Colonel Pelly (1865). The first gives the 
population at 15*000 and E^lgmve speaks of ao^cioa to 
id 1871 when the Turkish expedition against Nejd took the 
city, they reported it to have 15^000 houses and aoo suburb 
villages (E) ^liis shows the absolute uncertainty of most statis¬ 
tics in regard to ArabitL 

El Hassa (Hnfhoqf) is the first stage on the direct caravan 
route from east Arabia to Mecca and Jiddah. Abd Er Rah¬ 
man bin Salama, the Arab Sheikh, under the Turkish governor 
of the Rifa^a quarter of the town gave me the fellowing infor- 
matiDu regarding this route. From Hassa to RJad is rix days 
by camel; from Riad to Jebel Shatntnar nine days; to Wady 
Dauasir seven; and from RIad to Mecca eighLeeu 
That would be tw^nL^-fig^h/ days to cioss the penLosula, not 
indudfPg stops on the roarl and travelling at the rate of on 
oirdinary carai^, i. f., three miles an hour. 

The Kaisariyeh or bazaar of Hof hoof is well supplied with 
all the usual requirements and luxurLes of the Levant; weapons, 
cloth, gold embroidery* dates, vfgetabltSj dried fish, wood, 
salted locusts, fruit* sandals* tobjicco, copper-ware and piece- 
goods — in irregular confusion as enumerated. PubUc auctions 
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aie htitl ff&|in;rLly lo ihe 5qu[ue or on the plojo outside the 
vraJls, Here, toop the larbers ply their frimdep &nd bbekseniths 
bedt ^ llieir anvila undcf the shade of a dsitc-httL The Rifa^a 
qiifliter has the Ifrst houses, while the Na'athaJ has the largest 
number I the East-end" in Hofheof being for the rich and 
the ** ^VfStHrnd ” for the poor* as is firoi>cr in a knd of para¬ 
doxes, 

Kiissa h eekhrated for two sorts of manuracture; cloaks or 
ct^i^drp with rich embroidery in gold and colored lUread, 
delicately wrought and of elegant pattern, the gayest and 
costliest garments of Arabia i and brass colTee-pots of curious 
shape and pretty fottn* which, with the cloaks* are exported all 
over Eastern Arabia, even as far as Eusrah and Muscat. Once 
trade Bouiished and the merchants grew rich in this land of 
easy agricnlture and fertile soiL But intestine wars* Wahabi 
fanaticism and Turkish indolence, extortion and taxation have 
taken away prosperityi and Hassa^s capital is not what it was in 
the days of old, when the Carmathians held the town. 

One momaBt of its former glory remaLnSi a unique and 
entirely local coinage called the TiWrf/aA or ** long-bit.'' It 
consists of a small copper-baTp mixed with a small proportion of 
silver, about an inch in length, split al one end and with a 
hssiire slightly opened. Along one or both of its flattened sides 
nm a few Cuhe characters* nearly Olegibk in nuost spectmens, 
but said lo read i r-f^* ** Mohamnircd 

of the Saood family." The coin has ninther date nor mottOp 
but was undoubtedly made by one of the Caimathian Princes 
about the year 9^0 a. n* This Modem sect owed its origin to 
a fanatic and enthusiast bom at Cufa, called Cainiath, who 
first had a following about the year 377 of the Hejira, He 
assumed the lofky titles, Guide, Director* the Word, the Holy 
Ghost, the Herald of the Messiah, etc. His interpretation of 
the Roran was very lax b the nutters of ablation* fastings, and 
pilgrimage, but he increased the riuinber of prayers to fifty 
daily. He had twelve apostles among the Bedouins, and his 
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sect so nipidly that they could mustef In the field m 7^000 
faruUlcal wamorsL Cufa. and Busmli were pillaged and 
Bagdad taken. In 939 Abu Tahcr stormed the Holy City of 
Mecca and the CanimdiiaiLs took away the black stone in 
tritimph to Katifi The centre of their power rematned at 
Rnssa for sqnrbe ytarsL Here the coin was struck^ which is the 
only remnant of their power and fanaticiiEn. And while the 
Cannathian doctrine ore held in ahhonence^ their little bars 
of cq)fier still buy rice and dates and stick to the hands of the 
tnoney-changer in die bazaar. 

In fortuer days there wem gold and silver coins of similar 
shape. Some in silver can yet be fonnd occr^onally inscribed 
with the noble motto in Arabic: is /Ar muft, 

JifAstisr U "V^TiEn I was in Hofhoof tliat 

strange:, two-taiicd copper-bar was worth half an nnna and dis- 
pUKird its birthright in the market with mpeea and Indian paper 
and Maria Theresa dollars and Turkish coppers. But how 
changed the bazaar iiseJf would appear to the ghost of some 
Carmathian wzinior of the ninth ccntnrj who first handled a 
*Mqng-hru" Even the Wahabis have disappeared and 
toboccop Bilk, music and wine ait no longer deadly sins* Of 
these Moslem Furitaus many have left for Riad, and the few 
that lemain stroke their long white beards in liorror at Turkish 
EfiendLs in infidel breeches smoking cigarettes^ while they sigh 
for the golden days of the Arabian Reformer. 

There is a milltaiy hospital at Hofhoof with a surgeon and 
doctor^ but at the time of ray visit there was a dearth of medi¬ 
cines and an abuminable lacit of sanitation. Few soldiers sub¬ 
mit to bc^pital treatment^ ptcfcrruig to desert or seek ftitlougb 
elsewhere, and nothing is done for the Arab fiopulaiion. 
Before my coming cholera raged here as well as on the coast p 
and during my short visit smallpox was epidemic and carric-d 
oif many, many chihlren. Thrice awful are such diseases tn 
a land where a practical fanatidsmp under the pious cloak of 
religion, scorns medicine or preventive meusums. 
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The govemiDcnt of the province of Hassa is as follows. 
The (Turkish for administrative division) is divided 

into three Nejdi Kiiiar and Katif and a Biiiai! garrison 

holds parh of these eacasj 6oo raen at Hof hoof, and joo at 
Xatar and Katif. The governor, calKed Mtitascrrif Fash^p 
resides at the eapitaj and ittiifmJtafHS or sub-govemors at the 
other two centres, 'lllcre are the usual Turkish tribunals and 
each Arab tribe has a rcpreipentaiive or go between to arraisge 
its afikirs with the governor. *rhe principal tribes which at 
present acknowledge Tnrkuih occupation and submit to their 
rule are; E! Ajeman* El Moiah, Bni Hajar, Bni Khaledp Bui 
Hassam^ El Motter, El Harb, and El JaVfer* The I'cirki^ 
government has opened three achonls in the province; the 
total number of pupils according to the Turkish ofEdal report 
153,^40. The Baine report puts the entire popuhttion of the 
province at 350,000 ; this gives a fair idea of the backwardnEss 
of education even m this province which has always been re¬ 
markable for book-learning- I'hc large mosque with its 
twenty-four arches and porticoes^ sraooth-phuslered and with a 
mat-spread floor is always full of mischievous >tmlh teaming 
the mysterira of granujiar and the commonplaces of Mosleiu 
theology; but the day's of jx^etry and writing of I’ommcntaries 
on the Koran are in the past| even the Wahabi merchants 
talk of Bombay and are glad to get hold of an English pritner 
or an atlas of the new world which is knocking at tlicir door 
for admittance. 

After four days spent in the city I accepted an opportunity 
Id return northward with a caravan j I was not allowed to gOj 
however, until after I had signed a paper^ whichp because of the 
unsafely of the road declaimed all responsibility on the [art of the 
Government shcFuld I come to lose life, limb or luggage. A copy 
of this document is in my possession, but the only foe I met in 
the desert was — fever. On Tuesday noon our Hnall party act 
oat, not going through the large town of Mobarrez as I had 
hoped p but turning and reaching Kilabeejch at twq q^clock. 
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We passed fountains and Streams and fields of rice and 
an-amps,—cii'cjytiiiag very unlike Arabia of titc schpol-geogra- 
phf. fo four huui^ however, we were again in the midst of 
desert where the sun proved ten hot for me and I waa t^L^ n 
with a fcier which did not leave me untif I returned to Bahrein. 
The road condnijed dtsert aJi the way to Kaiif. On Wednes¬ 
day we rode all night under the stars (because of a felae alarm 
of robbers) unti] nine o^clock next morning. 'I'hcn we rested 
at a place called, with bitter irony. Urn El llammam; there 
are no ia/Ar. no trees, no grass, only a shallow pit pf dirty 
water and small shrubbery of dates. Here we spent a hot day. 
On Friday morning we came to the borders of Katif,—pgJm- 
groves, wells, and ancient afjucducig with enrious towers and 
air-holes at intervals. Thtough gardens and around by the 
large square fort we came to the sea. At the custom-honsc, 
again, I found rest and refreshment, 

Katif has no good name among Hassa Arabs j its location 
is low and marshy; its inhabitants are mosdy weak in frame, 
saliow in complexion, and suffer continually from malaria. 
The town itself is badly built, woefully filthy, damp and ill- 
fiivored in climate. Yet it has a good population and brisk 
trade. Tiie inhabitants are mostly Shiahs of Persian origin 
and are held in abhorrence by the Wahabis and the Turks 
alike as little better than infidels. The present location of 
Kalif ccuTesponds to the very ancient settlement of the Gerrha 
of the Greek geographers but no esplomdon for mins has ever 
been made. A Poitugttcsc castle marks fheir occtipaiion of 
this coast also during their supremacy in the gulf. Katif was 
taken by the Turks in 1871 aiid has been occupied by them 
wa since. 

The Arabian coast north of Katif, aU the way to Kuweit 
IS without a single Luge settlement Mostly barren and in the 
hands of the predatory and warlike tribe of Bni Hajax, it is 
very uninteresting and entirely unpmductive. 


xn 


■nitt SJV^-CDUNTKV AND TTlE DATE-PALM 

*^ The rich ptsiins of MEwpotnEnti* aiilI Af$yriiL wLkli wcte once CTilti' 
Tmtcd hf B pOfUiloita naticra and wBEertiJ bf sui^trlnn^ cfforta of hilRmn 
indiutry. BTC W^W inha'bJ.tEi4 ^ nthtt raVEkgcd hy waivd cring Arab*. Sfl 
long flj tht4« fcrtllfli praTiDccs Eball t-emHin under the grrmninftlt, nr 
ratfaEi anarchy of the Tuika they iniilt continue deserts in which HBHure 
diec for ■GrBnl of the fpslcring caie of man .”—piTiiiMAr (179 a). 

M T that rhan ggq^ of hlstory hsLVfi left their reconk in mbi 
and name^ and legends on the great alluvial plains 
of Northeastern Arabia! The two rivm still bear their 
Bible namesn the Euphrates and Df/ieh^ or Hiddehelp but 
nothing else is left which could be called paradise. What 
impressea the traveller first and most is that so large an extent 
of this fertile region It^ waste and unproductive under an 
effete rule. The splendor of the past can scarcely be believed 
becau^ of the ruin of the present. Everywhere are traces of 
incicBt empires and yet it seems incredible as we watch the 
half-naked Arabs ploughing through the raud-banks with their 
wild cattle and primitive implements. 

Was this the cradle of the human race? Babylon and Nin¬ 
eveh are here for the archreologisl; Ctesiphorii Kula and Zobeir 
for the historian; Bagdad and Busnih (or Bassorah) far old 
Arabiao romance ^ and Ur of the Chaldees for the Bible stu- 
dentn Since Harotin Rashid went about in disguise how many 
yet stranger Arabian nights has Bagdad seen t Mow surprised 
Sinbad the sailor would be to see the decay of Busnihp yet 
with a dozen ^*sinoke-shi|KIn its harbor E 

Mesopotamia, called by the .Arabs was formerly 

limited to the land lying between the two rivers and south of 
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the otd wall bf which they were connected above Bagdad. 
From this point to the Persian Golf the district was and ts 
fitiU known as Iralc-Aiabi, to distinguish it fiuni the Irak of 
Persia. Commonly, htnvet-er, the naira: of Meanp n fatn i;. 
(Mid-IliveT-Councry) is given to the whole Dortheastem part 
of Arabia. It has a total area of rfioiooo wjtiare miles and 
presents great unifonnity in its physical as well as its ethnical 
characteristics. Arabs live and Arabic is spoken Inr three 
hundred miles beyond Bagdad as far as l>iarbekr and Mardin; 
but we limit our description to the region between Busiah and 
Bagdad including the ddia at the mouth of the rivets. 

Near Bagdad the two giant rivets, after drainbg Eastern 
Asia Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan, approach quite near 
blether; from thence the main streams are connected by 
several channels and iotennittent wateicourses, the chief of 
which is the Shait-el Hai. At Kurna the two rivers unite to 
form the Shatt*el-Arab which traverses a flat, fertile plain 
dotted with villages and covered with artificially irrigated 
meadowdands and extensive dale groves. As far tip as Bagdad 
the river is navigable throughout the year for steameis of con¬ 
siderable aie. It is entirely owing to the enterprise of Engliah 
commerce and the Bagdad-Busrah steamship line that the 
country, so gloomily described by Niebuhr, in lypa, and even 
by Chesney in 1840, has been developed into new life and 
prospmty. Even Turkish misrule and oppression do 

away utterly with natural fertibty and productivcuos; aend if 
ever a good govcmtiient should hold this region it would r^ain 
its ancient importance and double its present population. 

Two features are praniinent in the physical geography of this 
ritgion. First the flat almost level sttetches of meadow with¬ 
out any rise or fall except the artificial ancient mounds.' The 

■The Oody remukabte eieapliaa b the Jebel Sham-^ langh hill of 
bBritlC cock Ihtl crop* not ill the midn of the eBariri delta aeer Zobeirj 
a pecolJar phenoBienDil, hat pforing Doaghty'i geaenl *eheme fur the 

Ambiin gHiIogy cren faer^. 
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scscdad is the date-pal td, Ttse whole length of the codniry 
from Fbjo and Mohaimncrah to the country of Monieflk 
Ara.b« above Kuma is one large date plantatioDj on both sides 
of the wide river. Everywhere the tall shapely trees line the 
horizon and fiear the lower esEiiary of the Sbatt-el-Ar^ they 
are espedahy ltii£uhant and plentifiil. I’annerly every palm- 
tree on the Nile, was le^gistered and taxed [ but to count every 
such tree on the Shatt-d-Arab would be an unending task. 

The proper coat-of-anns for all lower Mesopotamia wooJd be 
a datepalcL It is the ^■banner of the diniatjE ” and the wealth 
of the country. There may be monotony in these long groves 
and rows of well-proportioned calumns with their tops bidden 
in foliage, but there certainly is nothing wcafiflomc. A date 
garden Is a scene of cscetding beautyi varying greatly accord¬ 
ing to the time of the day ^iJid the slate of the weather. At 
sunrise or sunset the gorgeous colors fell do the gracefully pend¬ 
ant fronds or steal gently through the lighter foliage and re¬ 
flect a vivid green so beautiful that once secUt it can never be 
forgotten. At bigh-noon the dart shadows and deep colors of 
the date-forests refresh and rest the eye aching from the brazen 
glare of sand and sky. But the forest is at Its bestj when on 
a dewy night the full moon rises and makes a pearl glisten on 
every spiked leaf and the shadows show black as night La con* 
trust with the sheen of the upper foliage. 

Ie was an Arab poet who first sang the song of the datC'palm 
go beantifnUy interpreted by Bayard Taylor : 

le lihee, O Mi Gflielle! 

O BeAow-ce giri, bel^vcit 90 
Kelt u) the learleis Nejidfee 
WhMe SeetDcss sliAli hear me again to thee— 

Kext Ed ye baUi 1 Ickve the |m1m 

With his Icavef of ben uly Tnut cf halm. 

Kffrt ED yc I love the tree 
Whose Huticdiie shadows wtmp US three 
tn Idvo BJid fttkoce aad myitery. 
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Ovff tribe ll man^i OUT poets ipc 

With undcj the Armh iky 

Vet JMme can sag pf ibe p*iia but L 

The DoWc minareti ihAt be^etu 

Cairn's dtadcl dkde«3 

Arc Boi jq lig^t £1 lits liender stem. 

He liAi hil leatel in Lbc sonbeua glimce 
As the Almehs lift their trms is dfJice; 

A tiiniLbcimia lEuituHi^ a pa&sioiule Ugb 
Tha-t works in ttie cHJs gf the blood like wine^ 

Q tree of lote, by that lore of ibioe 
Tcaeb toe how T shall soiftcn mioe^"* 

hiaak Twain oompared the imlm-tree to Kberty-polc with 
a. haj'ixidc " Qu top of It. The truth lies between the poet 
and the ** Innocent traveUerp for the date-tree is both a poem 
and a conmumiiai prciduct i to the Amb tniftrl it is the peifec^ 
doD of beauty and utility. 

The date palm-tiec is foimid in Syria^ Asia bLLooTi nearlj all 
parts of Aiabia and the southern islands of the MediterraDean^ 
but it attains to its greatest periection in upper Egypt and 
Mesopotamia.' Some idea of the immense importance of this 
one crop in the wealth of Mesopotaoiia may be gained from 
the statement of m old English merchant at Busrah, that the 
entire annual datc-harvrst of the River-country might conserva^ 
tively be put ai 150,000 lofns." 

The date^tiee consists of a single stem or trunk about Hfteen to 
thirty feet high, without a branchy and crowned at the summit 
by ft duster of leaves or palms” tltat drop i^mewhat In the 
shape of a huge umbrella. Each of these palms has long lan¬ 
ceolate leaves spreading out like a fin from the centre stem 
which often Attains a length of ten or even twelve feet. In a 
wild stare the successive rows of palms, which mark the annual 
growth of the tree, wither and contract but remain upon the 
trunk, producing w ith ever}' breath of wind the creaking sound 

I The dates of !ljim and Omvi fflliy crjujiJ those of Birtrsh bql the gil- 
deiu ire infericn uid ibe qaiatity produced u not so 
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SO often heard in the silence of the desert'oight. But where 
the palms an? cultivated the old atems are cut awaf as fast as 
they dry and are put to many different uses. The trunk of 
the palm-tree therefore presents the appearance of scales which 
enable a loan, whose body is held to the tree by a rope nooscp 
to dimb to the top with ease and gath^ the fruit. At a dis- 
tance, these annual rtHgi of the date- palm apjtear as a series of 
diagonal lines dividing the tmtik. Palm-trees often reach the 
age of a hnndred years. The dntc-palm is diceciDiis - but in 
Mesopotamia the pistilate-palms far exceed in number the 
fitaiuinatc. Marriage of the palms takes place every spring and 
hi ft busy time for the hus^ndman as it is no sniail task to 
climb all the trees and spriiikle the poUem 

Arabs have written books and Europeans have composed 
fables on the thousand different uses of the palra-trceu Every 
part of this wonderful tree is useful to the Arabs in unestpected 
w^ays. To begin at the topllie pistils of the date^blo^m 
contain a fine curly fibre which is beatc!n out and used in all 
Eastern baths as a sponge for soaping the body. At the ex¬ 
tremity of the trunk is a terminal bud confining a whitiahsub- 
stance rfficmbling an almond in consistency and taste, but a 
hundred times as large. Thisis a great table delicacy. There 
are said to be over oue hyndted varieties of date-palm all dis- 
dnguisbed by their fruit and the Arabs say that a good 
housewife may furnish her husband emerry day for a month with 
a dilh of dates differently prepared." Dates form the staple 
food of the Arabs in a large part of Arabia and are always 
served in some form at every meal. Syrup and vinegar is made 
from old dates j and by those who disregard the KoraUp even 
a kind of brandy. The date-pit is ground up and fed to cofwa 
and sheep SO that nothing eff the procious fruit may be lost 
Whole pits are used as beads and counters for the Arab chil¬ 
dren in tbcir games on the desert-sand ^ The branches or 
palm^ are stripped of their leaves and used like rattan, tO mate 
beds, tables, chain, craiiiles, bird-cages, reading-stands, boats, 
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emits, etc., etc. Tbe leaves are jmdc into basket, fans and 
string and the dust of the outer trunk forms exceUent fibre for 
rope of many bizes and qualities^ The wood of the trimk, 
though light and porou^^ is much used in bridge-building and 
ardiitecture and Is quite diimhle. In shorti when a date- 
paJm is cut down there ia not a particle of it that is wasted, 
lliia tree is the ** poof-hou^^^ and asylum for all Arabia; 
without it millions would have neither focxl nor shelter^ 
For one half of the popukdon of McBopotaoiia lives in date- 
mat dwellings. 

Although eYCTywhere the date^ulturc is on important in- 
dustryj Busmh is the centre of the tradci for here is the prmd- 
paJ depot for export. 'Fhc three varieti^ of dates best known 
at Busrah are the /Tai/awf, JCAadnnei and These are 

the only kinds that will stand shipping to the European markets. 
They are packed in layers in wooden boxes^ or io smaller car¬ 
ton boxes. The average export to London and New York 
from Busrah for the past five years has been dxiut sOtOOO /irnij 
nearly one half of which was for the American market. Other 
important varieties art U^ty and ShuJtri. These 

are packed more roughly in mattilig or baskets^ and are scot 
along the whole Arabian coast, to India, the Red Sea littoral 
and Zanzibar. There arc over thirty other vaiictits culdvated 
□ear Busrah for local consumptkdi. Some of them Imve cuii’- 
ous names such as: Mother of Pcdumc,*' ^'Sealed-Dp," 
"Red Sugar/" ^‘Daughter of Sev™/’ " Bridc's-fingtr/* 

Little Star/^ "Pure Daughter**; others have names which 
it ifi better not to translate. 

Falgrave and others, with whose verdict I agree, pronounced 
the ICAa/aii date of El Haasa superior to all other kinds. It 
has recently been introduced into Mesopotamia, Palgravc 
says, "the literal and not inappropriate transJatlon of the name 
is * quintessence" —a species peculiar to Hassa and easily the 
of its kiud."^ The fruit itself is rather waller than 
the usual //ir//*iwi date, but it ia not so dry and far more 
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lusdoiis. h is of a rich dark amber color, almost ruddy, and 
EraDsluceot j the kemd ^ small asd easily detached i the date 
tastes sweet as sugar aiid is as ^ superior to the date bought 
in the American market as a ripe Pippin is to dried apple-ringSi 

At Busmli the date seasao opens in September and keeps 
every one busy until the vast harvest Is gathered and shippeti 
The dates for export to Europe and America art of phme 
quality; a box of half a hundred-weight on board the steamcT 
is worth about three or four shillings wholesale* All poor^ 
wet, and small dates are pacltnd sepaiatcly in mats or bogs^ 
and are sent to India as second-quality. The poorest kX are 
sent in nisss to the dktillmes in England, Thus ootMng is 
lost. Date-packefS| who put the fruit in lajem, receive three 
or four Eiimm's for packing a box. The best packets can only 
pack four boxes a day^ so that their wages are about a kran 
(about ten Cents) per day. They live cheaply on the fruity 
and bring all their hunily, babes and greybeards with thein to 
lodge for the season in the date-gardens. The date season in 
Susrah begins in the early or middle part of September and 
lasts for six or eight weeks, ''rtic price of the date-crop varies. 
It is usuahy fixed at a meetiDg held in some date-garden where 
the growers and buyers pky the buD and the bear until an 
agreement ia reached. The prices in tBgy were* in the lan¬ 
guage of the trade t ** 340 Shamis for HaHawis, aSo Sha4i!its for 
Khodrawis^ and iSo Shoiuls for Sayer." Seventeen Skamh 
ore equal to about One pound stetlLdg^ and the prices quoted 
ore for a Jtaraf about hfty hundred-weights. 

The culture of the date has steadily increased for the past 
iifteen years. In 1896 the greater part of the country was in¬ 
undated by heavy floods and over a oiiliian date^trees one said 
to have been desfroyed; new gardens are bebg planted con¬ 
tinually. The Arabs of Mesopotamia display great skill and 
UDusuol care in manuring, inignting and improving thedi date- 
plontatjona, for they realise more and more that this is no 
mean source of wealth. One recent use to which export dotes 
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zrc put in the ixiiUitLfkctUTe of vmegsr ; it vrould seetn^ aiiadc 
the bert-sugar industry Im prerv^ so pttotitabk^ thiit there 
□iiist be mvat method by which good sugar confd be manufac¬ 
tured bom date-syrup^ 

Mesopotamia is rich not only in date-groves but in #^aeals, 
wooh gurnsj Licorice root and other products. The export 
of wool alone in 1897 was valued at And ihe 

total exports the same yeor^ for the two provinces of Bag¬ 
dad and Busroli, were put at ^53^,9^60. Ensrah is the ship¬ 
ping place for all the region round abont^ and ocean iteamers 
of considerablt size are always in Busraii harbor; during 1B97 
four bundled and twenty h:jiic sailing ves&ela and ninety-five 
steamships desued the port, with a total tonnage of 1311^46 ; 
ninety-one of the steamships were British. 

The popnlation of the two vilayets is given by Cuinetf, who 
follows Turkish authorities^ as follow's; 

CAri^iums. Tbia/. 

IlAgd 4 il Vilxyct, 7&9pC0d 7.000 53 -S^ l^^o^ooa 

BuEnli Vilnycl* S.^SO 4 pSpO 950^ 

In Bagdad vOayct nearly four-fifths of the Moslem popn- 
Ution belongs to the Sunnite sect, while Lu Busiab vflayet 
three-fourths of them are Shiahs. The Sabeana are genendly 
reckoned among the Christians, although these me already 
suffidenlly divided into Laiin^ Greek Orthodoa, Greek, Syrian, 
Chaldean Catholic, AnDcnian GregoriaD^ Armeniiin Catholic 
and Protestants—the Inst in the smallest minority possible and 
the others chiefly distinguished by mutual distrust And united 
hatred of Protestantism. 

The vilayet of Bagdad i» divided again into three San^/ais 
or distiicis of Bagdad, HUlah and Kerbela, and that of Bufirah 
likewise bto those of Busrah, Amara^ Muntefik and Nqd.^ Of 
these six districts that of Bagdad is the largest in area and im- 
portonce and is the centre of milttary power for both vikyctSi 

1 yhe liiSt named ii oatdde of the river-^imtry and u a migrnoaLer 
ElYcn by Tnrkiah xndoeity to Lbe reginii of lijtssL 
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The boundaries of Bagdad Saudjak go as far as Anah on the 
Enphiates toward the north and include Kut-el-Amara on the 
south with both banka of the Ti^s. Hiltah and Kjerbeta are 
along the Euphrates with irregnlaT boundaries while the Mun- 
tefiJt Sandjak with its provincial town of Nasaiij^a separates 
therm Ctom that of Bnsrah. The Sandjak of Amara begins a 
few tmles north of the junction of the two riTins^ and the whole 
fronlier toward Persia is endmly undefined or at least *-*m Jiii- 
g^afwft,'* as the Turkish official maps have U* 

The two I'urkish provinces have all the involved macMncry 
of TurkUb civil and military adretinistfation^ There ate plenty 
of offices suid office-holders and constant clianges in both. 
Each province has a govemor-genend or tVaii and (outside 
of the governor's sandjak) each district has to mtaoserr^-jmha 
either of the first or second class—those one has to deal with 
generally prove to be of the latter. Thco there are A'aimnA&ftfs 
for smaller districts or cities^ and finally mudir/^ for villages. 
At the seat of government, called the Seratf there is an ad' 
ministrative council, including the or correspond¬ 

ing to diicf-jiistice ; the iU/Urditr or secretary of finance^ the 
fHuJti or puhbe interpreter of Moslem law i the etc-i etc.,, 

etc. There are several courts of justice of dilFerent rank j. the 
custo ID'house administradon is on the f p/uFt^m plan 

and ne //wi ultra syslecL Besides these thcie are the Regie 
dcs tabacs" or the tobacco-monopoly, the post and telegraph 
administratiotii the sanitary offices^ the salt-inspectora^ and* at 
Ketbela, the Tarif of Corpses^ levied on imported pilgrims. To 
deacribe ah thrsc SAtiafactorily would require a voltune. 
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Li VS triv* on the golf & little south of the river ddta^ will 
in iih probability—before long, rise in impoirtaiice and be 
as well known as Siuess or Port Said. It has the finest harbor in 
all Eastern Arabia^ and is an important town of from lo^ooo 
to ijFpOoo iDhabitatits. Hem will probably be the terminus 
of the proposed railroads to bind India and the gulf to Europe 
by the shortest route. The whole country round about being 
practically desert, the place is entirely dependent on \m trade 
for support, it possesses mijre bngalows (soiling-vessds) than 
any port in the gulff ts remarkably cleanly; has some very 
well-built bouses and an extensive dack}'ard for boat building. 
The town and tribe are nDminalty under Turkish subjection^ 
althongh protcctioi] is the better word;, and it is rumored that 
Kuw'cit win soon be as much in the hands of the English us is 
Bahrein. 

The Bedouin tribes of Northern Hassa, and e^-en from Ncjdpi 
bring horses^ cattle and sheep lo this place to barter for dalj^^ 
clothing and ftrc-aims. There is nearly always a large encamp- 
ment of Bedouins near the town. The route overland from 
Kuweit to Bustah is acno^s the desert until we came to an old 
fljtlfidal canal; Leaving Jebel Sinam to the kfi the second 
march brmgs us to Zobeirj a small village on the site of ancient 
Busraht and only a few hours to the present site. At Zobeir is 

^ Kuweit ii the Aimbk duninarlvt ef AW et woUiHi-Ynitiige; the pkeu u 
called Gtane QH some maps—evidently n cormptioii of Awrnw nr «IhtJe 
bam/^ a iianne given ta an idjuul in the harbor. 
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the tomb of tl« Moslem leailei for whotn tiie town ia nsnuaJ, 
The vilJa^ contains about 400 houses j and the population Is 
rich and fanaticsil. In the sicinitj' are gardens where a kind 
of mcLon is raised* which is cetebratal in all the region round 
about for stt'eetnnss and delicacy of flavor* i'he journey flroin 
Ruweit to Susrah is generally made, even by natives* in buga- 
lows; since the Persian Gulf steamers, not calling at Kuweit, 
proceed direct from Bushire to Pao, at the mouth of the Shatt- 
el'Arab. A great hindrance to commerce is the bar formed by 
the alluvial deposit of the immense river as it reaches the gulf, 
At low tide there is traly ten feet cf water in the deepest part 
of the channel, and even at flood tide large steamers must plow 
their way through the tnitd to reach Busrah* 

Fao is of no importance except as the terminus of the cable 
from Bushire, A British telegraph station was established here 
in 1864, The Turkish telegraph system from up the rivets 
terminates at Fao, and here too they have a representative to 
govern the place and enforce stringent riuarandne. The 
Shatt-el'Arab winds moiononously between the vast date- 
orchards or desert banlts for about forty miles, until we reach 
the Karun river and the Persian town of Mohammetab. 
Busrah is aity-ses*en miles from the bar and lielween h and 
Fao there are many important villages on each bank of the 
river. Abu Khassib is perhaps the most iinportact and is a 
great centre for date^ciilture and packing, 

Busrah consiais of the native city—contoinirig the principal 
bazaats, the government house, and the bulk of the population — 
and the new town on the river. The native town is about two 
miles from the river on a narrow creek, called Ashar *■ a gocjd 
road nma along the bank, and this rnad really unites the two 
parts of the city into one as it is lined with dwcLing-houses for 
a large part of the way. Busiah has seen better days, but also 
worse. In the middle of the eighteenth century it numbered 
upward of *50,000 inhabitants. In 1825, it had dimirushed 
to dojoooj the plague of 1831 reduced it further by nearly 
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anp-balf, and after the [ilagoe of scarcely i i,aao in¬ 

habitants remainetl. In 1854, it is said to have had only 
j^ooo inhabitants. At present the place is growing yearly in 
population and importance in spite of misigm'enimBnt and 
minijus taxation. It has every namraJ advantage over Bag* 
dad, except diinate, and will yet outstrip the city of the old 
caliphs, i f Turkey a rule mends or ends* The present popubrion 
of the city proper ia given by Ottoman authorities at 18,000. 
Many ruins all over the plains and in the surrotinding gardens tdl 
of its former extent and splendor. At present the native town 
look*! sadly dilapidated, and tells the story of neglect and de¬ 
cay. TTic unexampled filthiness of tbe stteetx and the nn- 
dratned marshes in the environs make the place proverbially 
unhealthy. This unhygienic coodidon Is not improved by the 
Ashar Creek being at the same time the common sewer and the 
common water supply for over one-half of the population. The 
wealthy classes send out boats to bring water from the river, 
but all the poorer people use the creek. Such are the results of 
an imbecile government which could easily drain the marshes 
and supply everyone with great ahiindanoe of pure water. 

Ancient Busrah, near the present site of Zobeir, was founded 
in 636 A. D., by the second Caliph Omar as a key to the 
Euphrates and Tigris. It reached great prosperity, and was 
the home of poetry and gramniatical learning, as Bagdad was 
the centre of science and philosophy. After the twelfth cen¬ 
tury the city began to decay, and at the conquest of Bagdad 
by Murad IV., in 1638, this entire stretch of country fell into 
the bands of the TurScs, Then the present city took the name 
of Busrah. Later it was in the Iiands of the Arabs and Per¬ 
sians, and from 1832 to 1840, Mohammed ALi was in possession. 
IfndCT the rule of Midhat Pasha, govemor-genefa] of Bagdad, 
the city of Busrah arose in importance partly because of the 
Turkish Steam Kavigation Company which he promoted. But 
It was a dream-life. ErgHsh commerce and enterprise aroused 
the place thoroughly, and the whistle of steamships has kept it 
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awake ever ^ince the Sntz cania] opened trade with Europe hf 
way or the guJL^ 

In making the journey from Buarah to Bagdad the travdlcr 
has choice of two lines of river-steamers i the Ottoaian seiYice 
has siK steamers add the English company three^ but the latter 
arc only allowed to use two by the Turkish government. For 
romancer discomfort and tediousnesSr choose the former; for 
all other reasons select the latter* I have tried both. The 
English steamers carry the tniiils to Bagdad and make weekly 
trips; four or five days being required for the journey up 
stream* and three days down^ although when the water is low 
the Joumey may be long delayed. In bad or shallow places 
the steamers often disdiaige a part of iheir cargo^ Iwave over 
the shallow pan and load up again. Of course unde suHers 
and vast qnandtira of merchandise often lie for weeks at Bus- 
rah awaiting shipmenL No steps are ever token by the Otto* 
man government to ccniuteract the great waste of wotex which 
flows into the marshes. In course of tune^ unless preyentHl, 
this waste will lead to the closiiig up of the inain channel of the 
Tigris even as the Euphrates below Suk^-Shiukli has become 
a marsh for lack of use* 

The good Steamship Af^'idieA with its kindly Captain Gowley^ 
or the sister ship ^Aa^/ah lies at anchor just off the English 
Consulate, the blue-peler flics overhead and the decks are over* 
crowded with all sorts and conditions of men—PciBians, Turks, 
Indians, Arabs, Armenians, Greeks ;—b&ggagep bales, boKes, 
n^ter bottle—chickeuB, geese, sheep, horses, not to sp^k of 
the insect-population on which it is impossible to collect freight- 
charges. ITie steamers art somewhat after the type of the 
American liver^ciimers on the Mi^issippi; hnt no Mark 
Twain has yet arisen to imtiiOTtaliie them, although they afford 
an even more fertile theme. With a double deck and broad 

■For the imerMtinr; jiiitory of the thal occupied the dieoif Bua- 
nh before the day^ of lilata, Bud ms far back ni NebtlchadMCMr^ «e 
Aiiuvoitli'a " Person*! Ninltive nt the EirphreleiEJipedHIon." 
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of beam they carry hundreds of passengers and an astPJiisb- 
ing amdunt of cargo for their sire^ The aocommodatioD dur¬ 
ing coal weather is cxceHjent, and during the hot days no one 
travels for the sake of iuxiny^ 

The first place at which the EieamEr calls is Kuma at the 
junedoD of the riven, and htnn tliere the couisc is up the 
Tigris to Bagdad. The Tomb of Eara, about nine hours from 
Busrah, is a great place for pilgrimages by the Jews. It is a 
pretty spot on the river bant and picturesque with its crowd of 
embarking and discmbaiking Jews and Jewesses. The tomb 
is a domed cloister encLfXiing a square rnausokum, and paved 
with bine riles. Over the doorway are two tablets of blact 
marble with Hebrew inscriptions attesting to the authenticity 
of the tomb. It is not unprobable that E?Ja is buried here, 
for the Talmud states that he died at Zamiutna, a town on the 
Tigris. He is said to have died here on his way from Jerusalem 
to Susa to plead the canse of the captive Jews. Josephus says 
that he was buried at Jerusakmt but no Jew of Bagdad doubts 
that Ezra's remains rest on the Tigris. 

Ten hours beyond^ we pass also on the west bank, Abu 
Sadra, a tomb of an Arab saint marked only by a reed hut and 
a grove of poplars. Nest is Atnara^ a huge and growing 
village with a coaling-depofc and an imtefpristDg population. 
This place was founded in tS 5 i, and promises to become a 
centre of trade. After passing Ali Sheigi^ All Gherbi, and 
Sheikh Saadp small villages, without stopping, the steamer calls 
at Kut-el*Amaja, a larger place ev'en than Aroara, on the east 
bonk, with over 4^000 inhabitants. 

All the way from Bitsrah to Bagdad^ but especiallj along this 
part of the rr^'er, we pass BedouJn tribes, encamped in the 
black tents of Kedar, engaged in the most primitive agricub 
hire 01 irrigation of ihdr land+ or mahing along the hanks to 
hail the passing steamer. A hungry^ impudent^ noisy^ cheer¬ 
ful lot they are ; filling the merciful with pity and moving the 
thoughtless to laughter, as they scramble up and down the 
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b»nk3 into the water to catch a piece of br^ or a few dat^ 
tliro¥ni to 

McanwhiJe we stemn aJang passing BughrU, Atiiieli. Bag- 
d^ieh aDtl reacL Bustani Kesra, or ihe arch of Ctesiphoo. 
The little village of Soleimaii-Pat is named for the pious man 
who was the private baiber of Mohammed the prophet. After 
various wanderingSr poor pious Pak was buned herej, only a 
short distance from the great arch. A village sprang tip near 
the tombp pngrims come from everywhere and mkaclis are 
daimed to be wrought by him who whep alive only handled 
the razor. Ihc whole region of Mesopotamia is more rich in 
saints, tombs and pilgrim-shrines than any other part of Ambiit, 

The arch of Cteaphon is not a shrine but it is well worth a 
visit It is the only prominent object that remains of the vast 
ruins of Ctesiphon on the cast bank of the Tigris, and Bcleucia 
on the west. The arch is now almost in mins but must once 
have been the fat^ade of a tnagtiificent buildings Its length is 
375 feett and its height is ^ven variously as cighty-sii or one 
hundred feet; the walls are over twelve feet thick and the 
span of the magnificent arch is nrarly eighty feet. What 
CtEsiphon was in the days of the Sassanian kings we read in 
Gibbon. Now its glory has departed and the tomb of the 
Barber has more vtsitnis than the ancient throne of the Chos- 
roea. Eight hours after leaving Ctesiphon*s miiis, our steamer 
is in full sight of the city of Haroun Bashid. 

Bagdad is a familiar name even to the boy who reads the 
Arabian tides rather than his geograi^y. It is one of the chief 
cities of the Turkish empire and has a history much older than 
the empire itself. Founded by the Caliph Mansur abont the 
year 765 a. d,j it was the capital of the Moliammedan world 
for five hundred years, nntil it was destroyed by Habkij. 
grandson of Jengii Khan* Situated in the midst of what was 
once the richest and most productive region of the old world 
it is now no longer queen of the land but rather reminds us of 
decay and dissolution. Its present beauties aie only the ruins 
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of foiDicr glory, 'fhe untidy soldietii slojtrhiqg about the 
Streets, the evU-sradling boaaars and mined mosques, the rot¬ 
ten bridge of boats that spans the river, the faces of the poor 
and the miserable who go begging through the streets, indi¬ 
cate the curse of Turkish inanition and ojipresaioa^ 

On the west bank of the river is the old town enclosed by 
extensive orange and date-groves. On the east bank is New- 
Bagdad, which also looks old enough. Here are the govern¬ 
ment ofltces, consulates, and the chief commercial buildings as 
well as the cttstoin-oliices, Bagdad is still an important city 
on many aotounts. No other dty of the Ttiridsh empire is 
influenced so much by the desert and .4rabia as ia Bagdad j 
and no other stands in such direct contact with the towns in 
the interior of the peninsula. Tlie Arabic spoken is compara¬ 
tively pure, and Bedouin manners stOJ prevail in many waj^ in 
the social Ufe of the people. The city has a very motley 
population, because of cotmnerce on the one hand and the 
number of pltgrim-sbrine on the other. The tombs of Abd-ul- 
Kadir, and Abu Hanifah and the gilded domes and minarets 
which mark the resting-plaoes of two of the Shiah Imams—all 
draw their annual concourse of viators from many lands and 
peoples. All the languages of the I.evant are spokeo on its 
streets although Arabic prevails over all. Dr. H. M. Sutton 
remarks, " I have been at the bedside of a. patient where in a 
comiiany' gf half-a-dcwseu people we had occasion to use flve 
languages, and on another occasion we were in a company of 
iboui fitrty people in a room where no less than fourteen lan- 
pwges were represented. The loud of Shiuar is thus still the 
place of the confusion of tongues,” Bagdad like Busiah has 
sufler^ giuatly by ravages of the plague at various times, but 
specially in 1830 wheu the plague wsis followed by a fearful 
inundation. In one night, when the river hurst its banks 
7,000 housis fell and 15,000 people perished. 

The population of Bagdad is at present varfonsly estimated 
at from iao>oc» to 180,000. Nearly one-third arc Jews while 
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the Orienial ChrisriH m immber about s.tioo. The trade of 
Bagdad 15 large DOl only with the region southwards and to¬ 
ward Busraii but with Nejd and Northern Mesopotamia, The 
import trade from India and Europe to Bagdad is over 
□oOpOOO every yeaTi and the export trade to Europe alone is 
placed at /‘5 JJj9&o for rSgy, The river north of Bagdad is 
not navigable for steamers but an immcniie numlaer of kf/liAr 
daily arrive from the north loaded with lumber from Eurdia- 
tan and with aiher pioduotSi These Aci/^ks are craft made of 
in Hated goatskms boarded over with reeds and matdng^ The 
botatmen retum with the empty skins overland with the cara- 
van oornpames. Still more oharajcteristic of Bagdad is the 
fimall river-boat called a or contdot It consists of a per- 
feedy circular hull^ six to eight feet In diameterj with sideg 
curving inward like a huge basketp and covered with pitch. 
This type of boat is as old as Nineveh and they are picturi^ 
quite accurately on the old monuments. 

Bagdad has more than sixty-eight tnosquesp sii churches and 
twenty-two synagognes. Of the mosques soinep like that of 
Eaood Pashar are in fine condition j others arc almost in ruins, 
and retnind one of the remark of Lady Ann Blunt: A tity 

long past Its piimei its hose a world too wide for its shrunk 
shanks." The feature of Bagdad is of coutm the river Tigris, 
with its swift-flowing tide ever washing the mud banks and 
watering the gardens for miles around. The honses come 
down close to the water's edge and some of them have pretty 
gardens almost overhanging the strrauo and terracra and ve¬ 
randas—cricntal and pit±iireaque. The British Residency h 
perhaps most beautiful In its location and its froniagc on the 
river ; but the other consnktes vie with it in displajing to the 
traveller the strength and bospitali^ of European States. The 
Europcaii community is Ixurger than at fiusrah. 
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A JOUmKEV DOWN THE EUPlt^TES 

HltOUGH the kind assistance of Colonel Mocklcr, at 



^ that time the British Consul General and Resident^ in 
the autyran of I was able to make the jonmey from Bag¬ 
dad across to Hillah and dawn the Euphrates—n route not 
often taken by the traveller. After making nect^sary prepa¬ 
rations and finding a smtabk servant we hired two mules and 
left the dty of the old Caliphs with a caravan for Kcrbela- It 
was in July and we made onr first halt four boura from Bag¬ 
dad, slee|dng on a blanket nndcr the star^. An hour after 
midnight the pack-saddles were lifted in place and we were off 
again. It was a mixed company j Arabs, PefsianSj and Turks; 
merchants for Hillah and pUgrims to the sacred shrines; 
women in those curtained, cage^like structures called £aAf-i- 
Viifts ,—two portable acnanas hanging from each beastj der^ 
visbes on foot with green turbans^ heavy canes and awful vis¬ 
ages ; and to complete the picture a number of rude cu&is 
strapped cross-wise on pack-mujes and holding the remains of 
some “ true believers,long since ready for the holy ground at 
Nejf (Ncdjef ). 

The caravan travdled along the desert road moatty at night 
to escape the fearftil heat of midday when we sought shelter in 
a public khan. Nothing could be more nnintercstlng than the 
cotmtry between Bagdad and Babylon at this season of the 
year. The maps mark six khans on the route, but three of 
these are in niina and the mhers are merely stages of a caravan 
rather than villages or centres of cultivation, ‘fhe soil appears 
excellent, hut there are no Irrigation canals^ and ever}i:b5ng 
has a deserted appearance. A few low shrubs between the 
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tEOunds and tnolea of an ancient civilization | mud-hous^ 
near the khans and some Arab encampments ; camel skeletons 
shining white by the waysidep under a burning sun ^ and a 
troop or two of gazelle making for the river-banks—that is all 
you see until }'tju teach the paltti-ljauted Euphrates at HiLLaii. 

The khans consist of a laige enclosure with heavy wails of 
sumdried or Babylonian brick. In the interior am nnmeroua 
alcoves or niches, ten by sbt feet and four feel above ground; 
you seek out an empty uidiE and find a lestiog-place until the 
caravan starts at midnighL In the centre of the enclosure is a 
well and a large piaifonn for prayer—utilized fur sleeping and 
cooking by late arrivuls who find no niche reserved as in our 
case. The rest of the court is for aninmis and baggage, Usnal 
Arab supplies were obtainable at these rcsting-placm, hut every 
coanfoit is scarce and the innkeepers are too busy to be hos¬ 
pitable. 

Khan el Haswa where wc arrived the second day is the 
centre of fit small village of perhaps joo people. At three in 
the maraing we left Haswit but it was nearly noon when we 
reached tlie river, because of a delay on the road. 'Fhe bazaar 
and business of HiUah were formerly on the Babylonian side 
of the stream, but are now principally on the further side of 
the rickety bridge of boats four miles below the ruStvs of Baby¬ 
lon. After paying toll we crossed over and found a room in 
the Khan Pa^ha—a close, dirty place, but in the midst of the 
town and near tlte river, HlUah is the largest town on the 
Euphrates north of Bustah. Splendid groves of date-trees sur¬ 
round it and stretch alnng the river as ikr aa the eye can teach. 
The principal tnetchandise of the town is wheatp barley and 
dates. Of the Moslem population two-thirds are Shiah^ and 
the renmning Sunni am mostly Turks. There are one or two 
native Chrisrians and many JewS| but it is difficult to estimate 
correctly the population of Hillah or of any of the towns on 
the Euphrates. At Rillah the river is less than soq yards 
wide and has a much more gentle How than the Tigris at 
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Bagdad. A short distance northwest of the town is Kerbela. 
It L5 only a vitlcige hut the spot is visited by thonsands of faith* 
ful Moslems every year who %'eneraie the t*^elve I mams of the 
Shiah sect. Here is the tomb of Bosein the gnmdson of the 
prophet and the son of All whom they believe the true suc- 
cssoF in the Caliphate. By living or dying here the Shiah dev* 
otee has nought to fear for the Dext world. So strong is this 
belief that many leave directions in their wills to be buried in 
this hallowed spot. Thousands of corpses are imported some 
even from India—aJtci proper drying and salting — and axe 
Laid to rest in ihe sacred groond. Nejfp south of HOlahp is the 
place of Ah’s martyitkin and is tK> less sacred for the living 
and the dead. 

At Kcrbcla the numufaclure of ^^rhoj is abotit the only 
industry. A Mrlra/ is a small piece of baied clay about tv'O 
inches in lengthy generally round or oblongs with the names of 
All and Fatima rudely engraved on it. Made out of holy- 
groundp these are carried home by all pilgrima and are used by 
nearly every Shiab as a rcsdug-place for the forehead in their 
prayer prostrations. According to all reports Kerhehi is similar 
to Mecca tn its loose morals and the chaiactcr of permanent 
population. 

On July 31st we left HHIah and sailed down the river in a 
native boat simile to the “bellum^' of Busrah^ but without 
awning. Tlie Euphrates ia more muddy than the Tigris^ and 
its courscp though less sinuous, is broken here and there by 
shallow rapids.* We sailed all night and did not stop until wc 
arrived at DLwaniyeh the following aftemooni Many of the 
villages on the way appeared to have a constderable population i 
dalC‘grovca were plentiful, and we passed two or three ^luthbab 
or tombs of Arab Sheikhs^ mcludkig that reputed to be Job*^s, 
** the greatest of all the sons of the East.'* 

< The roltowing are the vilbfCS iod eacaTupmcati herween Utfhr/i end 
.’ El Ataj, EhTUlab, Dobleh, Kwsiba* Saadch* Tnahaia, Bh 
Xmitneh, Alhij, Ankineh, HMin, Khegua Sugeei and Khegaaa Kehin 
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At Diwaniyeh I was directed to the S«ai, or governTnent* 
house, where the Muttaserif Pasha of Hillah was forcing tastes 
fionj the unwilling Arabs. I was kindly received, and, prob¬ 
ably of my passport, was entertained at the Pasha’s 

Diwaniyeh has only a sunall popiikUon, aitd its 
importance is due to iu wealth of palms and the wheat trade, 
which gives another opportunity for the gtrvemment to establish 
a toU-bridge and custotn-house. 

The Arabs of this region are notorious for their piracy on 
native craft, and in they even attacked the English sur¬ 
veying exp^tion. So 1 left the place with a guard of two 
Buldiers—Saecd and Salim, who were as happy as their names. 
Patching their nnifotiiis, asleep in the bottom of the boat, eat¬ 
ing of OUT bread and dates, or polishing their rifles toarked 
<< Cf, S. S^iHgfieid, Snider’s Pat. 1863,” we reached Satnawa 
safely. During the day we passed the hamlets Um Nejls, 
Abu Jnwareebi Rumeitba, and Sheweit. But the general 
scene was that of narrow morass channels branching out frotn 
the river, where forests of reeds half hid mat-huts and naked 
Arabs. These river tribes are not true nomads/ but live in 
one place, on fish and the products of the river buffalo. It is 
a strange sight to see a herd of Targe blsck cattle swimming 
across stream, pursued by shouting, Bwimming and swearing 
herdsmen. And this was once the home of Abraham, the 
hiend of God- 

Near Rumeitha there was a large meiizil of the Lomlunt 
tribe. Here we fastened the boat for the night, as our com¬ 
pany was afraid to cross certain rapids by starlight- Some of 
the Arabs came to our boat, armed with flint-kicka and the 
Mikwar—a heavy stick knobbed with sandstone or hard bitu¬ 
men—i n -\ntb hands a formidable weapon. Most of the people 

I ITjc ilutinctian betWEcn true Anbs <if the ivqbiiuI tribes and the 
Wd'dMwas made as early 179s by Niebttlir ill hii tmteb-aodthe 
river still atifwer yirnr flueanoD with oontEminluOUS accent i 

"Those OK not Anbs, they arc Me'dw," 
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and ire could gel no supplies of any kind except 
two roast fowl from the Turkbb gartisoa m a mud brick fort 
opposite. Even one of these fell to the sh^ire of a hungty 
jackal during the night. We left early in the morning, and 
after sotne difiicnlty in crossing the shaltow rapids, reached 
Saimwa in four hours. Dismissing the zapdebs, we found a 
room in the Khsm of Haj Nasir on the second floor and over¬ 
looking the bazaar. 

It was the day before Ashcra, the great day of Mnbaimm^ 
and the whale town was in fnnereal exdtemeut All shops 
were closed. The Shiah were preparing for the great roouniiiig, 
and the Sunni sought a safe pkaee away froiii the street* As soon 
as I came tlic locaj governor sent w'ord that J must not leave 
the khan under any ciruumstaiioea, nor venture In the street 
as he would not be responsible for Shiah violenoe:* 1 remained 
indoors, therefore, until tlit foUowiiig and saw from the 
window the ounfusion of the night of Ashera, the tramp of a 
mobt the beating of breastSp the wsuling of women, the bloody 
bannm^ and tnock-martyr scenes, the rhythmic howling and 
cries of "Ya Alii ya Hassan I yu Kussdn T* until throats 
were hoarse and hands hung heavy for a moment, only to go at 
it again. A pandemonium, as of bool's prophets on Camel, 
before the deaf and dumb gods of Islam^ — monotheisric onJy in 
its book. ** There is no god but God/^ and yet to the Shiah 
devotees of Mobarrain, is not in all their thoughlx."" 

The martyr caliphs of Kejf are their salvation and th™ hope, 
the Houris' lap» 

Between Saniawa and Nasatiya, the next knportant town 
we passed the linages: Zahim, Et Kidr. Dcij KeJat, (where 
there is a Tarkish Mudir and a telegraph staiitm on the Hdlah- 
Basrah wire) Ltiptika, El Ain, Abu Tabr, and El Assadyeh, 
rhe fiver bcigins to broaden below Samaw^ mid its bonks are 
beautiful with palms and willows. We were agdn delajed at 
a toU-bridge; there must be taxes everywhere in Turkey, on 
ships and on fishermeB, on basis and on bridge, oq tobacco 
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ind on Bait ; bill this Uxiog of thr same carg^ at every riTirr 
port hi pectillar* 

Naaariya is a companatively modem town and better built 
than any cm the Euphrates river* Its bazaar k large and wide, 
and the gOTerti ment-bouses are imposljig for Arabdom, A 
small gtmboaf lies near the landing, and this floating tub, witb 
Its i^dicT guard and bugle-(all| represents the only civilization 
that has yet come to the Euphrates valley, and is a thing of 
wonder to the Arabs. Oppoptfi Kasariya are two large 
walled enclosures, wheat granaries protected from Arab rob- 
bens. Three boms west are the niins of Mughdr—Ur of the 
Chaldees. 

Our meheleb saOed doi^u the river before daylight and dve 
hours later came to Snk eJ Shiukhr the bazaar of old men." 
Abd cl Faitah, in whose Persian kahwah we found a place, is 
a cosmopoUtan. He had seen " Franjees " before, bad been to 
Bombay^ Adea and Jiddab* knew ^mething of books, a little 
Icffi of the gospel, and spoke two English words, of which he 
was very proud, ^^Stop her*' and **Sead a gen/* He was a 
model innkeeper, and had it not been for hm tea and taJk^ the 
three of stiillng heat under 4 mat-roof would have been 
less tolerable. 

South of 5uk el Shiukh the river widens into nmrzhcs, where 
the channel is 50 shallow that part of the cargo of all river boats 
ia transfciTOl to smaller craft On account of this delay, we 
ran short of provisions before reaching Kutua, and our boat¬ 
men were such ptejudJeed sectaiians that it required argument 
and much backsheesh to bargain for some rice and the use of 
their cooking-pot. We were " nejis/* « kafir," and what not, 
and the captain vowed he would have to wash the whole boat 
clean a± Busrah from the fooqirmts of the tmbdievefa. Between 
Suk and the junctiou of the two rivers to form the Shatt-d- 
Arab at Kuma, there are many wide, waste marshes, growing 
reeds and pasture for the buffalo—a breeding place for Insect 
life and the temjr of the boatmen because of the Me'dan 
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pirates. We were titrce days on this part of the river, and 
often all of us were Ln the water to lift and tug the boat over 
sotne mud-bank. E3 Khcit is the only village of any siie the 
whole distance, bm the Bedouin of die swamp, who live half 
the time in the water and have not arrived at even the kiin- 
doth stage of civilization, are a great muldhide. At length 
wc reached Kuma and thence, by the hrtwd, lordly, Shatt-cl- 
Arab to the inission-house at Busrah. 

What is to be tlie ftitttie of this grisat and wealthy valley, 
which once supported myriads and was the centre of culture 
and ancient civilization? Will it evermore rest under the 
blight of the fez and the crescent ? The one curse of the land 
is the inane govenunent and its ruthless taxstiao. The goose 
with the golden egg is killed every day in Tuik^—at least 
robbed to its Last wtfff-egj; The shepherd-tribes, the viHagefs, 
the nomads, the agricnlmraJ commuaities, all suffer from 
the same rause. When and whence will deUverance come? 
Perhaps a partial reply to these two quistioDs will be found if 
we usd between the lines in our chapter on the present politics 
of Arabia. A TMrkish raUraad in the Euphrates valley would 
rust i hut a railroad, under any other governmeot would deveJnjj 
a r^on capable of magniheent ImproveDKiit, 
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THE [NTERJDR—KNOWN AMD WKHOWN 

cfntrat pfOTinct of Ncjd^ ihc geiiiiLii« \ViLh«l9i coEiEitry^ 1 a to ika 
rest of ^ #vri of n liob^A den cm wbicb few venture and ^ct feircr 

nstUTTL^—jfla^r^rw. 

**A dcaert world of oow And dreadriil lUpQctl black cammis, ukd IIB- 
tDDtb hestUf Diounminy: And A vast tond wLldEioEss shelving toward the 
dire impostar'i city*^— 

^"T^HE region wbicb, fpr want pF a more definite name, we 
may cail the [nterior indudes four large districls. 
Three of these have been eromparativdy well explored and 
mapped, but a fourth is utterly unknown. These districts 
are; Koba^-d-Khalip Kejran with Wady EJaimaLr, proper, 
and Jtbrl Shammar. 

I. It is flurprising that at the close of the nineteenth century 
there should remain so many portions of oux globe sdll uhm- 
plored. We have better ouips of the north pole and of the 
moon than we have of Southeasteni Arabia and parts of Central 
Asia. A triangle formed by lines drawn from Harram in Oman 
to EJ Hartk in Southern Ncjd, thence to Marib in Yemen and 
back to Hairora wiH measure livery nearly 500 miles on each 
i>f itg upper sides and Soo on the base. This triangle, with an 
area of t^oiow square miles is as utterly unknown to the 
world at large as if k were an undiscovered coodnent in some 
polar sea. Never has it been crowed by any European traveller 
or entered by an eKplorer, It inclndes all the of 

the Mahmh and G-hanih tribes, nil western Oman and the so- 
called Koba'-el-Khali (lltcmllyf “empty abode**)of the DaJma 
desert, as well as that mysEeriuus region of El Ahkaf to which 
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the Koran rtfm and which is said by the Amlis to be a sea 
of quicksands, able to swallow whole caravans. 

On most maps the region in qyesdon is left blank j otbOT 
designate it as an nninterrapted desert from Mecca to Oman ; 
while Ptolemy's map describes the region as producing myrrh 
and abounding in Arab tribes and caiavan-rotitjes. Whatever 
we know of tbe countiy at present must be the result of Arab 
hearsay booked by travellers in the coast-provincea. The few 
oamis of places given in the Roba^-el-Khali would au/ lead 
one to snppcase that « uninterrupted desert was tis only char¬ 
acteristic feature. In the north are jcbcl Athal (the Tamarisk 
Mountains)^ and Wady YebiiTi+ Wady Shibwjuj and Wady 
Habima seem to extend at least uotcc distance into the triangle 
from the west, while, in the very centre we have the very un¬ 
usual names for a desert region Belnd-ez-Zohnr (Flower- 
country) and ETJffii (the nut-trees). There is no doul^ that a 
large part of the region is now desert and uninhabited ; but it 
luay not always have been so and may hold its own secrets, 
arclu 3 eological and geogrmphica]. 

An Arab of Wady Fatima told Doughty, what the divine 
partition of the world was in the following words: ‘‘Two 
quarters Allah divided to the children of Adam, the third part 
He gave to Gog and hLigog, a manikin people, parted from us 
by a wall, which they shall averskip in the latter days j and 
then will they overrun the world. Of their kindred be the 
gross Turks and the rnkbelieving Persians ; but yon, the Eng- 
leys are of the good kind with us. /&urfh fiarl a/ the 
7Vf?r/d £r calkd /Ae yirjrAfrp" Doughty 

adds^ **1 never found any Arabian who had aught to tell, 
even by hearsay, of that dreadful country. Haply it is Nefud, 
with quicksands^ which might be entered inlo and even pased 
with milch dromedaries in the spring weeks. Now my health 
failed me j otherwise I had sought to unriddle that enigma." 
li still awaits soiulidD. In Oman they say it Is only twenty- 
^ven days" caravan march overhuid to Mecca right through 
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the desfTt \ perhaps from the Oman highlands one could mnra 
easily penetrate into the unknown and get safely lo Riad if not 
to iTcmen. 

1, Nejran, celebrated as an andent Christhm province of 
Arabia and sacred by the blood of martyrs^ lies Dorth of Yemen 
and cast of the Asir country^ Together with the Dauasir-Wady 
region it forms a strip of territory about 300 miics long and 
too bmad> well-watered and even more fertile than the best 
parts of Yemen.^ The intrepid rraveUcr, Uslbvy (1870) first 
visited this region from Yemen and found a large Jewish papa- 
klion in the southern part. He visited the towns Mahlaf* 
Rijiah and Karytt-ei-Kabib penetrared Wady Habinm but 
could not succeed in reaching Wady Dauastr. He describes 
the fertility of the Wadys and the exteusive date-plantations 
of this part of Arabia in terms of greatest admiration. Ruins 
and inscriptioDs are plcntifuL In Wady Dauasir the Arabs say 
that the palm-gtovcs extend three dromedary^-Joumeys. The 
people are all agricuituial Arabs butt as in Omaiij they live in 
continual feud and turmoil because of tribal jeaLomnes and old 
quarrels. 

The region east of Wady Dauasir is called Aflaj or Felej- 
d-AHajt two days' journey distant ; here there are also palm- 
nases. It is six days" journey thence to Riad^ but the way is 
ruggedi without villages,* It was aJong Wady Dauarir that 1 

1 li cDDtaim Uac fallowiDg WndyS 1 Nejraap HaLuihn, WAnaa, 
firiir and the utcimTc Widy DiuASir. 

lABuj hms sLi Tillagn: Suh, Lejta^ Khnrfa, Er-RBiilha, El-Bedia. Widy 
Dauaair has ihc&c iDwai: EIHaffnmHTTip Es-Sfaevtibba, Es-Sckul^ Taincnp 
Ei-Logbf, EL-Fcrra^ Eib-Shawcik, And El-AyAtluL {DaEigbty.7 
Mem of thew towns m not given on the jsaps; hoi as Hms cf them are, 
il El inlerestitig I* fttentian the rouBe Iroio Hflssa In this Wady, given bj 
CipL Miles \n a klter m Spenger (dated Muwt, Match, 1873 ) And 
quoted in lui “ AJte G«g. Ambiefu," page xia ^ RciuUr fiMhH El Hau 
Id SoLiil: Elaso, Kbarmj, HowtAp HUwa, I^ilAlt, Kharlil, RoodbAp £1 
Sih, BidiAp Shitbwp SolAi'b From SoIaII lo RunuEyA It is three days' 
journey. It ii a town kr^ than SoImL The Dcsti tiiboi aic as bt 
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tad hoped to mak^ the overldDcl jauiney froiu Sana to Bahrein 
m i8p4; once beyond Turluah espionage the way would have 
been open. According to the tcstimwiy of Hal^vy the in- 
habitaots of Nejran and Wady Dauasir are not fanatical. No¬ 
where in Yemen are the Jews treaied so Jdediy as by the Ajab» 
of Ncjran. This entire legion must also be classed with the 
fertile districts of Arabia. Water is everynhem abundant 
coming down fhim the Jebel Bian, days' journey from 

Toweyk and from the southern ranfies of Jebel Ban and JeheJ 
Tumra. The inhahitants of Nejnm and of Southern DiauBsir 
are heretical Moslettis. They belong to the Bayadhi sect like 
the people of Oman,' and are supposed to be folJoweTs of Abd- 
Allah-bin-Abad (746 a. d.). 

liistoricalJy, Nejraa is of special interest because here it wia 
that the Roman army of 11,000 tneii sent by Augustus Ciesar 
nnder ^lius GaUus to make a prey of die chimerical riches of 
Arabia Fdix came to grief, ITie warriors did not fall in battle 
but, purposeiy misled by the Nabateans, their allies, they 
marched painfully over the waterlcsa wastes ia Central Arabia 
sijt mondia; the mnai perished in misery and only a remnant 
returned. Strabo, writing from the mouth of Gailua htinself, 
who was his friend and prefect of Egypt, gives a descriptiDn of 
the Arabian desert that cannot be Improved; It is a saodj 
waste with only a few palms and pits of water: the arar j a 
diom and the tanwrislt grow there; the wandering Arnhs lodge 
in tents and ate camel grariers.” 

3. Nejd—the heart of Arabia, the genuine Arabia, the Arabia 
of the poets—is properly boundeil.—on the east, by the Turkish 
province of Hasa j 00 the south by the border of the desert 

bwj; I^-WaD(hi«q Solfiil; El Mimliirrh pnsseto iimst OUndi, e|(.- 
Al IIas5«n al Wasill; Brai Gowell; E]-Khii[«4t is SWlba; El Shcrjtla[ 
El-'Umoor. cast eqiI of Wady; Al S*ad, west of Wulj ; El-Showalej j 
EI-KtuAMlCEn; El Kahlani Hamid ; Al Amar* El Farjau io Kharliu" 

‘A fiill acdmujt or Uttir peculiar and ftelr dispute] wifiUI it 

^ren in tile Appeodu lo -p llUiory of Qmait." 
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nf ^T - Yemamsti OH the west by Hcjiu in its -widest extent to 
KJiaibar ; and on tbe north by Jebel Shammar. Thus defined 
it inclndts the regiems of EJ-Kastni, El-Woshemi El-Aared* 
and Yemama. The ** Zephyrs of Nejd” are the pregnant 
theme of maivy an Arab ptiet and in these highlantiB the 
air is crisp and dry and invigomtiiigp especially to the visitors 
from the hot and moist coast provinces. It was such a poet 
w^ho wrote in mptums of the Nejd dioiatc: 

Theti laid I lO' iny eainpaiiaBii while the rnnirk were hasteCLing 
To bemr Ul down the pass between uvd D em a r : 

* Enjciy while ihcu can^t the sw«u of the meadews of Kcjd ; 

With no tuch me^jiciws and swtcis ihaJt thou meet after thil frveaingi' 

Ah r hcsTcii's bkii^Stng on the scented gales cdNejdp 

And Its grccnflwmd and gmves glipcxing Timin the spring showett-; 

And ihy dear Iriends when Ihy lot WSS cast in Nejdi — 

Mnaths dew past, they ^tassed And we knew not^ 

Not when their moons were new nor when they waned/' 

As to tbe real and prosaic features of the cCMintry, Nejd is a 
plateau of which Jebd Townyk i& the centre and backbone. 
Its general height above the sea is about 4^000 feet^ but there 
ate itiore lofty ledges and peakSp some as high as fees^ 

These highlimds are for the most clothed with lute pasture; 
trees are common^ solitary or in little groups 1 and the entire 
plateau is ipteisected by a mA^e of volleys cut out of tbe sand¬ 
stone and limestone. In these countless hollows ts cotLcen- 
trated the fertility and tbe popnlation of Nejd. The soil of the 
valleys is light, miied with marl sand and pebbles washed 
down from the cliffs. Water is found everywhere in wxMs at a 
depth of not much over fifteen feet and often less ; in Kasim it 
has a brackisih tastCp and the soil is saltyp but in other parts of 
Kejd there arc traces of iron in it. The climate of all ^^cjd, 
according to PalgraAre, Is perhaps one of the healthiest in the 
world. The air is dry^ clear and free from all the malarial 
poistm of the coast ] the summers arc warm but not snltrjp and 
the winter air is biting cold. The usual monotony of an 
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Arabian landscape is not ocily enlivened by ihe {iFEsenre of the 
datopatm near the villagea, but by groups of Talh, Nebak and 
Sidr, the Ithl and Ghada Euphorbia — all of theta good-sized 
shrubs or neesJ 


Nejd is pasture land, so that iis breed of sheep are known all 
over Arabia I their wool is rcniartably fine, almost equal to 
Cashmire in softness and delicacy. Cantels abound; accord¬ 
ing to Palgrave, Nejd is '■ a wildcrnesB of camela." The 
is generally brownish white or grey; black camels are found 
westward and southward in the inbospiuble Haira-country to¬ 
ward Mecca. Oxen and cows are not nneomratm. tTa nn. is 
plenty, both featbered and quadruped. Partridges, quail, a 
kind of bustard; gaaeilc. hares, jerboa, wild^oat, wild-boats, 
porcupine, antelope, and a kind of wild-oi (waibyhi) with 
beautifiil horns. Snakes are not cominon, but Itzard&i, centi¬ 
pedes and scorpions abound. Tlie ostrich is also found in 
western Nejd as wcU as in Wady Dauasir. Tlie Bedouin bujit 
them TO sell the skins to the Damascus feather merchants who 
come down with the Haj every year to Mecca; Ibrly reals 
(dollars) was the price paid in Doughty’s time for a single skin 
—a small fortune to the poor nomad. Mounted on their 
dromedaries they watch for the birr] and then waylay it, match¬ 
lock ready to hand. The Arabs esteem the breast of the ostrich 
good food ; the fat is a Boveicign remedy with them and half a 
/njan (the measure of an Arab coflee-cup), ia worth half a 
Tnrldsh mejidie. The ostrich ® no longer as common in 

^bia ns formerly, and in many parts of the j^umsula the bird 
IS tniltnofrii by mme. 

Nejd is a. land of camels and horses. But although a fine 
breed of the latter eatst it Ls a common mistake to suppose that 
horses are plentiful In Central .\rahia and that every Arab owns 
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lii5 steed. Doughty says there Is tio breeding or sale of 
horses at Borcyda or Anejza not Einy town in Ne]d«" Most of 
the horses shipped fioEi Busrah or Kuweit to Bombay are not 
from although origirvally of Nejd-breed, but come from 

Jebel Shanunar and the Mraopotamiau valley^ He who would 
know all about the beauty of the Nejd horse must visit the 
Hail stables with Palgravc who ** goes raving mad" about the 
animals; or he can read Lady Ann Bluetts ■^Pilgrimage to 
Nejd Lti search of horses; better still let birti buy that re¬ 
markable book by Colnuel Twccdle: The Aeauiatj Hojlse^ 
Ifit country and Nit In this volume the hoise is the 

kero and Arabs are grooms and stable-boys^ The Arab is more 
kind to his home than to any other animal, No Arab dreams 
□f tying up a horse by the neck; a tether replaces the halteXp 
one of the animal's bind-legs being rncircled about the pastern 
by a Light irem ling or leather strap, and connected with a chain 
oc FPpe to an iron p^. Nejdj horses an: specially vililable for 
great speed and endurance. They are all budi for riding and 
nut fur draught; to the unprofessional eye they do not seem at 
all superior to the bst horses seen in London or New York 
City^ but I leave the matter to the authorities meodonedJ 


^ Fcr fKiii' prefCDt knawlcdgc: at the ^Trmmcnt, pcpukilia[E4 citus imd; 
vill^gu Df Ncjd VC arc chiefly indcbicd to the rallawlag tnTcllErs i Cap- 
It-ln G- K Sadllier, of Ehc English who ws.5- ihc first Europcsji Ed 

crt>iS fhe Anbiisn Pcninsdla. George WallLD4.a leumcd yacing 

Svediih Anbisl:, EnvelJiog id 1^45 Dod r IVlcihim]mcdai]i doctor pf 

Eiiw» passed through the noTthpra desert from Jauf Eo Hail aitd ^'isEtedi 
MefliUdL William GifTard Falgrave, a Jesuit tiomon CathoLLc, of Enghsh 
birih and scholarly tastes mode hiii celebrated journey ecrosa Armklfl fifOtO 
vest lo in Tn 1^64 the bold luiJkn travcEler Guanoaui 

wcnl froeni jcfuialeai ^Imight to Jehel Shaa^tnar and AtiEyrdi. la 1865 
CodoDc] PeHy^ the Britii^h Kesldent at Husbire mode an important Jottmeyp 
in eampany wtLb Dr. CcItiIIe Atid Lie tUcaanl DawCK frotb Knvdt LbiOagh 
BoiithrastcTo Nejd lo Riailhp returoi Itg by to Ojel t und Bahrein. Then 
Charles Doughty atoong all aiilhnriti» ind Irevellm 

Arabian] luade his long, arduouar Jouitltya threpUj>b bOithWEllem 
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The governmenc of Ncjd indicates what the independent 
rulm of Arabia are like. Doughty testifi^ that the sum of 
^ he could Icani from the mouth of the Arabs themselves of 
Ibn Rashid's govemmeat (bow id the hands of Abd^-Aaii 
biu Mitaab, his nephew) was thia; He makes sure of them 
XhAl n^j be Vdn hf gifts, he draws the sword nifainst his ad- 
vcfsancs, he treads down them that fear him and he wete no 
nght ruler, hewed he no heads off 1 Some of the nomads 
consider the prince of Nqd a tyrant, but the villagers gener- 
ally are weU emneoL Foisooth it is better for them to have 
t^t than as in the days before the political up- 

hcaval that unified central Arabia. Other of the moro reh- 
pous folk of Nejd cannot foiget the bloody path by which Urn 
^hid gamed his seat of power and call him (pol. 

luted), a cutter-oC of his kinsfolk with die sword," 

Lavish sums in the ej-cs of the stimnd Bedouin are spent on 
h«pihility but all guests are pleased and depart fiom the pde 
of nee to praise God and the Amir of Nejd. Daily, in the 
guest-room according to Dmighiy, one hundred and eighty 
messes of barley-hread with rice and butter ate served to the 
men freely; a camd or smaller animal is killed for the first- 
class guests and the total expense of his famous horoitallty is 
annually. The levenues are immense and 
Ita feshids private fortune had grown large even when 
Doughty visited him in 1877, He has cattle itmnmerablc and 
*<4^,000 camels"; some 300 Wooded mares and too horses- 
om ICO n^ Slaves; besides private riches laid up i^ 
sdTier metal, land m Hail and piafitatinns in UmI 

^^sted whh the Turkish provinces of Arabia the subjects 
the Amir of Ncjd enjoy light taxation and even the Bedouin 
wamors who are m the service of the Nejd ruler receive belter 
vrages than the regular troops of the Sultan, From the descrip^ 

It ’*7'^. <” AuBust. fSti. Ow ether 

^Ihonty for N^d h Ud, Ann BInnt whn vith her □„ 

enptal of Ihn Ruiudis ennaity frqni ** 
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tion of Mr. ajicl ^fr5. Blunt and Eioughty at Hail, one cannot hut 
feel that the government of Nejd is mudi more liberal and 
fimadcal than it wag in the old dayg of the Wahabis as dc^ 
scribed by Palgrave* The old Wahabi power la now brokm 
forever and Nejd is getting into touch with the world through 
cammerce, Kasim already resembles the bordcr^Lands and the 
inhabitants are worldly-wise with the wisdom of the Bombay 
liorse-dealers. hlany of the youth of Nej-d visit Bagdad^ Bus^ 
mb and Bahrein in their cooimefdai ventures. Says Etoughty^ 
^'alJ >iejd Arabia, east of Teyma* appertains to the Ferslaa 
Gulf traffic and not to Syria [as does western Nejd]: and 
therefore the foreign color of Nejd is Mesopotanuai!."' He 
marvelled at the erudition of the Nejd Arabs in spite of their 
isolation until he found that even liere newspapers had found 
their way in recent years. English patent medieLnes are sold 
in the bazaar of Aneyza and the Ambs are somewhat ac¬ 
quainted with the wonders of Bombay and Calcutta^ Pal- 
grave found the inhabitants of Kasim and southern Nejd far 
more inielligent than those of the north. Except for the four 
large dowtis of Hail, Kiad, Boreyda and Aneyza, Nejd has 
no large centres of population. Bedouin tribes are found 
e\'er}Tii'lierc and villagers ctildvate the lerttle oases even in the 
desert^ but the population is not as dense as in Oman or 
Yemen nor even as in Nejran and Wady Dauasir. 

Hail, the present capital of N(^dj may have a population of 
ten thousand within its walls. It lies east of Jebel Aja, a 
granite range 6,000 feet high ending abruptly at this pomt^ 
The city is on a table-land 3.500 feet above the sea. The 
Amir s castle is a formidabl'C stronghold occupying a position 
of immense natural strength in the Jebel Aja. Blunt visited 
this plate in rS78, but does not give its exact site, ^Uest the 
mibrmation might be ulilized by the Turks under possible fu¬ 
ture contingencies," We have three pcn-pIctures of Hail ; 
that of Palgrave who drew a plan of the city; the descrip¬ 
tion of Ik)Ughty with his plan of the Amir's rsidence and 
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guest-hod5C i and the sketches of Lady Ann ELunt on her pil- 
griiDogc. It is waHed town with several gates,, a large mar¬ 
ket-pUce^ the palaces overtopping all and mosques su£&dent 
for the worshlp^iers. It is a clcim, well-built town* according 
lo Doughty and pleasant to live in save for the awe of the 
tyrant-ruler* Its circuit may be newly an hour ; in the centre 
of the walled enclosure stands tbc palace; near it the great 
mosque and directly opposite the principal bazaar* The great 
coffee-hall where the Amir gives his audiences is eighty feet 
long with lofty wails and of noble propordons. It has long 
TOWS of pillars " upholdbg the flat roof of ethe! ttrabers and 
palin-stalk mat-work, goodly slaiaed and varnished with the 
smoke of the daily hospitality* Under the walls are benches 
of clay overspread with Bagdad carpets. By the entry stands 
a mighty copper-tinned basm or * set' of fresh water with a 
chained cup Cram thence the coflee-server draws and he may 
drink who thirstSH In the upper end of this princely HuAwa 
(■coffce-housi:) are two fire-pilSj Like shallow graveSj where 
desert bushes are burued in colder weather; they lack good 
fuel, and fire is blown tommotily under the giant coffee-pots in 
a clay hearth like a smith's fumace, ■ * 

The palace castles are built In Kejd with battled towers of clay- 
brick aud whitened on the outside with jhs ot plaster j this in 
contrast with the palm-gardens in the walled-enclosure give the 
town a. brightj fresh aspect. Outside the wallsp the contrast of 
the Bedouin squalor and the rusty black basalt rocks lying in 
rough confusion is intense. Hail lies in the niidst of a barren 
country and is ati oasis not by nature but by the pluck and per¬ 
severance of its founders. The Shammar Araljs settled here frotn 
antiquity and the place is men tioned in the ancient poem of Antar* 
Jir-JfidtdfA or Eiad (the “gardens-in-theHriesertwas the 
Wahabi metropolis of Eastern Nejd and of dl the Wahabi 
empire. The city lies in the heart of the Aared country, en- 
clo^ north and south by Jehcl Toweyk and about fEo miles 
southeast of Hail* It is a large place (according to Palgravc of 
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30,000 popukiicm ]}p but nothing h ktH^wn of its pirescdt stale, 
as no European traveller has visited it since Palgravc. The gen¬ 
eral appearance of Riadp according to our guide is like that of 
Damascus, Before us stretched a wide open valley, and in 
ia foreground, immediaiely beiow the pebbly slope on whose 
sutntnit wc stood# lay the capital^ large and square, crowned 
by high towers and strong walls of defence, a mass of roofs 
and terraces, where, overtopping all, frowned the huge but 
irregular pile of FeysuPs royal casde, and hard by it rose the 
scarce less couspicuDus palace# buOt and inhabited by his 
eldest son, Abdallah. All around for full three miles over the 
surrounding plain, but more especially to the west and ^uth# 
waved a sea of palm-trees above green fields and wcM-watered 
gardens ; while the singingp droning sound of the water-wheels 
reached ns even where we had halted at a quarter of a ndic or 
inore from the nearest town-walls. On ihe opposite side south¬ 
ward, the valley opened out into the great and even more fertile 
plains of Yecnama, thickly dotted with groves and villages, 
among which the large town Manhnfah, hardly inferior in ai£e 
to Rlad itself, might be clearly distinguished. . , , in all 

the countries which I have visited# and they are many, seldom 
has it been mbe to survey a landscape equal to this in beauty, 
and in historical meaning, rich and full alike to the eye and 
the mind. The mixture of tropical aridity and luxuriant ver¬ 
dure# of crowded population and dessert tracts, is one that 
Arabia alone can present, and in comparison with which Syria 
seems tame and Italy monotonous.** * 

Undoubtedly the population of Riad has diminished since 
the ssi of government was transferred to Had; at present h 
has even less trade and importance than Hof hoof (Hassa) since 
the Turkish occupation. 

Uf we rflffiembcr dml Pnlgmve KkmpajEfr FEyjiip!i tTiud-brict palace (o 
Itc TuileHei. dfPiiTis^ staled ihit tliE gmit incrsquEof Ria,4can accramofidale 
wc^i^hLppcr^ and jpvEs the WaluUt mlcr m standing ■miy of 
WE deduct a UlliE friMci Lht poclicaj dKeriptinn. taliare a LmUatiCE of nct likcls. 
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4. JipiF-iL. SHA3hUi4R lhe northwcstem ds«rt^ Temain to 

be cons^ctixL Ttif: chief thanicijEristica of this irglon are the 
crtcoblvc Gt ssndy-deserta and the noinad populsKlJon. 

Jebel ShaTnrnar more Lhao m\y part of Arabia Is the ten ting 
ground for the som of Kcdar. Evdywbere aie the black- 
woTbted bfMDths—the houses of gDat-hair, so edebrated m 
Arabic poctr)^ and soug^ PLace-narnes on the tiiap of this 
country aie not villjgcs or dhes but waiEring^places for cattle 
and encampments of the tribes hotn year to yxar. Fiooi tbe 
Gulf of Akaba to the Euphrates, and as far north as their 
hockn can hnd pa^ure^ the nomads c&ll the land their owti. 
Many of them are subject to the govenuneot of Nejd and pay 
a small annual tribute j some are nommaily under Turkish rule 
and others know no ruler save their Sheikh and have no law 
save that of iminemorial Bedouin custom. 

Burckhardt discourses of these people like one who has dwelt 
among them, tasting the sweet and bitter of dieb hungry^ 
homely life. He describes thek tcnls and their simple fumi' 
ture, afltis,^ utensilsb ^irts, industryj sciences^ disuses* re¬ 
ligion^ matrimonjj government, and warfare. He tells of their 
hospitality to the stranger; their tobbery of the traveller; their 
blood-foengc and blood-covenants^ their slaves And servants ; 
thdr feasts and rejoicings; their domestic tclatioris and public 
functions^ their salutations and language; and how at Imit 
they bury their dead in a Single garment^ sciuping out a shal¬ 
low grave in hard-bumed aoil and heaping on a few tough 
stones to keep away the foul hyenas. 

Burckbardt devotes a tonsidcnible portion of his book to an 
eauEneraiion of the Bedouin-tribes and their numercFus aub- 
divisions. These will prove of great eervice to those who visil 
or cross the northern part of the Pcninsala. The most unpor- 
tant tribe is that of the They are nomads in the 

strictest Acceptation of the word, for they continue during the 
whole year in almost constant motion. Their suminer quarters 
Ate near the Syrian frontiers and in winter diey retke into the 
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hc!irt of the desert or tawnnd the Enphrmtes. ’\\'TieD the tenta 
are few they are pitched in a circle and called in 

greater number^i they eocamp in rowSp. one hehiad the oiherj 
especiaUy along a rivulet or wady-bed ; such encampmeuts aie 
called N^L The Sheikh's or chief's teut has the principal 
place generaliy tov»*atd the direction whence guests or fbes may 
be expected. The Anaeze tents are always of black goat's- 
hajri some other tribes have stuff striped while and black. 
EvtCL the richest among them never have more than one tent 
unless he happen to have a second wife who cannot live on 
good terms with the first j he then pitchs a smaller tent near 
his own. But polygamy is very unusual among the Bedduin 
Arabsp although divorce is common. The tent furniture is 
simplicity itself* cameL-saddles and cooking titensih with 
carpets and provision skins, are all the Arab housewife has to 
look affer. 

Since the days of Job the Bedouin have been a nation of 
robbers, ** The oxen were plowing and the asscs feeding beside 
them ] and the Sabeans fell upon them and took them away, 
yea they have slain the sen^nis with the edge of the sword.^’ 
(Job i t4>) The Bedouin^s hand is ugainst every man in all 
Jcbcl Shammar to this day. The tribes are in a state of almo^ 
perpetual war against each olhcf; it seldom happens, accord¬ 
ing to Burckhardtp that a tribe enjoys a moment of general 
peace with all its neighbors> yet the war between two tribes is 
not of long duration. Peace Is easily made and easily bmken. 
In Bedouin parlance a salt covenant is only biodLog while the 
salt is in their stomachs. General battles are rarely fought, 
and few lives are lost; to surprise an enemy by sudden attack, 
or to plunder a camp, are the chief objects of both parties. 
The dreadful effects of blood-revenge (by which kw the 
kindred of the slain ore in duty bound to slay tN mnjdercr or 
his kin) prevent many sanguinary conflicts, l^'hatever the 
Arabs take in their [nedatory exeuTsiotis is shared accordiag to 
prcvtDiia agreement Sometimes the whole spoil is equally 
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diviricd by the Shaikh amODg hh fullawers j othtr xhm& each 
otic pliiaders for himselT. A Itcdouii] mid h called a ghazu^ 
and it is vQTttiy of rEmark that the earli^ biograpbeF of 
Mphamnied, Ibn Ishak> m> designates the ivm of ihe prophet 
of God witit the Korctsb. The Anoctc Bedouin never attack 
by night, for during the enufusion of a noctumal assault the 
wnmen^s apartments might be entered^ and this they regard as 
treachery. The female sex h resiH^tcd even mnong the most 
invetemte enemies whenerer a camp is plundetedp and neither 
men, wermen nor slaves are ever taken prisoners. It is war 
only fcKT booty* The Arabs are robbers, scLdom murderers | to 
ask protection or dak/ifi/ is sure quarter^ even when the spear 
is lifted. Peace is concluded generally by arbitration in the 
tent of the Sheikb of a third tribe friendly to both coniibadiig 
tribes The most frequent cause of war is quarrels over wells 
or watering-places and pasture grounds, just as in the days of 
the patriarchs. 

^-■The Bedouins have reduced robbery/" says Burckhanit, 
** in alJ its branches to a complete and regular system, which 
oflers many micrcsting detaiisp" These details are very nurntr- 
ona, and the stories of robbery and escape given by the Arabian 
chroniclers, or told at the camp-hr^, would hUi a volume. 
One example will sufQce us. Three robbers plan an attack on 
an cacampmoitp One of them stations himsdf behind the 
tent that is to be robbed, and endeavors to excite the atteiition 
of the nearest watch’^dogs. These imtncdiatdy attack him; 
he flics, and they pursue him to a grcai distance from ihe 
camp^ which is thus deaied of those dangemoB guardians. 
ITic second robber gtKs to Ute camels, cun the strings that con 
fine their 1^ and makes as many rise as he wishes. He then 
leads one of the she^ramcls out of the campj the others follow^ 
itig EkS usual, while the third robber has all this time been 
standing with lifted club before the centHcloor to strike down 
any one who might awake and venture forth. If the robbm 
succeed they then join tlieir companion, each seUea the tail of 
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a. strong Icading-catncl afld pulls it with eiU his might j the 
CAtiiels set up a gaUop Into the desert &rtd the men ate dragged 
along by their booty iintii safe distance separates them from, the 
scene of robber^-. Tliey then monot theLr prey and make baste 
to theix own eDcampment, 

Before wc lightly condenm the robber we must realize his 
KM seed. Acoording to Boughty and other tmvellerH thiee- 
foiirths of the Bedouin of Northwestern Arabia suffer continual 
famine and seldom have enough to eat. In the long summer 
drought when pastures fall and the gaunt ii^amel-herds give no 
milk they aic in a sorry plight ■ then U Is that the housewife 
cooks her slender mess of rice secretly, lest same would-be 
guest should smell the pob The hungry gnawing of the 
Arab's stomach is les!>ened by the coffee-cup and the ccasdcsef 
“tobacco-drinking” from the ncmad's precious pipe* The 
women suffer most and children langnish away. When one of 
these sons-Kif-deseit heard from Doughty^s lips of a land where 
“ we had an abundance of the blessings of Allah, bread and 
clothing and peace^ md, howp if any w anted, the kw succored 
him—he began to be full of mekucholy, and to lament the 
everlasting infelicity of the Arabs, whose kek of clothing is a 
cause to them of many diseases, who have not daily food nor 
water enough, and wandering in the empty wilderness, are 
never at any stay—and th^e miserits to last as long as their 
lives- And when his heart was fulb he cried up to hcaveOi 
* Have mercy, ah Lord God, npon Tby creature which Thou 
created St —pity the sighing of the poor, the hungry * the naked 
—have mercy—have mercy upon them, O Allah 1 

As we bid farewell to the tents of Xedar and tlie deserts of 
North Arabia let m say amen to the nomad's prayer and judge 
them not harshly in their misery leet we be Judged. 
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Th^ dtcaj in Amhb sLarllp E^eforc IsEain mny well be tlkcn 

m s. iiEg34ive in tbc ficnsc nf tbii lrlli» luiiiije tkc feeling of tinihip 

wilh the tribAl IftMll. Wc may cxprf&i this mciiT CDSCTCteJy by uyJii£ 
thiit tbe godi bid become grmliuliy mqre and laDre ncliuiiMi djidtigb the 
dcitnicbvft itifliience exerdsed, for about twti bimdi^d yeara, by Jewldl 
and Christian idtaap Erpon Arabian htathenism*^^ — M. /firjrA/sIif^ In 
the Jouroal of the Royal Asabc Society." 

TN order to understand the genesis of Idam we intist know 
something of the conditidn of Arabia before ihe advent of 
Mohammed. We shah then be able to discover the factors 
that influenced the hero-prophet and made it possible for him 
so powerfuUjf to swa^ the destinies of his own generalioo and 
those that were to follow. 

Mohammedan writers call the centtuies before the birth of 
their Prophet ivaii-eljahjHych —“the time of ignorance"— 
since the Arabs were then ignorant of the tme reiigion. Tliese 
wrilerB naturally chose to paint the picture of heathen Arabia 
as dark as posaihle, in order that the Light of God," ss the 
prophet is called, might appear more bright in contrast. 
Following these authorities Sale and others have left an alto¬ 
gether wrong impression of the state of rViabia when Mohammed 
first appeared. The commonly accepted idea that he preached 
entirely new truth and uplifted the Arabs to a higher plane of 
civilization is only half true.' 

No part of Arabia has ever reached the high stage of civili- 
aalton under the rule of Islam which Yemen enjoyed under its 
Christian or even its Jewish dynasties of the Hhnyarites. 

I In OUT chapter on die Anbie langH^jt ^e shiJl see that the gulden 
age of Armtide literature was just belort ttie birth tif SlqJsaBmied. 
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Early- Christianity in Arabia, with aH its weaJcness, had bctrn a 
power for gotxl. The Jews had penetmted to nearly ek-ciy 
pordon of the peninsuU long before Mobannoed rame on the 
soene.^ 

lo the ' * Time of Ignonmce ** the Arabs thioiighotit the penm- 
siiU were divided into numerotas local iribes or clans which were 
bound together by no (loliticaJ organisation but only by a tradi¬ 
tional sentiment of Unity which they believed^ or feigned to be- 
lievCf a unity of blootL Each group was a imit and Opposed to 
all the other clans* Some were pastoral and some DDiiMdic; 
others like those at Mecca and Talf were traders^ For many 
centuries Yemen bad been cmichcd by the iiioensc-trade and 
by its position as the emiwinm of Eastern conmicrco, Sprengcr 
in his ancient geography of the peninsula says t hat: The bistory 
of the earliest cammcxce is the history of incense and the land 
of incense was Arabia*” The unmeuse caravan trade which 
brought all the wealth of Ortnu£ and Ind to the West, tnust 
have been a means of civilizatiaD to the desot* The tanks of 
MaHb spread fertility around and the region north of Sana was 
intersected by busy caravan-rtmtes. W. Eobertioo Smith goes 
so far as to ^y that In this period the name of Arab was 
associated to Western writere w^ith ideiuj of cfTeminate indolence 
and peaceful opulence . . . the golden age of Yemen.'' 

1 ** ^fohaciitniMhtJikm IkmJ oweU mitch to the Jtwhh luiaj^cnn erf Sabo^ 
The rulfi of tht Sabe^ Icings hail extended over Mecca, and Jewish \Aems 
U)ii baheh, tuid thu4i faode their way intoi the ^tcrc: blrthphu;e 
Mohatb tnfrdp The &et full of Inicrrst Ibr fttedmUof the histnry at 
lllaiEL. The epIgnt^hJc cTidcncc which Dr. GJiucr ii^ prcanted In iti 
ihows ih&i the H>r MohammcdaDisiii wbs ncit ibe Elmage and 
phcQcrmcEKjri it hai hitherto bccji thought to be. It hud. btcji prepaid 
for irciitiEriei prtTioiiEly. Armhia hud for ogts been the houie of eulture 
Kod the art of writiog^ and for about two bonUred ynifs before the birlh 
e^f Mohamiucd his coimerymcn had beea bxoogbt into riosA coatact with 
the Jewish faith. Future rcMiuch will doyfaUesfi mcpbin futly how great 
was his debt to ibr Jewu-h moalcrB of McCi:^ itnl ihe Sabcan km^gdom of 
Southern AiuhLii.^’^—Prof. A. H- Sayce in the 
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The Arabs bad ettjoyed for sn^enil tliousoj^d y'earSt sm al- 
tnost absolute freedom from foreign dominion or occupation. 
Neither the Egyptians, the A5S>Tmiis* the Babylooians, ihe 
andent Persians nor the Macediraians in their march of con- 
qiaesc e\er subjugated or held any part qf Arabia. But before 
the coming of the Prophet the proud freemen of the desert were 
compelled to bend their necks repeatedly to the yoke of Roman, 
Abyssinian and Ferstan mlere. In d. 105, Trajan sem hia 
genetConidius Fahna, and subdued the Nabathean kingdom 
of North Arabia. Mesopotamia was conquered and the eastern 
coast of the pennasula was completely devastated by the Ro¬ 
mans in A. 1Hiia yielded to the monarchs of Persia 
as Gha^an did to the generals of Rome. Sir William Muir 
writes, it is remarked even by a Mohammedan writer that the 
decadence of the race of Ghassan was preparing the way for dje 
glories of the Arabian prophet.*" In other wnnla Arabia was 
being invaded by foreign fJOw'Cn and the Arabs w^ete ready for 
a poLidca]! Jeader lo break thse jokes and restore the old-tiine 
mdependen-ir-e. Roman domination invaded even Mecca itself 
not long before the Hegira, “ For Portly after his secession to 
the throne* a. o. firo, the Emperor Heracliua nominated Olh- 
naani then a convert to Christiaiiity, * . ^ as governor of 

Mecca, recommending him to the Roreiahites in an aiitboriu- 
tive letterj'^ The Abyssinian wars and invasions of Arabia 
during the century preceding Mohammed are belter knownn 
Their dominion in Yemen, says Ibu Ishak, lasted seventy-two 
years, and they were finally driven out by the Persians, at the 
reqoest of the Arabs. 

Arabia was thus the centre of poJidcal schemes and plots 
just at the time when Mohammed came to manhood ; the 
whole peninbiila was awake to the touch of the Romans, 
Aby^intans and Persians, and ready to rally around any 
banner that led to a national deliverance. 

As to the positJon of women in this “Time of Ignorancg.*^ 
1 ]£«U«’i Mohammed, p. 
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the cruel custom of fenLiLe infanticide prevniisd in majljf pirts 
of heathen Arabia, This was probably dme^ in the first in- 
stuice, to poverty or faminCji and afienvard became a sodal 
custom to limit population. PiDfessor WilkeD silggestf as a 
further reason that wan had tended to an excess of females over 
males. An Arab poet tells of a niece who refused to leave the 
husband to whom she had been issigni'd after capture^ Her 
nude was so enraged tiiat he buried aU his daughters dive and 
never allowed another tme to live. Even one beaudful girl 
who had been saved alive by her mother was ruthlessly placed 
in a grave by the father and her cries stifled with earthn This 
honible custom however was not usnah We are told of one 
distinguished Arab, named ,5bii-5tWj who tried to put down 
the practice of “ digging a grave by the side of the bed on 
which daughters were bom.*' 

Mohammed improved on the barbaric method and dis^ 
covered a way by which not some but u/f females could be 
buried ali%'e without being murdexEd —namelyi the veil. Its 
ewigin was one of the marriage adairs of the prophet with its 
appropriate revelation from Allah, 77/^ ^i/utas $n 

jirah'a that time. It was Islam that forever withdrew 

from Oriental society the bright^ reflningp derating influence 
of women. Keene says that the veil ‘Mies at the root of all 
the most important fcaturs that differentiate prq^reffi from 
stagnation." The harem-^'stem did not prevail in the days 
of idolatry. Women had rights and were rKpected. In two 
instances, beside that of Zenobia^ we read of Arabian queent 
niling over their tribes. Freytag in his Arabian l^roverbs gives 
a list of female judges who exercised thEir o^ce in the time 
of ignorance,” According to NOLdehe, the Nabathcan ioscrip 
tions and o^ins prove that women held an independent and 
honorable position id North Arnbia long before Islam ; they 
constructed ejcpeuave family gtaveSj owned large cstateSp and 
were indcpendetit tradem. The heathen Arabs jealously 
watched over their women os their most valued possession and 
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defended them witli their lives. A woman was never given 
away by her father rn an unequal match iior against her con¬ 
sent. you cannot find an equd match/' saicl Ibn Zohair 

to the Kainir, -'the best marriage for them is the grave." 
Profe^r G. A. Wilken ^ adduces many pnoo^ to show that 
womeu had a right in every case to choose their own hnsbanda 
and cites the case of Khadijah who offers her hand to Mo¬ 
hammed. Even captive women were not kcipt in slavery^ ai is 
evident from the verses of Hatim t 


•* They iHrt givt uj Tuitcs, their djuaghten in 
Bat we wmml them a^inEi their will with am EWOiiil. 
And wi th m capcUvity Lmught dq nboMmcnL 
They neither tnited nuikmg htrad mr made the p<jl twQj 
But we minted ihetn with am wDiuen, the nableaj. 

And tiicy hare m Jxir sons, white at ffilce/“ 


Poljnindfy ginl polygamy were both practiced; the right of 
divorce belonged to the wife as well as to the busboiid; tem¬ 
porary mamoges were also comman. As was uatiiial among a 
nomad race, the marriage bond was quickly mndi- and easily 
dissaEved- But this was not the case among the Jews and 
ChiiatUns of yenwn and Nejran. Two kinds of lufttriage 
were in vogue. The m^ta^a was a purely personal contract 
between a man and woman ; no witnesses were necessary and 
the woman did not leave her home or come under the authority 
of her husband j even the chOdien belonged to the wife. This 
maniage. so frequently described in Arabic poetry, was not 
considered illicit but was openly tclebrated lu vetse and 
hrought BO disgrace on the woman. In the other kind of 
niamagc, called rtihah, the woman became subject to her 
husband by capture or purchase. In the latter case the pur¬ 
chase-money was paid to the bride’s km. 

The pasdon of women before Islam is thus described in 


•Het MahH»cbk.t hij U* oode Ambi*™ (,es 4>. end 
lie same. In answer to crllies, fiSSjj, Tile Hofne, 
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Smithes "Kinshipand Martio^c in Early Arabia”: It is very 
rcrnarkabk that in spite of Alohammed'S humane ordinances 
dte plane of woman in the fatnily and in sexiety has steadily 
declined under his lawp In ancient x^rabia ^e hnd . . . 

many proofs that women moved more freely and asserted 
themselves more strongly than in the modern East * , , 

'fhe thcnnsclves recognized that the position of woman 

had fallen . , . and it continued still to fall under Lslam^ 

because the effect of Mohamtned''s legislation in favor of women 
was more than outweighed bj the establishment of marriages 
of dominion as the one legitimaLe type, and by the gradual 
loosening of the principle that married women coaid count on 
their own kin to stand by them against their husbands/'' 

In ** the time of ignorance " writing was well known and 
poetry flourished. Three accomplishfrrents were coveted—elo- 
quencej horsemanship and liberal hospitality. Orators were in 
demand I and to maintain the standard and reward excelknce 
there were large assemblies as at Okatz, These lasted a whole 
month and the tribes came long journeys to hear the orators 
and poets as well as to engage in trade. The learning of the 
Arabs was duefly corUned to tribal history, astrology and the 
interpretation of dreams ; in these they made considerable 
progress- 

AccO(fding to Moslem tradition the science of writing was 
not known in Mecca imtil intriDduced by Marb, Father of Abu 
Soohan^ the great opponent of Mobatnmed, about a* d. 560. 
But this is evidently an enor^ for close mtercoutse existed long 
before this bctw^ccn Mecca and Sana the capital of Yemen 
where wriUng was well known i and in another tradition Abd el 
Muttalib is said to have tert/fm to Medma for help in his younger 
days, t\ about 520 a, d. Both Jews and Ctirtstians dso 
dwelt in the vidnity of Mecca for two hundred years before 
the Hegira and used some form of writings For wricing mate¬ 
rials they had abundance of reeds and pdra-lcaves a^ well as 

1 Smithes ^ KiUHhip imJ SitnrrlagT In Karly AjaIj]!,^ pp, 104 ^ 
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ihc n^tp smooth sl)OLj|ttcr~bQiics of fihcpp. Th^ seven poenn-s 
are said to have been wntten in gold on Egyptian siik and 
suspended in the Kaaha. 

In the earlier part of his mission Mohammed despised the 
poets for the good reason that sofnCp among them a poetess, 
wrote sntiiica] verses about hint. The Koran says " those s'ho 
go astray follow the poets," (Surah i6; 124) and a more 
vigorous thoi^h less elegant denouiicctnent is recorded ia the 
traditions (Mishiat Bk. aa, ch. to): "A beUy full of puru* 
lent jnalter is better than a belly full of poetry." When two 
of the heathen poctE, l,.abid and I'lassan embraced Islattt, the 
prophet became more lenient, and is reported to have said 
'■ poetry is a kind of coinposilitm which if it is good, it is good, 
and if it is bad, it is bad I" 

Concerning the religion of the heathen Arabs the Moham¬ 
medan writer Ash-Shahristani says j " 'fhe Arabs of pre-islamic 
times may, with reference to religion be divided into various 
classes. Some of them denied the Creator, the resuircctioii 
and men s return to God, and asserted that biaturc possc^es in 
itself the power of bestowing life, but that rime destroys. 
Others believed in a Creator and a creatiem produced by Him 
out of nothing but yet denied the resuireciion. Others be¬ 
lieved in a Crtsitw and a creation but denied God’s prophets 
worshipped false gods concerning whom they believed that 
in the next world they would become medisttPrs between them- 
selves and God. Fw these deitim they undertook pilgrimages^ 
they brouglit oderings to them, offertd them sadihees and ap¬ 
proached them with rites and ceremonies. Sonae things they 
held to be Divinely permitted, others to be prohibited. This 
was the religion of the majority of the Arabs." This is re¬ 
markable evidence for a Moharnmedan who would naturally be 
mclmed to take an unfavorable view. But his absolute sDence 
regarding the Jews and Christians of Arabia is suggestive. 

When the Arabian tribes lost their earUest monotheism (the 
religion of Job and their patriarchs) they Hist of all adopted 
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Sabeani^ nr the wcnrshL|> of the hosts of heaven. A proof 
this ii thdf aiacient pnictice of making elrcuiLs ajoimd the 
ahHots of their gods as well a^ their sk^ In astrolcgy^ Very 
soon however the star-wcfship bccamE greatly corrupted and 
other deities, snpenititions and practicefl were An¬ 

cient Arabia was a refuge for all sorts of religious-fugitives ; and 
each hand added something to the natjonal stock of religious 
ideas. The Zoro^trians came to East Arabia ; the Jews set¬ 
tled at Khcibar, Medina^ and in Yemen ; Christians of many 
sects Ived in the north and La the highLatids of Yemen. For 
all pagan Arabia Mecca was the centre many centuries before 
Mohammed. Here stood the Kaaba^ the Arabian PanthecHi^ 
with its three hundred and siity idols, one for each day in the 
year. Here the tribes of Heja^ met in annual pilgriinageto 
rub tbemselves on the Bkck Stouej to dreumamhuinte the Beit 
Allah or Bethel of their creed and to hang portions of their 
ganuenls on the sacred trees. At Nejran a sacred date-palm 
was the centre of pilgrimage. Everywhere in Arabia them 
were sacred stones or stone-heaps where the Arab devotees 
congregated to obtain special blessings. I1ic belief in jinn or 
genii was weUmigh nniversal^ but there was a distinctioa be¬ 
tween them and gods, llic gods have individuatitj while the 
jinn have ootj the gods are worshipped, the jinn are only 
feared; the god has one farm ; the jinn appear in many. AH 
that the Motjlem worid believes in regard to jbm is wholly bor¬ 
rowed from Arabian heathenism and those who have read the 
Arabian Nights know what a large place they hold in the every¬ 
day life of Moslems. 

The Arabs were always superstitions, and legends of all sorts 
duster around every weird desert rocki gnarled tree or later- 
mittent foantain in Arabia. The early Arabs therefore marked 
off such sacred territory by pillars or oiims and considered 
many things such as shedding of blood, cutting of tree?^ killing 
game, etc., forbidden within the enclosure. This is the origin 
of the /faramain or sacred tcnitory around Mecca and Mctlma. 
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&cri6ces were cotnmon, but fiat by fire. The blood of the 
olferiBg iras aneaind over the rude stooe aJtare and the Besh 
Wiis eatfifi by the worfihippei. Fust fruits were givco to the 
gode and libations were poured out; a taii-offering formed a 
part of the ancient pilgriinage; this also U imitated to-day. 

- Robertsoii Smith tries to prove that totemisst was the 
earliest fbrm of Axahian idotaiiy and that each tribe had its 
sacred animaL The stioagrst argument for this is the un¬ 
doubted feet that many of the tribal names were taken ftom 
anunals and that certaia animals were rcguded as sacred in 
parts of Arabia. The theory is too far-reaching to be ndopted 
at hapharard and the author's ideas of the agniheance of 
animal sa^ce are not in accord with the teaching of Sciip- 
Wre. It is however interestmg to know that the same author- 
1 ^ thinks the Arabian tribal marks or watms were originally 
tatem-marks and must have been tattooed on the body even as 
they are now used to mark property. The of the idol¬ 

atrous Aiah.s seems related to their swim# and was a kind of 
tatl^B of the hands, arms and gums. It was forhidden by 
Moh^mtd but is still widely prevalent in North Arabia aoione 
the Bedaub ^romen. 


Covraants of blood and of salt are also very aadent Semitic 
Jnstrtuoons ^d prevailed ail over Arabia. 'I'he fonn of the 
oath was various. At Mecca the parties dipijcd i|,nr hands in 
a pan of blood and tasted ihe contents; in other places they 
open^ a vrin and mired their fresh blood; again they would 
each draw the others' blood and smear it on seven stones set up 
in the imdst. Tire later Arabs substitu ted the blood of a sheep 
or of a camel for huomis htood. ^ 

Tlie principal idols of Arabia were the following; ten of 
them are menooned by name k the Koran. 


/Atial WH In the rmn q| a. ntan and catn^ l 

of rein and hod s hieh plate of bnujr. t wai egad 

tFitA/ wu ttE god o/ tiie finnameta. 

•Wd, m t!« fern, Dt a wi* said ta Uz fmm anicdiluviwi timu. 


rm Tim of fCNORANCE^* 
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had ttifl sJiapc cJ" a lion. 

’wai in the form of n horsei and was worthip^fd in Ve?0£n. 
Broiue iumges of ihu idol are Touml in nnfiEDl 
WAS the e^gle-giDEL 

jE"/ 6iid| idebtiEcd by some scholaxs witli VenuSp was wontiJpped at 
tuDES un^tit the Sorm of tufl ftCaCia tree. 

Aliat waa the ehicf Idol of the tribe of Thafcif at Taif who tried to 
coii^protnise with Mohammed lo accept Ulxm if he wquid dot destroy 
their ^ for three yeau* The name a^ipearl to be the IciEijtiine of Ailoii. 
was a ho^c ^tone worshipped an aJtar by sevetii] trfbesp 

Dtiwar was the Tir]gin^5 idol and yoim^ women Ltsed to go Bjoiind it in 
processkin * hcncc hs mimeir 

Isa/ and dVffiia stoc4 near Mecca on the hills cf Saia and MtrWa j the 
Tisitfllioti of these popuJiir ehriocs ia now a part of the Moslem pd^TTmHgP, 

jKciArfjS WHi a Ifcr^ stone au which camels were aLatt|htere[h 

Beside iheae there were immerous other gods whose names 
have been utterly lost and yet who each had a place in the 
Pantheon at Mecca. Aboire all these was the stipreine deity 
whont they called the God (3 3eA^), or This name 

occurs sevd^al times I n the ancient pre~is!aLiiiic poetns and proves 
that the Arabs knew the one true God bj narue even in the 
''lime of ignorance,*^ To Him they also made olTcrings 
though not of the first and bt^t j in His name cMveoantg were 
sealed and the holiest oat ha were swore. Enemy of AihA was 
the strongest term c?f opprobiiimn among the Arabs then as it is 
to day. Well hausen says, “ In worsbi p AlAih had the last place, 
those gods being preferred who represented the interests of a 
particular circle and fulfilled the private desires of their wor- 
sliippcrs. cither the fear of nor their reverence for the 
gods had much tnfltictice. The chief practical consecfuence of 
the great feasts was the observance of a truce in the holy 
months | and this in time had becotue mainly an affair of pure 
pnintical convenience. In general the dispcration of the hcEithen 
Arabs, if it is at ail truly reflected in their poettyj was pro^ne 
in an tmusuaj decree. Ihe andent inhabitams of Mecca prac¬ 
ticed piety essentially as a trade, just as they do now ; their 

^ Om of them Is now In the museum of the Amcriesm Bible Sociely^ 
K. It was given to me by il Jew who IowihI it in n cave 
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trade depended do the feast,and its Mr on the inviolaijUity of 
the Haram and on the truce of the holy ittonths." 

There is no doubt that at the time of Mohamnied's appear¬ 
ance the old natioual idDLalry had degenerated, hiany of the 
idols had no beltesers or worshippers. Sabeanbm had also 
disappeared except in the north of Arabia; although it always 
left an mdaence which is evident pot only in the Koran but in 
the Euperstirious practices of the modem Bedouins. Gross 
fetishism was the creed of many. One of hfohatnmed^s con¬ 
temporaries said, ** When they found a fine stone they adored 
it, or, Mtiog that| milked a camel over a heap of sand and 
wnrshipped that/' The better classes at Mecca and Medina 
bad ceased to believe anything at alL The forms of relSglon 
" w'cre kept up rath^ for political and commerciid ttasons than 
as a nmtter of faith or conviction." '■ 

Add to all this the dlent but strong iniumce of the Jews 
and Christians who were in constant copiact with these idolatJEra 
and we hBve the explanation of the Ifant/r. These Hanifi 
were a small number nf Arabs who worshipped niily AHaht re¬ 
jected polytheism^ sought frecdDm from sin and resignation to 
will. "ITicre were Hanifs at Taif^ Mecca and Medina. 
ITiey were in Mt seekei^ of truth* weary of the old idolatry 
and the prevalent hoUow hypocrisy of the Arabs. The earlitst 
Hanifii of whom we hear* were VVaraka, the cousin of the 
prophet Mohammed* and Zeid bin Amr, aurnamed the Inquirer. 
Mohammed at finit also adopted this title of Hantf to express 
the faidi of Abraham hut soon after changed it to Moslem. 

It is only a step from Hanifism to Islam. Pfitunty mono- 
theisra, Sabcanbm, idolatry, fetishism* Hanifism, and then the 
prophet with the sword to bring everything back to monotheisan 
—monotheism, as modified by his oum needs and character and 
compromises. The time of ignorance was a time of chaos. 
Everything was ready for one who could take in the whole sit¬ 
uation, social, political and religions and form a cosmos. That 
man was Mohammed- 

* I'jdcDer''j liitn:Hluctii3» to the Khrm p- 
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■■ ls\wm wu bofn in Oit dtiicrt, wiih Amb iti mcAher and 

Judaism for ils fothtf; Ils fosi?r-aiirH was Easlcm Chrli^UyiJty/' — 




“ A Pnjplict witbout miracle? ; a foilh wilhorul myitcK-esi ind m. niaral- 
ilj wilhout lflV€| which hu fnooiltmifni a thirst for bJocd^ and wbidi be¬ 
gan and ended in the most unboimdccl tcnsuality. 'r 

e/ J/ufMy. 

As we conceive God* we COTioeive the imivcisH; a iKing incapable of 
loving ii incapobk oF being foredp"— Fairlatnt. 



IBRARIES have been writtcdp not only in Arabic and 


Persiatip but in all the languages of Europe, on the ori¬ 
gin p character and history of Islaiti, the Koran and Mohammed, 
Views differ far as the east h friira the west" and as far 
as Bosworth Smith h hum Prideanx. The earlier European 
writers did not hesitate to call Mohammed a false prophet and 
his system a ejever imposture j some went further and attrib¬ 
uted even satanio agency to the success of Islam and to the 
words nf the prophet, Carlyle* in his “ Heroes and Hero- 
worship*” Bet the pendulmn swinging to the other side so far 
that his chapter on the Hero-prophet is published as a leaflet 
by the Mohammedan Missionary Society of Lahore. So little 
did Carlyle underhand the true mituie of Mam that he calls it 
kind of Christianity/' li\Tiat Carlyle said was only the 
beginning of a series of apologia and panegyrics which ap¬ 
peared soon after and placed Mohammed not only on the ped- 

' In the Order of tiisCp and to fully grasp the rkteut oF duhthui idem 
prevalent in Aimbin the chapter nn Early ChiilbKnlly in Arabia should 
precede this chapter an Islani; tmt foglc4lly thut elupter belong with the 
Olher ehiiptcrs on uLEssioii-waTlL The ll LtrUCp lU a mcasorEp of the 

chApler on the Sabemx. 
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estal of a. great rdbrroer but “ a v«iy prophet of God," nmking 
Islam almost the ideal rciigiDn. Syeed Ameer All succeeds in 
his biography io cLimiiiatiiig wery scdsuaJ, harsh and ignorant 
trait from the charaeter of the noted Meccan ; and the recent 
valuable book of T, W, Arnold, professor in AHgarh College, 
lodiap attem|>ts to prove most daboTiitdy that AIohamEncdanism 
was propagated without the sword. 

In contrast to this read what Hugh Broughton quaintly wrote 
in i66a; "Now consider this Moamed or Machumed, whom 
God gave up to a blind roindi on Ishnmelite, being a poor man 
till he mamed a widow; wealth y then and of high countc- 
nance, having the falling sickness and being tormented by the 
devih whereby the widow was sorry that she matched with 
hbiL He persuaded her by himself and others that Ms fits 
w^ere but a trance wherein he talked wutli the angel Gabrid. So 
in lime ihe impostor was reputed a prophet of God and hum 
Judaism, Alins, Nestorius and Ms own brain he fmmeth a 
doctrine. In onr day, the critical labors of scholars like 
Sprengcr, Weil, Muir, KoeUe and othcra have given us a 
more cortett idea of Mohantmed^s life and chaiacter. The 
pendulum is stiU swinging hut will coine to rest between the 
two extremes. 

We have not space to give the story of Mohammed's life or 
of the religion which he foundedn An analysis of the religion 
has hem attempted by means of two table, one showing 
its devdopraeni from Its creed and the other the philosophy of 
its origin from outside souroesJ 'The result of a cestury of 
critical study by European and American scholars of et cry 
school of thought has certainly established the fact that Islam 
is a composite religion. It is not an InveuticKii but a concoc- 
don; there is nothing novel about it except the genius of Mo¬ 
hammed in mixing old ingredients into a new pamicea for 
human ills and forcing it down by means of the sword, llaesc 

* Sm pp. lyy, tjS, fer ta.hlei ibowiag the Eleiacnti in I&bm and iht 
MECTCiH hniD which they were deriYcd. 
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heteTDgenccms dements of Isla.tTi were gathered in Aifabia al ir 
time whcD many nrUgion& had penelrattfd the peninsula, and 
the Kaaba was a Pantheon. Unless one has a biow ledge of these 
dentetils of '^the time of ignOnLnee,/* Islam is a prabletn. 
Knowing, Itowrver, these heathen* Christian and Jewish factors, 
Ulam is seen to be a perfectly natiLral and understandable de- 
velopTnent, Its heathen elements remain, to this day, perfectly 
recogniiable m spite of thirteen centuries of explanation bj the 
Moslem authorities. It is to the Jewish Rabbi Geiger that we 
Give OUT first knowledgeof the extent to which Ifilam is indebted 
to die Jews and the Talmud. Kev. W, St. Clair Tisdall has 
rectnily shown how Slohanuned botrowE^d even fr om the 
Zoronstrians and Sabcans, while as tp the amount of Christian 
teaching in Islam, the Koran and its cofnmentatars are evidence. 

Tliere is a remafkablc verse in the twenty-second chapter of 
the Konm^ in which Mohammed seems to enumerate aH the 
sources that were accessible id him in forming his new religion ; 
and at that time he seems to have been in doubt as to which 
was the mosl tnistworthf source. The verse reads as follon-s : 

jf/Aj antf /rws and SaA^arts and the 

Chrhitani and iAr Afa^aTjs (Zoroastrians) and /Ansi mAa J&Jh 
gi?dT ^ Cod^ verify Cad tkm lAg 

dajf af Resurrf^iiQnd* 

TttE Coo OF Islam. Gibbon characterises the first pint of 
the Moslem^s creed as '*an eternal truth there is no god 

but God "J j but very much depends on the character of the 
God, who is affirmed to displace all other gods. If AUaUi at¬ 
tributes are unworthy of ddty then even the first clause of the 
briefest of aJl creeds* is false. There has been a strange neglect 
to study the Moslem idea of God and nearly all writeis lake for 
granted that the God of the Koran Is ihc same being and has 
like attributes as Jehovah or the God head of tlie New TestaniefiL 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Titst of aD the Mohammedan conception of Allah is purely 
negative. God is unique and has no relatiQiis to any creature 
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that poTtak-e of rf?seiiiblarLcc. He caanat be defined in terms 
otlier than negative- As the pnpniar song has It, 

^ Ku1]l 4 inA ^ kilt Am fi balik 
Fa rah bund mukhiltrun 'an tholik—'' t 

Absolute sDvereigiity and mtUess eMnni[>oieace m his chief 
attributes while bis character is irapcisonal—that of a monad. 
Atitong the ntDety-tiine bcatitifiil names of God^ which Edwin 
Arnold has used in hia poem " Pearbi of the Fatth,^* the ideas 
of fatherhood r love, impardal juslitre and unselfishness are ab¬ 
sent. The Christian truth “Gtjd is lot's ” is to theleamair 
blasphemy and to the ignorant an eidgtita. Palgrave^ who cer¬ 
tainly was not biased a^inat the religion of Arabia and who 
lived with the Arabs for long months^ calls the theology of Islam 
“the pantheism of force.” No one has ever given a better ac¬ 
count of A/itihf a more Odthful pottrmit of MQhaoim£d'& con¬ 
ception of deity tlwn Paigmve. Every word of his description 
talbcs with statements which one can hear dalLy horn pious 
Moalems^ Yet no one who reads what we quote in all its full¬ 
ness will Tet)Ogiii]ee here the God whom Havid addresses in the 
Pisalms or who became incarnate at Bethlehem and sxLSered on 
Calvary* This is Falgmve's statement: 

“ITiere k no god but God—are words slnqily tantamount in 
English to the negation of any ddty save one aJone; and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic^ but they imply much 
more also. Their full sense Ist not only to deny ahsolntely and 
tmrciscrvedly dl pluralityj whether of nature or of person^ in 
the Supreme Being, not only to establLd] the unity of the Un- 
begetting and Unbegotj in alHEs simple and nncotnmunjcable 
OnenesSj but besides this the words^ id Arabic and among 
Arabs^ imply that this one Supreme Being is also the only 
Agent, the only Porce^ the only Act ejtisling throughout the 
universe^ and leave to all beings else* nj alter nr spirit, ii^Jitinjct 
or iatelligeDce, physical or moral, nothing but pure, uncon- 
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d i t i nnal passiTeiies^^ alike in movciTicnt or in quicst^cnce^ in ac¬ 
tion or in capacity. The sole povrer, the sole niotor^ tnove- 
inimtp energv^ and deed is God; the rtst is downright inertia 
and incic jn&tmmentalityi from the highest arehangrl down to 
the simplest atom of creatioDL,. Hence, in this one sentence, 
nih ilia .Ullh/ is summed up a system which* for want 
of a better naine^ I may be permitted to call the Pantheism of 
Ton e, or of Actp thus eicfjsively assigned lo God. who ahsorbi 
it ail* HtercLses it all. and to whom done it turn be a^ibed, 
whether for preserving or for destroyiiig, for relarive evil or for 
equally ttlative good. I say * rclativcp' because it is clsu- that 
in sucli a tli^jology no place Is left for absolute good or evilp 
reason or extravagance] all is abridged id the autocratic wdll 
of the one great Agent: volOp sic jubeo* stet pro ratkane 

voluntas'; or, more significantly stilh In Arabic, ^ Kema 
yesha'o, ‘ ^ aa he wills it," to quote die constantly rccurri ng ex¬ 
pression of the Koran. 

*^Thni unmeasiirably and etemally exalted above* and dis¬ 
similar from, all creatures^ which lie kveiled before him on one 
coramon plane of instrunientiiliiy and inertnesip God is one in 
the totality of omnipotent and omnipresent action, which 
acknowledges no rule, standard * or limit save his ow^n sole and 
absolute will, tie oommunicatcs uothing to his creatunes, for 
their seeming power and act ever remain his alone, and in return 
he recci^i^ea nothing from them ; for whatever they may be* that 
they are id him, by him, and from him only. And secondly, 
00 superiority, no distitiction, no preeminence, can be lawfully 
claimed by one creaturQ over its fellow', in the utter cqualiratiod 
of their unexcepdonal servitude and abaseineot; ail are alike 
tools of the one solitary Force which employs them to crush or to 
benditp to truth or to errorp to honor or shame, to happiness* or 
misery* quite independently of their individual fitness* deserts^ or 
advantage, and simply because he wills it, and as he wills it 

" (Due might at first think that this tremendoiis autEKrat, this 
unconlroilcd and iinsympathiring pow'cr, would be far above 
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anything like passions, desires or inclinations. Yet such, is not 
the case, for he has with respect to tils creatures one main feel¬ 
ing and souJce of action^ namely^ jealousy of them lest they 
should perch^mce aEtribute to themselves someLhing of whai is 
his alone, and thus encroach on his aU-engrossiug kuigdom. 
Hence he is ever more prone to punish tlian to reward^p to in- 
flicl than to bestow pleasure, to ruin than to build.. 

It is his singular «atisfactioti to let created bdngs contin- 
tiaily feel that they ate nothing else than his slaves^ his toobj 
and contemptible tools akop that thus they may the better ac¬ 
knowledge his superiority, and know his power to be aJxive 
their power, his cunniug above their cunning, bis will above 
their will, bis pride above their pride ; or rather, that there is 
no power, cunning, will, or pride save his own. 

But he htHKlf} sttrile in his inaccessible beighti neither 
loving nor enjoying auglit save his own and seir-tneasiired decneep 
without son, compaiiiaUj or counselloTp is no less bairen for 
himself than for bis cjcaturesp and his own barrenness and 
lone egoism in himself as the cause and rule of his indifferent 
and iinr^arding despotism around. iTic frst note Is the key 
of the whole tune, and the primal idea of God runs thiough 
and inodihes the whole system and creed that centra in him. 

**That the nation here given of the Deity, monstrous and 
blasphemous as it may appear, is exactly and literally that 
which the Keran convej's, or intends to convey, i at present 
take for granted. But that it indeed is so, no one who has 
attentively perused find thought oa^ct the Arabic text flbr mere 
enr^ry reading, especially in a translatioiip wHI not suffice) can 
hesiUite to allow. In fact, every phrase of the prcjceding sen¬ 
tences, every touch in this odious portrait has been taken, to 
the best of tny ability, word for word, or at least meaning for 
meaning from the ^*Eook^* the tnjcst mirmr of the mind and 
scope of its wriitr. And that such was m reality Mahomet's 
mind and idea is fully confirmed by the witness-longue of con¬ 
temporary tradition.” 
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The Koran shows that Mohammed had In a mrasurc a cor- 
lect kno wledge of the j^/tyjka/ attributes of God but an ab¬ 
solutely fd&e conception of his attributes, ThiB was 

perfectly natural because Mohammed had no idea of the uatute 
of sin—moral evil—or of holiness—-moral perfection. 

The Imam El Ghaz^ali a famous scholastic divine of the 
Moslems says of God: ** He is not a body endued with form 
nor a substance circumscribed with limits or deiemimed by 
measure. Ntilher does He resemble boilies, aa they are capa¬ 
ble of being measured or divided. Neither is He a substance 
nor do substances esht in Him j neither is He an accidenl nor 
do accidents exist in Him. Neither is He like to anything 
that exists j neither is anything Eke to Him y nor is He deter¬ 
minate in quantity nor comprehended by boundG nor circum¬ 
scribed by the diScrenccs of situation nor contained in the 
heavens. ^ ^ His nearness is not like the nearness of 

bodies nor is His essence like the essence of bodies^ Neither 
doth He exist in anything y neither does anything exist in Him.” 
God's will is absolute and alone j the predestiimdon of every¬ 
thing and everybody to good or 111 according to the caprice of 
sovereignty. For there Is no FatherhocHi and no purpose of 
redemption to soften the doctrine of die decrees. Hell mnst 
be hUed and so AlMi creates infidels. The statements of the 
Koran on this doctrine are coarse and of tradition^ blasphe¬ 
mous. Islam reduces God to the category of the will * He is 
a despotp an Oriental despot, and as the mor^I-hx-w is not em¬ 
phasised He is not bound by any standard of justice. Wor- 
fihip of the creature is heinous to the hfcisleni naijid^ and yet 
Allah punished Satan for not being w illin g to worship Adam. 
(Koran ii, a3-^i ,) .41lah is merciful in winking at the sins of 
the prophet but is the avenger of all unbelievers in him. 

A a unil-cetjse 

Yiixt, limccesslhle 

'WIio dvl&s out mercy, breaJes liisi laws 
And! •cettipmniacit iJL 
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A 040 trhosE bw h diMjagclaii TuE^f-^ 

Who ermnlH auch pftj^cfrwjjh — 

For ami opca heaten^l 

An0 Innions for hajcksbcoah# 

Tbia IS fli>/ "the only line God ** whooi we know through 
Jesus Christ and so kiiowbg have lifcHCtcrtiAl. “No Riau 
kuowetb the Father but the £tud he to whom the Sou 
revealeth Him^ He who denies the indu'cation tmiains 
ignoraut of God s true cbaracter^ As Falrbaim saySi ** the 
love whkh the O^vaJ uiakes iimiLimeat and essential to 
Godj gives God an altogether new nuaming wid actuality for 
religion; while thought is not forced to coneeive Monotheism 
as the apotheosis of aji Almighty wiU or an i tnpo^d idea] of 
the pure teason," Islam knows no Godbcarf, and Allah is not 
love. 


'' There is no god but Allah and Mohsunmed is his apostle,” 
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TN SJo A, n. Abdullah the son of Abd el Mutt^ib a Mecca 
merchant went on a. trading trip from Mecca to Medina 
and died there * the same year his wife, A tnida, gave birth to a 
boy, named at Mecca. One hundred years later 

the name of this Arab bd, joined to that of the Almighty^ was 
nailed out frnin ten thousaDd rnesques five times daily, from 
Muscat to Morocco* and his new rthgion was sweeping every- 
thing before it in throe cotidncDts. 

What is the explanation of this marvel of history? Many 
theories have been laid down and the true caplanatiQn is prob^ 
ably the sum of all qf them. The weakness qf Oriental Chris¬ 
tianity and the corrupt state of the church; the condition of 
the Roman and Persian empinos; the character of the new rth 
ligion ; the powder of the sword and fanaticism; the genina of 
Mohammed ^ the paitial tnath of his teaching; the genius of 
Mohammed'^s snccessors j the hope of plunder and love of con¬ 
quest ; — such are some of the causes given for the early and 
rapid success of I>lam. 

Mohammed was a prophet without miracles but not without 
genius. Whatever we may deny him we can never deny that 
he was a great man with great talents. But he was not a sself- 
made man. His enviromnent accounts in a large measure for 
his might and for hia meithod in becoming a leligiDus leader. 
There was first of all the political factor. ^*Thc year of the 
elephant had seen the defeat of the Christian hosts of Yemen 
who came tn attack the Kaaba. Tills victory was to the young 
and ardent mind of Mohammed prosthetic of the potitical 
future of Mcccja and no doubt his ambiCLon ossignefl himseir 
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the chkf ptace id the comiag conflict of Arabia against the 
Konuui and PasUn opprusam. 

Next came the rdigioi^ factor^ The times were ripe for re¬ 
ligious leadership oad Mecca wbb already the centre of A ecw 
moverfitfiL The Haai^ had rejected the old idolatry and eii- 
tertaidcd the hope that a prophet would fliise from among 
them-'^ There wjis raiit-criai of aJl sons at hand to famish the 
platform of a new faith ; it only required the builder's eye to 
call cosmos out of chaos* To succeed in doing this it would be 
□ccesary to reject material also ; a compTebensiAT religion and 
a compromising religion, so as to suit Jew and Chtistian and 
idolater alike. 

Then there was the family fador, or, in other words, the 
aristocraric standing of Mohammed. He was not a mere 

camd-driYcr/* Use Koreish wm the ruling clan of Mecca; 
Mecca was even then the centre for all Arabia; and Moham¬ 
med's grandfather, Abd cl Muualib, was the most mjQuential 
and powerful man of that aristoaatic dty. The pet-chiid of 
Abd el Muttalib was the orphan boy Mohammed. Until his 
eighth year he was under the shelter and favor of thk chief 
man of the KotclsIl He learned what it was to be lordly and 
to exercise powerj and ncv«^ forgot it. His time, his wife and 
his training wete the detembatiTe factor b the character of 
Mohammed. The mlbg factor was the mind and genius of 
the man himself. Of attractive personal qualities, bcautifui 
coimteuancet and accomplished in business, he first won the 
attention and then the heart of a very w^thy widow, KbadL- 
jah, Kodle tells us that she was evidently an Arab lady of 
a scroDg mind and matuiG experience who maintained a de¬ 
cided ascendency over her husband p and managed him with 
great wisdom and firmness. This appears from DDEhing more 
strikingly, thau from ihr? very remarkable fact that die suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping him from marrying any oth'er wife as long 
as she lived, though at her death, when he hari long ceased to 
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be a younff man he indulged without rtstraiiit in the moUiph- 
cation of wires. But as Khadijah hcr5cLf was favorably dis¬ 
posed toward PUnifisiTi^ it is highijr probable Umt she eiETcised 
her commanding influence over her husband in such a imrmer 
BS to promote and strengthen bis own attachment to the re¬ 
formatory sect of iiiODOtheiEts.^^ 

Mohammed married this woman when he had reached his 
twenty-fifth year* At the age of forty he began to have his 
revelations and to preach hLs new religioo. His Erst convert, 
naturally perhaps^ was hia wife; then AH and Zeid his two 
adopted chUdren ; then his friend^ the prosperous merclianh 
Abu-Betr. Such was the nucleus for the new faith, 
Mohamtned h dcscribeci in tradition as a man above middle 
height, of spare figure* commanding presence, massive headj 
noble brow* and jet-black hair. Hi* eyes were pierdng. He 
had a long bushy beards Decision marked his every move¬ 
ment and he always walked rapidlyp Writers seem to agree 
that he had the genius to comomtid and expected obedience 
bom equals as well as inferiois. James Freemiui Ckike saya 
that to him more than to anj other of whom bistory makes 
mcDtiqn was given 

** The mDDBnih mind^ the inyUrry oj eommandid 
TTic birth-h0i]r gift, the art Napoleon 
Of wiridlng, fHoaliiing, gathcrLiig, weMtng, bAnding 
Th* bje#ft» of thdUiBiifis till they frioved lu one/" 

As to the moral character of Mohammed there is great dU 
rersity of opinion and the conclusicns of differeat schohEra can¬ 
not be easily recmciled. Mnir, Dods, Badger, and others 
daim that he was at fir^ sincere and upright, himself believing 
in his so-called revelations, but that afterward, intoxicated by 
success, he used the dignity of htfi prophetship for persona} 
ends and was conscious of deceiving the people in some of his 
later revelations- ilosworth Smith and his likcj maintain that 
he was very Prophet of God " all through his life and that 
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ihe 5!iis and faults of hia later jrars are only 5|)et.ks on the snn 
of his glory. Older writers^ Tvith whom I agrec^ saw in Mo¬ 
hammed only the skill of a clever im^jCKtor from the day of his 
iirst message to the day of Ids death. Koelle^ whose hook is a 
tuLde of acenraLc scholarship and whose experience of many 
years naissioa-work in Moslem lands qualifies him for a sober 
judgmentj sees no stiikmg contrast between the cairlicr and 
later part of Mohammed's life thst cannot be casQy explained 
by the inftuence of Xhadijah. He was an am¬ 

bitions enthusiast choosing different meai^si for the same end 
and never very particular as to the character of the means used. 

Aside from the quesdon of Mohammed's sincerity no one 
can Apologize for his momi chaiacter if Judged according to 
the law of his time, the law he himself professed to reveal 
the law of the New Teataincnt. By the Xtw Testament law 
of Jesus Christ, who was the last prophet before Mohammed 
and whom Mohammed acknowledged as the Word of God, the 
Arabian prophet stands sclf-oondcnmed. The most cursory 
examination of his biography proves that he broke repeatedly 
every sacred precept of the Semvon on the Mount. And the 
Koran itself proves that the Spirit of Jesus was entirdy absent 
from the mind of Mohammed. The Arabs wnong whom Mo¬ 
hammed was born and grew to manhood also had a law-, 
althofugh they were idolaters, g]a^e-holdera and polygamists. 
Even the robbers of the desert who, like Mohammed, laid in 
wait for caravans^ had a. code of honor, Thtcre hagrant 
bmanheg of this code st^u the character of Mohanimed.^ It 
was quite lawful to matry a captive woman whose relatives had 
ticcd slain in battle^ but not until 

Mohammed CFoJy waited three dayi in the case of the Jewess 
Safia. It was lawful to rob nicrchAnts but not pOgrimson their 
way to Mecca, MDhu.inine<i broke this old law and *' revealed 
a verse to justify Ms eondoct. Even In the Time of Ig. 

^ Ha aitide oa MohiiinEnctliifibiD aad Cliristjaiiity+“_Dr+ Robert 

Braa* JSf C, Ai, ^ [I^undniii) April, 
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Borancc^' it was incest to timrrj^ the wife of a« adopted son 
FV'cn after his decease. The prophet Mol^inmed fell in love 
with the lawful wife of his adopted son Zeid# prevailed on him 
to divorce hex and then married ha: immediately; for this also 
he had a ^*^cial revelation/* Hut Mohanimed was not only 
^ilty of breaking the old Arab laws and coming iniinltely 
short of the law of Christi he never evva kept the laws of 
which he claimed to be the diTinely appointed meditim and 
custodian. When Khadijah died he foimd his own lawp lax as 
it waa^ msuffident to restrain his lusts. His followers were to 
be content with four lawful wives | he indulged in ten and en^ 
tered into negotiations for matrimony with thirty others. 

It is impOfisibLe to form a just estimate of the character of 
hfobammed unless we know somewhat of his relations with 
women. This subject however is of necessity shrouded bom 
decent contcmplatiQu by the super abounding brutality and 
hltbiness of its character. A rcaient writer in a missiouary 
tnagazine touching on this subject says* We must the 
matter over^ simply noting that there are depths of filth in the 
Prophet’s cliaracter which may assort well enough with the de¬ 
praved sensuality of the bulk of his followers ^ . - but 

which ate simply loathsome in the eyes of all over whom 
Christianity in any measure or degree has inHuence," We 
have no iudinatiQn to Uft the veil that in most English biog¬ 
raphies COVETS the fonuiy-Hfe of the prophet of Arabta^ But it 
is only fair to remark that these love-adventures and the dis¬ 
gusting details of his married life form a large part of the 

Jives of the prophet of God** which are the fireside literature 
of educated Moslems. 

Concerning the career of Mohammed after the Hegira^ or 
flight from Mecca (fiaa a. d.), a brief summary suffices to show 
of wliat spirit he was. Under liis orders and direction the 
Moslems lay in wail for caravans and plundered them; the 
hrst victories of Islam were the victories of highwaymen and 
robbers. Asms, the poetess who allied the characicr of Mo- 
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hammed, was foully mmd<!ral in her sleep by Omeir, and Mo¬ 
hammed prais^ him for the deed. Similajly Abu Afik, the 
Jew, was kilJed at the request of Mohammed, llie story of 
the massacre of the Je^vish captiwes is a dark stam also on the 
character of the prophet whose mouth ever spoke of "* the 
Merciful and Compassionate,'* After the victory, trenches were 
dng acjoss the rnarket-place and one by one the maJe-captivE 
were beheaded on the brink of the trench and cast in it. 'Fhe 
butchery lasted all day and it needed lorch-hght to finish it. 
After dark Mohammed solaced himself with Kibana a Jewish 
captive giri, who refused marriage and Islam, but became bis 
bond-slave. It h no wonder that shortly after* Zeinab, who 
had lost her father and bruthcr in battle, tried to avenge her 
race by attempting to poison Mohammed. 

In the seventh year of the Hegim Mohaiuftied went to 
Mecca and instituted for aU time the Moslem pitgrioiage. The 
following year he again set out for Mecca at the head of an 
army of to.ooo men and took the city without a battic. 
Other expeditions followEd and up to the day^ almost the hour, 
of his death the prophet was planning conquests by the swords 
It is a blcsody story from the year of the Hegira until the close 
of the Caliphfl^ea^ He who reads it in Muir's volumes cannot 
but feel the sad contrast between the early days of Islam and 
the early days of Christianity. The genn of all fwrd-cffn~ 
must be sought in the life and book of Mohammed, 
Both consecrate butchery in the service of Allah, The sde- 
cessoTs of Mohammed were not less nnmercifuL than was the 
prophet himself. 

Thus far we have ccinsidsed Mohammed from a critical 
standpoint and have written facts. But the Mohammed of his¬ 
tory and the Mohammed of the present day Moslem biogra¬ 
phers are two different peisons. Even in the Koran, Mohammed 
is human and hahle to mor. Tradition has changed all that. 
He is now sinless and afuiiost divine. The two hundred and 
one names given him by pious believers prodaim his apotheosis. 
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He 13 called Ught of God. Peace of ihe World, Glory of the 
Ages, of all Crcatarc!i and names yet more lofty and 

blasphemous. He is at once the sealer and concealer of all 
fonner prophets and rcvelaiians. Tljey have not only been 
succeeded but also snpplanied by Mohammed, No Moslem 
prays but every Moslem daily prays for him in endless 

repedtioo. He U the only powerful intmzessar on the day of 
judgmeoL Every detail of his early life is suiTpunded with 
fantastical mtrajcles and marvels to prove his divine cotamissjom 
Even the evil in his life is attributed to divine pemiission or 
eommaod and so the very faults of his characler are his end^ 
less glory and hiB sign of superiority, God favored him 
above all creattues. He dwells in the highest: beavco atsd is 
several degrees above Jesus in honor and station. His name 
is ucvh: uttered or written without the additioD of a prayer* 
■*Ya Mohammed" is the open sesame to every door of diffi¬ 
culty. temporal or spiritual. Our bears that name iu the ba2aar 
and in the street, in tlie mosque and from the niiTiaTeL Sailors 
sing It while raising their sails j Aamma/j groan it to raise a 
burden ; the beggar howk it to obtain aims ; it k the Bedouin's 
cry in attacking a caravan ; it hushes babies to sicq) m a cra¬ 
dle song ; it is the pillow of the sick and the last word of the 
dying; it is written tm the door-posts and in thdr hearts as 
well as since eternity on the throne of God j it is to the de¬ 
vout Modem the name above every name j grammaiians can 
teH you how its ffiur letters arc representative of all the sciences 
and mysteries by their wonderful combination. The name of 
Mohammed is the best to give a child and the best to swear by 
for an end of ah dispute in a close bargain. The exceeding 
honor given to Mohammed's name by his fol lowers is only (W 
indication of the place their prophet occupies in their system 
and holds in their hearts. From the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. Mohammed holds the keys of heaven and 
hell. No Moslem, however bad bis character! pensh 
fi fiall y I no unbeliever^ however good his life! can be saved ex- 
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tepi throtigh Mahammed* One Ins onJj^ io question the 
Moslem mi*Siies or read &. einglc TOlume of the tr&ditions io 
prove these statements. 

IsUm denies a mediatOT and an incnniaiimi but the Gtciry 
of the Jew " and siinilar tales put Mohanicned in the plane of 
a mediator without an incarnationj without an atonement^ 
without holinet^. Our Analysis o[ the Moslem creed shows 
how all the lattir teaching which so exalted Mahamniied was 
present in the germ. La $ 7 a^ AHah^* is the theolc^yp 
**AMam!fu£f rasoi^I the complete Soteiiolney 

Islam. The logical necessity of a perfect o^ediator was at the 
basis of the dt^cfrliu aj Tradithn. Islam haS;^ it claims^ a 
perfect revelation in the letter of tlse Koran; and a perfect ex¬ 
ample in the life of Mohammed- The stream has not risen 
higher than its sanroH, 

The Book of Isum, When Mohammed Webb the lat- 
ffit Aroefican champion of Islam spoke at the Chicago Pai' 

I lament of religions in praise of the Koran and its leaching^ 
Retu George E. Post, ^L D., of Beirut deemed it a sufficient re¬ 
ply to let the boot speak for itsdf. He said i i hold in my 
hand a htjok which is never touched by zoo+ooQtOao of the 
human race with unwiishen hands^ a hook which is never car¬ 
ried below the waist, a book which is never laid upon the floor* 
a book every word of which to these 200,000,000 of the hu¬ 
man race is considered the direct word of God which csuure 
down from heavea. I propose without note or commait to 
read to you a few words from the sacred book and jHiit may 
make your own comments upon them afterward." Alter 
quoting sevenil verses to show that Mohammed preached a re- 
Ligion of the sword and of polygamyj he added: “There is 
one chapter which 1 dare not stand before you+ my sisters^ 
mothers and daughters, and rend to yon. 1 have not the face 
to read it ; nor would I like tq rend it even in a congregation 
of men. It IS the sixty-sixth chapter of fhe Koran**" 

What sort of a book b this revelation of Moliammed of which 
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parts art unfit to rtad before a Christian audience and which 
yet 13 too holy to be touched by other than Moslem hands? 
K book which the otthodox Moskm bcrlicres to be uncreated 
and eternal» all-cnibracing and aJl-sJurpassingp miraculous in its 
origin and contents. A book concerning which Mohamraed 
Khnseir has said, ** If the Koran were wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into the fire it woidd not bum*^* Goethe described it 
ihua 1 ** However often we torn to it, at first disgusting us each 
time afreshp it soon amaetBp astounds, and in the md mforces 
our reverence. Its style in acctmlance with its contents and 
aim is stem, grand p terrible—and ever and anon truly sublime. 
Thus this book will go on exercising through all ages a most 
potent influence/^ And Nyldeke writes, ** if it were not for 
the exquisite flexibibty and vigor of the Arabic language it¬ 
self, which, however is to be attributed more to the age ui 
which the author lived than to his individuality, it would 
scarcely be bearable to read the later portions of the Koran a 
second time." Goethe read only the translation; and N51deke 
was master of the original. It is as hopeless to (urive at a unan¬ 
imous verdict rt^arding the Koran as it is to reach m agre*p 
ment regarding Mohammed. 

The book has fifty-five noble titles on the lips of hs people 
but IS generally called A’ic^rn'ii or '"The Reading/" It has 
one hundred and fourltcn chaptm* some of which are as long 
as the booh of Genesis and others consisting of two or three 
sentences only. The whole book is smaller than the New Tes- 
tanientp has no chiotiologkal order whaicvef and is without 
logical sequence or dimax, ^^liat strikes the reader first of all 
is its jumbled oharacter j every sort of fact and fancy, law and 
legend is thrown together piecemeal. 'Hie four proposed 
chronological arrangements, by Jilal-ud^Din* Muir, Rod well 
and Noldeke are in utter diiiagreemcnL Only two of Moham¬ 
med’s contemporaries are men don ed in the entire book and his 
own name occurs only five times. The book h unintelligible 
to the average Moslem without a commentary, and 1 defy any 
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dd€ to read it through^ withom the aid of EOteSp and 
undcr^umd a single chapter or even section. 

We will not stop to coii;sideF the fabulous acconnt whkh 
Moslems give of the origin of the Koran uud how the ^urions 
cIxapEers were revealed. Altbougli Moslems claim that the 
book was etemallj perfect jd form and presented in heaven ^ 
tbery art compelled to admit that it was revealed piece-meal 
and at various times and places by Mohammed to lus followers, 
ft was recorded bl wridngp after the rude Arab fashion^ ^“on 
palm-leaves and sheep-bones and while stones " to some extent ; 
but for the most part was preserved orally by consitant repeti¬ 
tion. Omar suggested to Abu-Bekr after the battle of Vcmamu 
tliat since many of the Koran reciters were slain, it would be 
the part of wisdom to put the boot of God in permanent form, 
llie task was committed to Zaid, the chief aiuaniirnsis of Mo¬ 
hammed and the resulting voUinie was entrusted to the care of 
one of tlie widows of the prophet. Ten ywts later a 
Tecension of the Rotatl was. ordered by the Cahph Othman and 
all previous copies were callctl in and burned. This recension 
of Othmaup sent to al] the chied^ dries of the Moslem world, 
has been faithfully banded down to the present. No other 
book in the world has remaiutd twelve centuries with so pure a 
text.''* (Hughes.) The present vAri^ions in editions of the 
Arabic Koran are ntimcrons but none of them are^ in any seme 
important. The present Koran is the same book that Moham' 
med professed to have refreived from God. Out of fts own 
mouth w-ill wc judge the book; and we cannot judge the book 
without judging the propherL 

VVe will speak later of the poetical beauties of the Koran 
and of its literary character. We do not deny also that 
there are in the Koran ctrtalrv moral beaudes^ such as its 
deep and fervent trust in the one God* its Iqfry descriptions 
of His Almighty power and omnipresence^ and its seu ten dons 
wisdom, llie first chapler and the verse of the throne are 
exam pica. 
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" In the DftHic of GflJ* (be CampassianjiCi the MetdiuL 
rmije be la God, Lord oC *U lie irnrld&l 
THe (3on(|auiaiiHlE^ the MewfuLl 
ofl Ihe Day of JuiJgiii«»l I 

Tice lie we urorahap, urd to Thee do wc ciy for helpl 
<jiiidc Tbee U5 an the £ig;ht pti^i! 

Tifi (ulh ef thuae to whom Then art gnuieiEE 1 

Not ef thoM wili whem Thtm njt Angered^ nor of theie who go ^sEnij.” 

■■ ^m1 \ licxc if 00 Cod httt He \ the litingp lie Etcnul 
Slumber doth mol o^citnke Him, neither sleefi# 

To Him bcioDEElh wEuslSyewf fi In heatea tmd on the EAUh. 

The prcscrralion oF ioih U lifi wcarincia tmto Hini+ 

He ii the bighi the mighiy/^ 

llie grcat bulk of the Kcrran iB eith™ Icgisktive or legend¬ 
ary; the book toniiistB of laws and stories- The farmer 
rd^ entirely to snbjescta which engrassed the Arabs of Mp- 
hammed's diy—the kws of inheHtance^ the reiatioii of the 
the law of retaliatioiVii etc-—and this part of the booh 
has a locsi chaxacter- *rhe stories on the other hand go back 
to Adam and the patiiaichs, take in scs^eral unknowii Arabian 
prophets or leaders^ centre around Jesus Christ, Moses and 
Solomon and do not venture beyond Jewish territory except to 
mention Alexander the Great and Lukman (iEsop.)- 

From the analytical tables it is not very difftcoU to see 
whence the materiaJ for the Koran was selected. Rabbi 
Geiger^s book, rcceaUy translated into English, will satisfy any 
reader that Hughes is nearly right when he says, " Moham¬ 
medan ism is simply Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia plus 
ihe apostleship of Jesus and Moh 4 tnimed/* But it is T^Mu^k 
Jiidaism and not the Jndaisrn of the Old Testament. For the 
Komn is remarkable most of all not because of its contend but 
because of its omissions- Not because of what it reveals but 
for what ii ion^fols of ** former revelations.” The defecl3 of 
its teaching are many.- It is full of historical enors and 
blunders. It has monstrous fables. It laches a false cos- 
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mogony. It is full of siiperetitioiia. It pcrpttiiatcs slavery^ 
polygamy, religiaus. intolerance, ilie seclij^oD and degmdfttioin 
of woman and petriJiEs social life* But all this b of njinor 
iciportance cottipaied with the fact that the Koran professing 
to be a froo^ God does not teach the w-ay to recon¬ 

ciliation with God and seems to ignore the hrst and great banier 
to such teconciliatioti, vizs sur. Of this the Old (md Kew 
Testamciits are always speaking. Sin and salvation are the 
subject of which the and the and the 

Psalins and Gospel) are A3IL The Koran h stient or if iK>t 
absolutely sUenl, keeps this great question ever m the back- 
gromid.* 

It is a corntnonpiate of iJieology that “ to form moticous 
conceptioQS of sin is to Call into still gmverEmirs rcgaidiDg the 
way of salvadoo/' Mohamiuedj as is evident from his whoic 
life, had do deep convictioii of sin in himself; he was full of 
self-righteousness. His ideas, too, of God, were fhyiieaif not 
mfita/t' he saw God's power, but never had a gllm p B e of His 
bolimss. And so we find that there is an inn^d unity binding 
together the prophet and his book as to their real character in 
the light of the gospel. MTnb inch ideas of God, inch a 
pit^het and tuch a book, it is easy to understand why the Mo¬ 
hammedan world became what it is to-day. These bate out¬ 
lines of the system of Islam are ail that ate necessary to indi¬ 
cate its natuie and genus. Allah’s character as the tuveaJer, 
Mohammed’s character as the channel of the revelation, and 
the rrveiation itself, show us Islam in its cradle. 

♦ Even the tacred faixilii of India, Chiim md Ancient Egypt compile 

tnote ftwftbly ^tli the iiible In tMa leipect tliMD the Karan. They 
teach Ihe heinous characser of *in, aa sm, ^nd do noj deny the need of iL 
ine4iiU0f or of propltintory s^cril^ce but are full of bath ideaB, 
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THE WAHABI RULERS AlfD RRPOrMEI^R 

^■My people ^iJJ be divided into sevEDly-three KCfsf evefy ene cf 
which will go to hell except njv^ stct.**—J^aAamffteif (Mlxhkm BlfU I-# 
ChAfk vij Pm 

^T^HE history of the Arabian Ptnitasula has ne^-er yet been 
wriUen* Many books describe certam jpenqds of its 
history from the time of the earlier Arabian rulers, but there 
is no vQlume that tells the story from the beginaiDg ia a way 
worthy of the subject. It would be interesttog to search ont 
the earliest records and trace the Himyarite dynasties to their 
origin t to Leam the story of the Jewish immigrants who settled 
in Medina^ Mecca and Yemen even before the Chmtlan Eraj 
to foUaw the Arabs in their conquests undEr the banner of the 
prophet I to warch the sudden rise of the CarmatbianB and fob 
low them in their career of destniclion; to search the old li¬ 
braries and rediscover the romantic story of the Portuguese^ 
the Hutch and the English in Arabian waters \—^but our space 
limits us to the story of the past century/ 

To imderstand the present political condidons and recent 
history of Arabiap we mn^ go back to the year 1765, which 
marks the rise of the remarkable Wahabi movement, which was 
at the bottom of all the political changes that the Peninsula has 
seen since that time. This movement was the renaissance of 
Islarti) even though it ended in apparent disaster,^ and was polU- 

< Foe a Chiundlogipd tmble af Amblan histOEj, irnm llie earlieil linvta 
ibc presi-nt, Jiw 

m 
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ically a splendid Tbe Wahabi reform allracted the at¬ 

tention of Turkey to Arabia j its mflumce wai? felt in India U> 
the extent of dedaring a JsAad or religious war against the gov- 
emmentp and cqrnpeUed England to study the situation md 
send representatives to the very heart of Arabia. 

Beginning with the Wahabi dynasty, the history of the post 
century in Arabia centres in the rulers of Kejd and CNnaiii ihe 
Turkish conquests and the English influence and occupatton. 
These four we treat in the order named in this and ihe fob 
lowing three chapters. Our theme is inleresling but requires 
hmity, 

Mohanitned bin Abd^td-Wahab was bom at Wasit tn Nejd, 
in 1691+ Carefully instructed by bis father in the lene^ of Is¬ 
lam according to the school of Hambali^ the strictest of the 
four great sects,^ A bd-ul-Waliab visited the schools of Mecca, 
Busrah and Bagdad, to increase his learning. At Medina, 
tod, he absorbed the deepest learning of the Moslem divines 
and soaked himself In the six correct btx^ks " of traditions. 
In hU travels he had observed the laxity of faith and practice 
which had crept in» especially among the Turks and the Arabs 
of the large dtirs. He tried to distingnisb between the essen¬ 
tial eleraents of Islam and its later additions, some of which 
seemed to him to savor of gros idoLatry and worldliness. 
What most olTeadcd the rigid monotheism of his phhofiopby 
was the nln^st uni versa] visitation of shrines, invocation of 
saints and honor paid to the tomb of Mohammed. The use of 
Ute resary, of jewels, silk, gold, silver, wine and tobacco, were 
all abomjnarions to be eschewed. These were indications of 
the great need for reform. The earlier teaching of the com- 
panions of the prophet had been set aside or ov-erlaid by later 
teaching. E’lxn the fotir ortbadoK schools had departed from 

I me fcw orthudoiL sects we called: HEnafis, Shafrs, Mali Ida, and 
Haltihalw^ Tte bst iraa Ujf Ilni Haiiib«l a± LkEgdaih jSo 

it is the popular iceL 
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the p'ire faith hj allowing pilgrifiiage to Medma, by tDultiply- 
mg festivals and philoagphizing about the nature of Allah, 
'll^ereforc it was that AM-uhWahab jjrearhed tefortn not only, 
but pTDclaiiEcd himself the leader of a new sect. His leach¬ 
ing was based on the li.oniE atid the early traditioDs. 

Thi^ Movemeiit is chiefly distinguished, frotri tiiie orthodoic. 
system m the following particulars : 

The Wfllwbis r?j«d J^mt$ or die agreement of later inte^Ffeteis. 

а. They offer tio prayert to praphot^ Walip or sainlp Mfcf visit their 
lembs fbr dmL porpo^ie. 

3. Thry say MeKftnraiEcl ii api an inicrceMor; idthoiagia lit llw last 
he wili be. 

4. They forbid womeo to visit Ihc gimves of die ilea4i+ 

5 . They allow only fauir festivals ^ and Mi 

б. They do not oelebrale Mohammcil’i birthi 

7. They we ihcir knuekies (av praycr-c<?aELtlfig, and not losariev 

fl. They strictly forbid the tise of tilb* goid^ lilter orEtaments, inbaccOp 
music:, CPpllun, Rficl every IniUty of the Oricat, eacept ptrfamc and 
womon. 

9 . They have muthropomoiphlc idesp of God by strictly hteril iuter- 
pretminn of the Koran icats ohout Hti hand^^' silting," cEc, 

m. They believe jiAnJ or rc1i;^aEli war, I 5 not out of dato, but iTh 
mEnbcnt on thr believer- 

1S+ They condemn wiaaiTts, tombsEoneS^ aud everything that wm 4 not 
id use during the first years of IsLmu 

There is no doubt that Abd-ul-Wahab honestly tried to bring 
abont a reform and that In many of the potnta cniinirratcd hb 
reform was strictly a Tetum to primidve Islam. But it was too 
radic^ to last It took no count of modetti clvtliy^rion and 
the len ceuituries that had modified the veiy chametet of the 
Antbs of the towtis not to speak of these outside of AxabiaL 
Yet the preaching of the Refonner found willing ears in the 
isolation of the desert. As Ln the days of Omar, the premia 
of reform in religion was made attracti\'c by the promise of 
rich booty to those who fought in the |>ath of God and de- 
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HtToyed creflturc-worshippenf, Mohjimmcd Abd-ul-Wnhib was 
ihe pixather, but to propagate his doctrine he needed a sword. 
Mohammed bin Saud^ of Demiyuh; supplied the tatter factor 
and the two Mohainmeds, aUied by marriage and a commoD 
ambition, began to make converts and ccaiquestg, Tbc son 
of Bin Sandj Abd-ul-Azii, was the Omar of the new mm^ement, 
and his son Sand even surpassed the father in miUtaiy prowess 
and suGcessfui conquest. Abd ul Aziz was murdered by a 
Persian fanatic while prostrate in prayer id the mo^ue at 
Deraiyah* in 1S03. Sand at this very time was pushing the 
Wahabi conquest to the very gates of Mecca, On the 37lh 
of April, 1^03, he carried his banner into the court of the 
Koaba and began to cleanse the holy place. Files of pipes, 
tobacco, Bilks, rosaries and amutets were collected into one 
great heap and set on fire by the mfuriated enthusiasts. No 
excesses w'ere coanmitted against the people except that re¬ 
ligion was forced upon them. The mosques were filled by 
public whips who used their leather thongs without mercy 
cm all the kiiy or negligent. Everybody, for a tnarvcl, prayed 
five tiincs a day. The result of his victory at Me^ica was 
cottimunicated by the dautitless Saud in the following naive 
letter addressed to the Sultan of Turkey ; 

» s^tjo TO Sxuitr—I entered Mccta an the forUrih [Liy or Moharma 
\u the I jrSth yew oi the llegim. I kept peaw toward the inhqbqtAnU. 
1 desEroyed oil things that wort idoliitroLisly woinh]pp«L I abolbhed all 
Uutei exerpt those thai Were rt<|iiiied by the tftW. I conRmed (fee Kadhl 
whom yem had appointed agrteahly to ihe tOmniaiHls of the prophet of 
Go4 [ derirn that joa wilt giv^- order, to Olo mien of DamuMms end 
Cairn aot Ed come up to the toured dty with the Makman and wilh 
tmnipcli and drnmi, Rcligicin b not profited hy theso things. May the 
|*acc lUkd Measng of God be with you," 

The absence of long satutatigns ajyJ the usual phrases of 
honor IS chflraoteiistjc of all Wahabi cofresponJcnce. In this 

• nir Mahtiwl |» . ewered lijter. aji EntbltHii qf rty^Jq, „d of jatw. 
rtUKW hauor s«it firtJm Caifo and Uarauni* lo Mectu, to ttlis day. 
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rcspeti it is a great improvwKtit pn the cxoesfiive lavishment 
of titles and hoitors so usual among Moslems^ especially anK»iig 
the Persians and the Turkj. 

Before the dose of the year Sand avenged his father’s death 
by attacking Medina and destroying the glided dome that 
covered the prophet’s tpnih. As caily as iSqi parties of 
plundering Wahabis had sacked the tomb of Hussein and 
carried rich booty from the sacred city of Kerbela, Ac> 
cording to the pfhdal inventory this booty consisted of vas^ 
carpet's, jewels, weapons innumerable; also, 500 gilded copper- 
platcis from the dome, 4+000 c^hmire shawls, 6 ,odq Spanish 
doubloonsp 350,000 Venetian coins of silm* 400^000 Ihitch 
ducatSf 350,000 Spanish doUais and a large niunber of Abys¬ 
sinian slaves belonging to the mosqueJ I'heiT raids and con¬ 
quests ejftended in every direcdon so that in a few years the 
Wahabi pow^ was supreme in the greater part of Arabia, 

A single lUustradon will show the great Satid^s* prudence 
and cderily in action. When he invaded the Hauran plainsp 
in 1810, although It was thirty-five days'journey from his 
capital^ yet the news of his approach only preceded his arrival 
by two days, nor was it known whai part of Syria he planned 
to attack, and thirty-five villages of Hanran were sacked before 
the Faaha of Damascus could make any demonstrations for 
defence [ 

Meanwhile the Sublime Porte remained inactive and nothing 
done to regain the sacred terrilnries. It was dccrncrl im- 
posiblc to reach Mecca from Damaiscus wilh any large body 
of soldiers through hoetile territory where supplies were scarce. 
Siil^'atioa was expected from Egypt ; and it was hoped that an 

I Zchm’a Arnbic, p. 33X 

* 5 auil died at ihr aije of forty-five. In ApriU 1814, feverp at 
Dciaiyuh. He was a ftiung-wEned ndcr h«l adminislensd jusdec with 
rigor; he waj irLse in tmmidl and ikill Ful in ruling dispmea and hcalliig 
raoEiOUl. Of hi* eight childcVOp Abdullah p the ddfil, SiUCCeaded him 
an raJeT. 
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rxperditioii hy sea migbt siiceeed in taking Jiddah and thence 
advance Upon Mtsica. Mohaittmed Ali began prepfiL^adons in 
iSio, and in the summer df iflii sin expedition under his 
Touson Pasha was sent out from Suez. In October the fleet 
arrived at Yenbo and the troops took the town. Gbaleb the 
Shcrif of Mecca proved false to the Wahatis and mode ni^oti- 
ations with the Turkish commander to hand oi'er the lown^ 
In January the army occupied Medina but at Bedi the troops 
were awacked by ’VYahabis and utterly routed. 

All through this &rat campaign the cruelty and treachery of 
the Turks was shocking even to the mind of thdr Bedouin 
allies. None of their promises were kept ^ the skulls of the 
cuemy skin were constructed into a sort of tower near Medina ; 
Ghalib, the Sheriff was betrayed and in violation of the most 
sacred promises be was taken prisoner and deported j wbole^ 
sale butchery of the wounded and mutilation of the slain were 
commom 

A second army under Mustafa. Bey advanced toward Mecca 
and also took possession of Ta5f. AUhough the five cities of the 
Hejoz were now in the hands of the Turks the Wahabi power 
was not yet broken. Mohammed Ali Fasha himself proceeded 
from Egypt with another ani^y; he had great difScufty in 
securing transportation and provisions, finally he landed his 
troops at Jiddah and went on to Mecca, planning to attack 
Taraba the great Wahabi centre of the souths as Deralyah was 
the capital of the north. Here the enemy had gathered in 
great nnmbem under en Amazon leadeTp a widow nitracd 
Ghalyc who ruled the Begoum Arabs. She was reported to be 
a sorceress among the Turks and stories of her ^ill and cour¬ 
age inspired them with fear. When the attack was made the 
Wjababis came off victorious and so harassed the army of oc¬ 
cupation that during 1813 and the tiegirmmg of 1B14 they re¬ 
mained pcrflKtly inactive. Later Ihc Turks made a sea at¬ 
tack on Gunfida, the port south of Jiddah, and captured it. 
The Wahabis however cajiturctl the wells that supplied ihe 
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towTip made a sortie and tkc Turkish tiioop« fled panic-stricken, 
to their ships, Discontcntinent arose among the Turkish 
troops. Supplies failed and wages were in arrears. Mo¬ 
hammed jUi ncfw chaiiged his tactics and tried to bribe the 
Bedouin chiefs to desert the Wahabi leaders. At this time the 
Turkish army consisted of nearly aopooo men and yet the 
campaign dragged on withont a definite victory.* 

'Hie greatest battle was fought at Bissel near Taif where Mo¬ 
hammed Ali defeated the Wahabis with grtsit slaughter. Six 
dollars were offered for every Wahabi head and before the day 
ended Stooo bloody heads were piled up before the Pasha. 
About joo prtsoners were taken and offered quarter. But on 
reaching Mecen the cruel commander impaled fifty of them 
before the gates of the city; twelve suffered a like hcrfjlc 
death at every one of the ten coffee-houses, halting places be¬ 
tween Mecca and Jiddah ; the remainder were kiOed at Jiddah 
and their carcaases left to dogs and vultures* 

But the battle went against the Turks when they met the 
desert and its terrors. Hunger^ thirst, fevers and the Bedouin 
robbers attacked the camp. In one day a hundred horses 
died; the soldiers were dissatisfied and deserted. At length 
Mohammed AH made proposals of peace to Abdullah bin Saud 
the Wahabi chief; and when Sand entered Kasim with an army 
the negodatiotts were concluded and peace was declared. But 
peace was not kept, and IbraJiim Pasha, the son of Mohammed 
Pasha was despatched with a large expedition against the 
Wahabis in August, tSifi, 

While Egypt was attacking the Wahabi strongholds from the 
west, with infinite trouble and dubious results, the greatest loss 
the Wahabi gtrvetnTnent had yet suffered, was from a blow 
dealt by the British. In 1809 an English eKpedltion went 
from Bombay against the piratical inhabitants of their chief 

' TkE Mstory of its tedJoa-i ppcfttcution ami idl its crttelty on the dde of 
the Tarks 19 told hj Bnickhlirdt, the braveUer, wln> Wfl.i bimsdf lidtig m 
Meeca at Ihii tjmo- 
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The place was Ixnn* 


caatle and harlior, Ras-cI-Kheimah. 
bardcd and laid in a$hcs. 

Ibtahjin Pasha accomplished by intrigue ajid bribery what 
hiS father failed to do by force of anus. After a series of ad¬ 
vances one bribe after another wns detached from the Wahabi 
govemmeot. At last without a battle the tnpital Dctaiyah 
was taken, Abdullah captured, sent to Constantinople and 
there publicly eaecuted on December tStb, rStfi. 

Tlie Turks were naturally jubilant over their success and 
thought they bad made an end of the haled Wahabis. They 
soon learned their mistake. No sooner was the army of 
Ibrahim P^ha withdrawn than the old spirit rehabilitated the 
fallen empite with the old time strength of fanaticism. The 
army of ibo Pashas could not gorem or even occupy the 
vast territories they had ovemia. Within a few yem Turk! 
the son of the late Amir was proclaimed Sultan of Nejd, 
recovered all and more than his feihcr's territories, and 
by the judicious payment of a small tribute and yet umaiier 
honor to the Egyptian Khedive retained the throne until 
he WM murdered in ,831. His son and accessor, 
Feyistil, took the rems of goveTtiment and was rash enough to 
repudiate the Eg)Ttiati Suaerainty. Nejd was again invaded. 
Hof hoof and Katif were temporarily occupied by Egyptian 
and Turkish troops and Feysul was banished to Egypt. ^ 

Fcysul died in rS65, having returned from his banishment 
In rS43 and ruling alone and supreme for all those >'eais. His 
son Abdullah, who bad acted as regent during the later years 

t “f 

B.™ W, nswa pmteiqus deacTpil™ nnirt and femilj life ^ ihe 

Eenud lyrant But it is ,««as#rr tc take his seeouats pf Rutd 
.-Ax,- a J^J, chth,lic describe th, 

If thu Wahsbis widi .ny deg™ .duiiistiua. 

S^tEstKS af the Itreiteth of Fcyiul-I anny apd of the populstiiin^ his 

Plte ia condinoM of the Wibahi em¬ 

pire in (Mo-Bj, for He hi tjur only etiibority fiw tlmt pEiigd. 
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of FeysuJ, succeeded to the throne. But there was & rival Ln 
his brother Sand* Intrigues, treasons and vioknee were batch¬ 
ing in the palace conrts even before the death of Fe^'snl. 
The dagger and the coffee-cup of poisoned beverage have al¬ 
ways been favorite weapons in seating and unseatrng the rulers 
of Arabia. A prolonged fight ensued betvi^een the two brothers. 
Saud was at first sticcesbM but Abdullah fiying to Tnrkey^ in¬ 
vited the aid of that power with the result that an expedition 
from Bagdad ended in fomaJly and permanendy occuping El 
Kassa as a Turkish province. 

At the lime of Saud'a death, in iSj4, the conBict wasre^ 
newed, but Abdullah ultimately regained the supremacy and 
was ruler at lUad until when events occurred that heralded 
the rise of another power in Ntjdi based on political intrigue 
and the sword rather than on religion and fatiatidsnn 

When Turki the Amir was murdered by his own couatn, 
Ateshari, and Feysul succeeded to the throne^ there was pres¬ 
ent at Biad in the army an obscure ^-outh fiom Hail, Abdullah 
bin Rashid. He it was who entered the palace by stealthi 
stabbed Aleshari, and helped to restore Feysul to his father's 
seat as ruler^ His valor and loyally were rewarded by bestow¬ 
ing upon him the govemoTship of his own native province 
Shammor; he was also granted a small army to strengthen the 
Wahabi rule io that region. He soon became almost as strong 
as bis master and showed himself an expert m sdl the mtrigue 
and skUl possible to the Arabs, He extended his personal in- 
fiuence On all sides, built'a massive palace at Hail and defeated 
all who plotted hi-S destruction. Hired assassins dogged him on 
the streets, but Abdullah escaped every danger and his star re- 
mained In the ascendant In 1344 he died siiddenly, leaving 
unaccomplished ambitions and three sous, TclaJ, Afimab, and 
Mohammed. Tclal, the eldest son, was proclaimed ruler and 
was ever more popular dtan his father liad been, and no less 
successful as a ruler. He strengthened his capital, invited 
toerchaiits firom Busroh and Bagdad to reside there, and giadu^ 
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ally but aurdy established his entire indcpctidencc of the Wa¬ 
habi ruler at Riad. Tonucntedi however, by an imernal 
cnalsidy be shot himself in 1S67, His younger brother, Mitaab, 
who succeededj ruled very briefly and was inurdcred by his 
nephews, the sons of Telah withio a year. Meanwhile, the 
third son of Abdullah bin lUshid^ Mohamined^ had been a 
refugee at the Kiad capitaL But hk ambitions now found 
their opportunity and his true character was revraJed. By per- 
luissiou of the Amir Abdullah bin Feysul he went back to KaiL 
He commejiced by stabbing hb nephew Bander who hod 
usuq^ed the throne; he then killed the five mnaiuiiig childmi 
of his brother Tekl and become undisputed Amir at Hail in 
r&68. During the next eighteen years he consobdated bis 
authority^ Hia rule was after the Arab heart—with a rtjd of 
iron and lavish hospitality; condnual executions aud continual 
frasting. 

The Arabs at Bahrein tell many almost incredible tales of 
Mohammed bin Rashid's stem justice and speedy method of 
executing it, as well of his cruelly to those who resisted hia 
will. In those days the public executioner's sword was always 
wet with blood; men were tied to camels and tom asuoder ; 
but the desert-roads were everywhere safe and robbers 
tnet with no mercy. As an mdicadon of his wealth and 
hospitality it is related that he constructed in the court¬ 
yard of his palace a aione-ciistern of great size always kept filled 
with that best of Bedouin dainties, clarified butter (ifihm). A 
bucket and rope were at hand and oil was dealt put as fredy as 
water to the honored guests of the great ruler. 

In the year t 386 the lougdtjoked for opportunity came for 
Mohanruned bin Rashid to complete the work of Telal^ He 
uot only aspired to be iudependent of the Rbd rulers but to 
make Riad, the Saud dynasty and all the Wahabi slate a de¬ 
pendency of his Nejd kingdom. In that year Amir Abdullah 
bin Feysul wjas seiived and imprisoned by two of hia nephews^ 
one of whom usurped the throne, MohammEd^ as a Loyal sub* 
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ject» tnsurched to the rescue^ deposed tte preiendcr^ but carried 
the Amir bimseif to Hail, leaving a youtig^ bfotHcr as his 
deputy goveruor* The great empite of the Sands was virtu¬ 
ally ended } hcncefoith It was the greep and purple banner of 
Rashid and not the red and white standard of the Wahahis 
that ruled all central Ambia. 

Mohatomed bin Rashid had shown supreme diplomiuic abil¬ 
ity in all his dealings with the Turks frcun the day of his 
pMwer until his death. He humored their vanity by professing 
himself an ally of the Forte; he paid a small annual tribute to 
the Sherif of Mecca in recognition of the Sultaiu But for the 
rest he never kived the Turk except at a good distance. None 
of the Arabs of the interior have forgotten the perfidy, treach¬ 
ery and more than Arab cruelty of the Eg)ptian Pashas in 
their campaigns. 

Ip 1^90 a final attempt was made by the partisans of the old 
dynasty to rebel against the Amir and secure the independence 
of Riad. It was fruitless; and the Eevere defeat of the rebels 
proved it final. Ja the year 1697 Mohammed bin Rashid died 
and his successor Abd-ebAziz bin l^litaab now rules his vast 
dominions. He is less stem but not less able than his illustri¬ 
ous predecessor. 
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TJIE. atJLEItS OF OMAN 

TJEFORE w turn to the history oF the Turks in Arabia a word 
is necesary mgaiding the rulers of OciaJi-^that premace 
unique In Arabia for its isolation from ail the other province in 
the Diatter of politics. Prior to the appearance of the Portu¬ 
guese in the Persian Gulf (1506) Oman had been goveroed for 
nine hundred successive years by tndependent rulers called 
Imanui; elected by populuj- t ljoice and not acourding to ratnily 
descent. From that time until 1650 the Fortuguese remauiEd in 
power at Muscat. In 1741 Ahmed bin Said, a man of humble 
origin k a camel-driverp rose by his bravery to be goYinnoT of 
SohaTy drove the PerElans who had succeeded the Portuguese, 
out of Muscat and foiinded the dynasty that has ever since 
ruled Oman. As early as 179^ the East India CompaDy made 
a treaty with the Sultan of Muscat to exclude the French from 
Oman. This fact ifi importajit to show the character of the 
recent incident at Must:at. 

Seyid Sakl« who ruled from 1804 to 1856^ had cotistanl strug¬ 
gles against the Wahabi power who threatened his territory. 
With England, he joined the war againipt the Wahabi pirates^ 
and made treaties in 1821^ 1840 and 1845 to suppress the 
slave-trade. On the death of Said the Sultanate of Oman and 
Zanzibar was divitled. Seyid Thowani reigned at Muscat 
while a younger brother reigned at Zanzibar. Thowani was 
assassinated at Sohar in 1866^ BaJIrUi his sonp auccoedod hinip 
although he was suspected of patticidc. Then there was an 
interregnum imdcr a usurper until Seyid Turki another son of 
Said took the thioue in 1871. CoutinuaJ rebellion marked his 
period of rule. Bui he was Friendly to the English and in te- 
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turn far the abolitloQ of free traffic of sLavra betwcsi Africa and 
Zanzibar the English govemtuent allowed him an anniial 
sidy of a little over a year* In iS3S the Sultan died 

and his san^ Fcysul bin Turkic succeeded btoi. His rule was 
mild; from the palace at Muscat his induettce wa^ not Car- 
reaching ; tcbclliom^ intjer*tribal wars and plots of one moun¬ 
tain-chief against another mark all the years of his rdgn up to 
date. In Febrnary, 1355, there was a serious Bedouin uprising 
Ln which ihe Alubs look the town and looted it. The Sultan 
himself hardy escaped and was for a time a prisoner in his fort 
while the town was in the bands of the enemy. The cause of 
the trouble was a dilercitce as to the amount of yearly tribute 
A certain Sheikh Saleh of Sained should pay the Muscat ruler^ 
From November, tSg4, the rebels collected arms and strctigth- 
ejied thdr numbers untC on February lath of the following 
year they were ready to strike the deaned blow. As this 
episode was characteristic of all Arab warfare we quote a brief 
account of it sent at the ttme by a resident at Muscat to the 
Bombay press s 

‘^On February lalh Abdullah^ the leader of his father's 
(Sheikh Saleh's) troops, with a retinne of perhaps aoo armed 
Bedouins arrived at Muscat in a scatteml and peaceable man¬ 
ner, and abtained an audience with the Sultnu. A musket 
salute was fired, and no attack was thought oL The Sultan 
presented the leader with a purse of #400 and a liberal allow¬ 
ance of rice,, dates, coffee, and the famous Muscat “ hidwa " 
for the men. The Bedouins although aimed were allowed to 
go and come as they choose and no attack was feared. Sheikh 
Abdullah himself sat for a time in the bazaar and received the 
salaams of ihe people who kissed his hand in respect. When 
evening came the Sultan requested the men to encamp outside 
of the gates, the only means of entrance and exit through the 
old Portngnese wall?. Although filing to comply with the re¬ 
quest the Bedouins churned none but pracefu! intentions^ At 
S P. when according to enstom the gales were dosedt per- 
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haps one-half of the Bedouins were within the walls. This was 
their Trojan boise. Shortly after midnight the gates were at- 
tackedr the few custDinary guards being easily overconae, and 
thrown open to the large numbera of Bedouina who yp to this 
time had been hiding in a neighboring mosque. Both the 
small gate leading to the baaoar and the larger one to the west 
of the town were easily taken p and the Bedouins then ad¬ 
vanced to the Sultan's palace, effected an entrance and ruddy 
awoke the Sultan and hts family from their sleep. Seyyid 
Feysul after a courageous struggle of a few minutes^ (in which he 
shot two of the attacking party,] escaped by a small door open¬ 
ing to the sea and Hed to one of the two forts which cominiind 
the city as well os the barbtsr. His brother escaped to the 
other. Each of these forts is manned by a force of perliaps 
Gfty men and has seveml old twelve pounder Portuguese guns. 

** The forts opened fire at once upon ihe palace which the 
Bedouins now occupied. The Bedouins took possession of the 
town closing the gates and stationing aimed men through the 
bazaar and streets in the early hours of the 13th of February* 

**A few shops containing tnusikets and aittmunhion were 
opened, and the coni cuts robbed. The Sultan' s palace was 
completely tooini and all his personal property eilhcr destroyed 
or sold at any price. On account oF the suddenness of the 
attack there was but a small number of the Sultan's soldiers in 
readiness. These repaired to the forts and opened hie upon 
the Bedouin invadert with both the guns of the forts and 
kels- For three days we were the w itnesses of the extraordi¬ 
nary spectacle of a Sultan bombarding his own palace; no at¬ 
tempt was made to meet the rebels on the streets. By order 
of the invading captain the portion of the town Inhabited by 
British subjects was not entered, tindl Sunday evening things 
remained about the some. The attaiik from the forts was con¬ 
tinued day and night Hie Bedouins did not answer the fire 
but remained in the palace smd streets holding possessions but 
making no attack on the forts. Within the town, aJthougb it is 
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in possession of the enemy^ all was orderly and quiet. Un- 
stnoed people were aUtiwed to pass to find fro and guards were 
staciemed in ihe hazaiir to prevent plunder. Ileioforcieni^ts 
were expected by both parties. On Monday momiug a body 
of about i,ooo arrived from the coast towns in aid of the Sub 
tao. They encamped beneath the fort in command of the Sul- 
and at about 8 a* m. made an attack on the invadersp 
vhich became so serious a danger to the British subjects that 
the Political Agent Major J. H. Sadler ordered a ce^tian of 
hstilities at i p. m. until 8 p. m. giving the British subjects an 
cr^portunity to sojourn to the sheltered vdlage of Jflakalla. 
Akre reinforcements to the Sultanas troops amved at S Fi 
and encamped beneath the fott throwing temporary barricades 
actoss the streets at several advantageous points. The main 
boiy of the Bedouins wot waiting to reinforce just outside 
Mitiah which village was however still in the hands of the Sul¬ 
tan. At S A. M. cm Monday H. M. S. ^Sphinx* arrived from 
Budiire and at a F. the R. I. Ml S. - Lawrence^ 

The British gunboats, contrary to the expectarions and fond 
hopes of the populnricm of Muscat+ did not interfere in the 
Ttiatteti Per reasons of diplomacy they left tbc Sultan to fight 
hss OMm batdes and when the rebels were finally persuaded to 
leav-e saddled the poor Sultan with a large bill for the damage 
incuired by British subjects during the attack. 

In 1894 a French consulate was established at Muscat j as 
the French have no commerce to speak of in this part of the 
w^orid the object of the consulate was evidently political. Of 
the intrigues that resulted, the alleged Bale of a coaJing'Station. 
to France and the British attimde toward the matter we will 
spexk later^ 
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THE STOllV OF THE Tf^AKS IN ARABIA 

** No one tiATEli in TuTicey wilii hh eyes opeE w iili niii acemg that hcf 

£PTicnimenl Ij b enne on maitlciniL Tcitrs, Tends bjuI Fi ghting s nsitkt 
inisciable tht connEdls of her fulcriu TTioy art hloodsuckerJ fEkstcaed 
Ulc pcop^E UaloajEhoiLt her dotninionfe iipawing fram caoh and all the kit 
drop of blood Lhflt can be extracted. Turkey skillJuUj and s^stetnatkaly 
fepTcssti what Christian, nationa make- it their husineES lo nurltiir in IB 
trU i Tih' i in d gj- taEiihood,. in her catiis tli^re Are magniliiaint palaces for ler 
lultacis and her kvonEEs, But one iooks in Tain tbro»E^ her malm ^or 
Statues of public bcaEkcton. There aji; no hs\]U whcfe her eitimps coihl 
gather to dl»CUK patidM of or mulnal oblii^tiaim, Tloir 

few newspapera arc emaacukted by gQVemiueDE censotA Not a in 
any language am cima herbordera iwftbout peFmisEtoO of public ofieerS, 
tnOM of whom are Incapable of any inlellignnt judgmeat of Itl Ctmtinti. 
Art is scoroe^L EdliCrttion is bound. Freedom is a enine, Tbe tan 
gatherer k OmnipoEeiU. Law is a fArCc, Turkey has prlsotH ioiteid of 
public twills for the ed jcatkm of her per^fo. Instruments of burture are 
the sbmitdELfi to their indiatrics."—April B, 

JN reviCTring the story of the Tuiha in Arahia, we trill 
begin with Hejai, the most important province of TixrJtey 
in Axahia, continue with Yemen, the most populous, and cod 
with the MesopOEomian vilayets which are her richest pos- 
jics^onsu 

It is not generally understood how highly the Sultan values 
his Arabian provinces, it is on them and on them alone that 
he am base his claim to the title of caliph. The possesaoii of 
the Holy Cities in the hands of the Sultan mates him the 
chief Mohammedan ruler; there his name is blessed daily In 
the great juosqiies; in the eyes of all the pilgrims &mn every 
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pan of the Moslem world 'Forkey is ihe guardian of the Kaaba, 
How many thousands of Mobammedaiis daUy m the tncsques 
of India and Java call for blessings on the hc?ad of Abd-uh 
Hamid the Caliph who would never pray for Abd-ul-Hamid 
the Sultan. 

Mecca^ atsd Ileja^ generally, was governed by the early Caliphs 
until 980 A. D. j when it passed under the rule of the first Sherifi 
Jaaiar^ Under Suleiman the magniJiceiit (15 ao-i 5 66J the Otto¬ 
man EmpLre reached the zimlth of iU power and greatness ; at 
that time Arabia too was reckoned a Turkish itossesslon, and the 
entire peninsula was included an the maps of Turkish Asia, 
Blit, as wc have seen, at the bcgiEining of the present century 
the Wahabis and not the Turits were the real lukts of Arabia, 
The Arabs have never taken kindly to the rule of the Turk, 
but the province of Hejaz, once stultched from the band of the 
WahabiSp has e^'er since been held by the Sublime Porte, Plots 
of rebellion have been thick and Sherifs have succeeded Eheriis 
but the fort that frowns over iMecca has always a strong Turk¬ 
ish garrison and the Pashas eat die fat of the land at the ex¬ 
pense of the people. 

Actual Turkish rule was declared over the whole of Hejaz 
in J840, At that time Abd-el-M«ialib was made Great Sherif 
of Meccap but there was condnnai trouble between the Sberif 
and the Pasha, Tlie religions head of the holy city would not 
bow to the political head ^ the anti-slave trade regulations al¬ 
though only very slightly enforced caused riots. The Sheiif 
was dqiosed and Mohammed bin 'Aun decisi'ed ruler in his 
plaoe+ On June 15 th, 18^8, the murder of certain Christiana 
lit Jiddah brought England irdo collision with the rulers of 
Hejaz. Jiddah bombarded and the gate to the holy 
city was held by the Christian powers until the required 
Indemnity was paid and the mnrrlcrers punished. The 
next Sherif appointed was AbduUah. During hh time the 

* Tht history cf vsder thicsc Sherifs Ib given by Sncoclt Hux* 

grcmjc at IcQgUi m hh ** 
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opening of the Sitei Canal brought Turltey much nearer to 
Mecca and inspired the religious zealots with the fear that 
now the Chnstlon fleets would attack the whole cooei of 
Hcjozl For had not the vkier of Horoun d Rashid dis* 
suaded that monaich &om his plan to dig the tonal lest the 
gateway to the Holy Cities would then be too accessible to the 
infidels^ 

The Ottoman government introduced other horrors into the 
quiet seclusion of the ancient city of Mecca; Jiddah was con¬ 
nected with the Red Sea cable; a wire carried the world to 
Mecca and put the Pasha in daily touch with the Sublime 
Forte : afterword it waa eKiended to Taif* Slid the Turks were 
masters of their own army corps, so that the Sheriff could not 
act m secret. It was even attempted to raise a Meccan regi- 
meet for the Russian war. 

In 1S65 the whole oc«nplicated bureaucratic spstera was 
introduced at MedinAp Jiddah, Mecca and Tajf. Abdullah was a 
great favorite as Shedf, both to the Arab$ and the Turks; he was 
mild and given to all som of cotnpitiniise so that he tuatiaged 
to please both parties which are always at war in Mecca, His 
brolher Huscin succeeded as Shcrif but was murdered in tS^, 
In the same year the aged Abd-cl-Mutalib for the third time 
become Sherif and altbough at firsE very popular he soon won 
the haired of the couEervadve Meccans by his cruelty and of 
the Turks by his double-dealing. On request of the people 
of Mecca for his deposition, Othman Pasha come to Hejaz and 
although he did not depose the aged Sherif, managed to outwit 
him in governing the city. In iS8a Aun-er Raiik, a brother 
of Huscin, became Sherif, Troubles between the dual powers 
of government became thick and the Bedouin tribes took the 
occasion for a general uprising. Rafik ded to Medina and 
could not return until Othman Tosha was deposed. Since 
then the old struggle continues. 

The Arabs in Ke]az have no love for the Turks or for any 
Turkish ruler j the Bedouin tribes hote the very sight of a red 
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fcj and the town -d weUct is ground dowti with taxation. Aaide 
from mUitaristn there have been no public improvements Lti 
either of the Holy Cities since the Sitar and Crescent waved 
from their forts. The “pantaloon-wearing" Turks arc coil' 
sitlered little better than'■ Christian dogs "hy the pious folk 
of Mecca. Have they not introduced the abamination of 
quarantine instead of the old time sunplB trust in Allah ? 
Have they not acquiesced to the residence of Christian consuls 
at Jiddah ? And what is worse, have they not interfered with 
the free importation of slaves and the manufacture of eunuchs 
for the residents of Mecca? 

The loliowing literal traostation of a placard posted every- 
where in Mecca, at the end of the year 18*5, may give the 
best insight into the relations that exist lietween the Turk and 
the Arab in the cradle of Islam: 

“ * Awi wlm daet not mis ncKtrding to the revelation of AllMh he is on 
il]fideL'^Ad?r.0H y. 4S. 

” Be il LiiQWn lo yc^'u^ yc peoptH □'f Mecca, that thU ixcnrsetl oB in- 
Um ds tQ Inlftxlucc rurklih law a inlc the huly atif of Allah, therefore 
htwarc of ilolh flUtl awake from flMp. I>o not iuEtr the laws Id Im exe* 
coted for they Ikre OJilj the Optoing of the door to fmrtlier Icpulaliun. 
Oar pftHf h that the Wall Olhman Fiisha pmposed hi? plaa to diTidfi 
Mecca LoitJ four quactcra and to appPint ihncc d&dciI for each qpancT. 
Thb plan he laid hclorc ihc dty -council and when they declared it was 
iiopossiblc 10 d* IhSB in Mecca tht aerufsed replied. Is Mcm belter 
ihim ConStHnllBCpIe ? We will curry the pUn thraogh by fciite, For 
this roasan, O Meccafls, an association haB (bnjied called the Mos¬ 

lem Club and whotiTf desires lo enler Vl let hint itiatc inqniries. The 
object of the asb^atioei is to aEsasBinule this CUt^ed "Wati and his chief of 
police. He who cannot join ns let bim utter his cotnplalnt before AUab 
in the holy house that ihe public safety ii mdan^red whlJ* the present 
mJer liven And thil Cnteed VTiJi also attempts ljd tecilie the admiEitk 
iTKiion of the annual eom-ibipment bom Egypt And fenienaber olifi 
hnw the accursed butchered the sons of the SiherjX and hil slaves and ct- 
poled ihcir heads at Mecca. Wfhat sort of dceib are: theae ? More 
ilfuclous those at ZeeC. So that whoever MUj tha man will 

eatif imradiK without rcDderihg an account. The purpcfle of dividing 
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ihe dly ippdinilDg ShElklis far each qiioitcr is scillitng else then e pnieit 
ibr new UxtiMbl u the Cimcd himulrirt out bcrnre the cOtUidL 
la the tumc of the 

« j£uiAr-eL-liUMiyx».'^ 

The BaiTiE people who pnjmised paratUse to the mto^erer of 
Otbman Pasha rebelled Bgdnat his sticceasor Sdwet Pasha and 
will rebel as ktn^ as the character of the Mcccan mnaioa what 
it is. Those who dream that the Turk will ntake Mecca the 
centre of their power when Consloiitiiiaple falls, know not the 
condition of alTain among the proud hwatics of Hqaz who 
will never allow Mecca to become anything but the dty of the 
ShenEs. And as fts the Bedouin tribes, they blackmail every 
pilgrim caravan and draw heavy subsidies from Constantinople 
to keep the peue. Jiddah is in decay and the pilErira-ttaffic 
is not as flourishing as It was a decade ago. Even in Hejoa 
the days of Ottoman rule are numbered. 

Between Heja* and Vemen is the region of Asir. Its popn- 
lalioo has been celebrated from the earliest times for personal 
bravery and courage. Mountain-dwellm they love freedoai; 
belonging to the Zaidee sect they hate the SunitittsL And these 
two reasons united made them abominate the Turks. In order 
to extend Ottoman power southward and reconquer Yemen for 
the Sublime Porte it was necessary to pass through the teiritOTy 
of fte Asir Arabs. From sSz4 to 1837 the Turkish troops 
carried six successive campajgns against the brave hlghlandets 
but were in every case repulsed with great loss. In 1833 and 
1834 the attempt was again nmde; a desperate battle was 
fought on August at St of the latter year, the Turkish troops 
were victorious. But the Arabs rallied, made sorties on the 
garrisous, famine reigned, fever killed o^many and in September 
the Turks again withdrew, defemed. In rSjd a final attempt 
was made to conquer Arii; tins was with greater loss than ever 
before. To this day the entire region between Taif and Roda 
(a few miles north of Saua) is really independent, although 
marked as Turkish on the maps. The Ottoman troops are bold 
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Eo fight the Yemen Arabs tP the very gate of Saisa hut they grow 
pale when they hear of an estpedition against the darenlcvil 
Bedouins of Asir who fight with the ferocity of the American 
Indian and the boldness of a Scotch Highlander. 

Tlie story of the Turks in Yemen is very modem. In 1630 
they were cotiapelled to evacuate Yemen by the Arabs and they 
did not set foot in the capital again until 1873. In 1871 the 
Imam of Yemen lived his life in peace, secluded and sensual 
like an oriental despot in the palace at Sana, Looked upon by 
tlte Arabs as a spiritual Sultan he was great, but also powerle^ 
to hold in check the depredations and robberies of the many 
tribes under his nominal sway. Things went from bad to worse. 
Trade almost ceased on account of the attacks on the caravans 
that left for the coasL ITic Sana merchantSp quiet and respect¬ 
able Arabs^ saw nothing but min before thenit and considering 
solely the benefits that would accrue to themselves by such a 
step invited the Turks to take the place. They did not consult 
the laigc agricuLtural population or the cSect of Turk ish rule on 
the peasantry, otherwise there would have been an equahy cor¬ 
dial invitation to the Turks to stay out of Yemen. 

The Turks needed no urging at this time, when they were 
strengtheniug their bald on Mersopotamia, ejctendlng their con¬ 
quests in Hassa and trying to obtain the mastery of the Hejaz 
Bedouins. It fell in most admirably with their plana* and an 
expedition set out at once. In March^ 187^^ an army under 
coitimand of Ahmed Mukhtar Fasha reached Hodddah. On 
April ajth the army entered Sana twenty thousand strong aud 
the city opened its gales without a battle. The conquest of the 
country now proceeded \ a force w^as sent to the region of 
Kaukeban, north of Sann, another (o tbe southern district of 
Anes and still another to Taiz and Mocha. Tlic conquest to¬ 
ward the south was limited by the presence of England at Aden. 
For when the Turkish army advanced to the domain of the 
independent Sultan of Lahaj who had a treaty with England, 
the British Rcrideot at Aden sent a smaU force of artiUcr)^ and 
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ca^Tilry to occixpj the I^aj temtoiy. In ccFiisequEiscc rcfh 
resentaliDns made at the satilc titive by the English govem- 
meiU tn the Sublime Eocitej the Turkish anny wilbdrew in De- 
cembetj 1B73, in 1875 the tribes bordering the sonthem 
ary of Yemen rebdled against Turkey but the rebellion was 
crushed. 

When the army took Sma the Imam was deptjsedt but on ac¬ 
count of his religious influence over the Arabs was permitted to 
reside in the city, itoeiviiig a pensaon on ooadititKa that he 
would exert himself in behalf of Ottoman rule. This he fulhUed 
until his death when the birthright as Imam passed to his 
relative Ahmed-cd-Din w^bo also was nothing loth to reoeive the 
honor of the Arabs and the money of the Turks^ 

Sana received a certain atoount of ciyilkalionr more prestige 
and fitih iboit: cdminereial prosperity than in the older days. 
As for the country in general it was divided and subdivided into 
provincial districts and sub-districts; the ijea^antry were taxed 
and taxed again; military roads were coustructod by forced 
labor« The hill-tribes^ who in the times of the ImaTw had been 
left undisturbed in thdr agricnltnre and wlio boasted an iode- 
pendener of centuries, were now litllc better than slaves. Ex¬ 
tortion ruined them; they hated the personality of the Turks 
whose religion was not a$ their own; discontent smouldered 
everywhere and was ready to burst into a flame. And thtsdis^ 
content was increafied frniii ^■'ear to year as the caravao-drivem 
returned from their long journeys to Aden and told of the greatest 
marycl ever heard of—a righteous government and a place 
where justice could not be hmgh/, hut belonged to ev'Cry one-— 
even the bUck-skiimed ignorant Somali. When we remember 
that over 300,000 camels with their dri%'eis enter Aden from the 
north every ycair wc can realize how widespread was this newa^ 
I can testify to the worldwide difference between the rntmidpal 
government of Aden cantonment and that of the capital of 
Yemen under the Turks as I saw it in i8gi* TVTktn the Turks 
accused England of fomendng the recent rebellions in ycracn 
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they were right to the esicnt that if the yemen peasantry bad 
not the blessed union of liberty and law at Aden they would 
not seek to rise against the Turks. 

In the summer of 1853 a body of 400 Turkish troops were 
sent to collect by force the taxes due from the Bni Meruan who 
inhabit the coast north of Hodeidah, The Turks were sur^ 
pris«i by a large body of Arabs and nearly annihilated. 
Wherever the news tmvelied the people rose in arms* Tribal 
bonneis long laid away were nnfiirled and the cry " long live 
the *' rang through mounldn and valley. A new Jehad 

Tgaa proclaimed and Ahn)ed*ed'DiD was unwillingly forced to 
taif^ the leadership against the Turks. \^ben the rebellion 
broke out the Turks had cmly about 15,000 men in the whole 
of Vernen j and cholera had wrought havoc among these. 111- 
fed, ill-dothcd, and unpaid; badly housed in the rainy and edd 
mountain villages, they could neverthelcas fight like demons 
when led by their conmianders. The Imam escaped from Sana, 
and a few days later the capital was beaeged by an enomious 
foice of Aiabs. All the unwalled cities fell an easy prey to 
the rcbds; Menakhawas taken after a short struggle; ibb, 
Jibleh, Tail, and Yerini all declared themselves for the Imam. 
The Arabs treated their foes with respect after their victory ; ‘ 
they were feeding Turkish prisoneni ai the Imam’s expense and 
in many cases money was given the soldiers to enable them to 
escape to Aden. 

Meanwhile telegrams were sent to Constantinople from Sana 
and Hndcidah beseeching assistance. The whole of Ymeu, 
with the exception of the capiml and two snicJler towns in the 
north with Hodeidah on the coast, was in the bands of the 
rebels. An me p ed it i on reached Hodeidah, under command of 
Ahmed Feiri Pasha, formerly govenior of Mecca, w-hich after 
hr-nKar/ling thc Villages oD the coast north of Hodddah, 
marched to the relief of Sana. Without oppodtioii thc army 

t Thi* is scDOKliiilf die irUimimj of Walter B. K»rra wlt“ in 
VemEn ifwf tliE itbcUioil- 
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rcdxihcd MEnakh^ and took the lov^a bj stonn 5 malch-locks 
and could not build out ag^Lni^t field-guns and trained 

troops. About thirty miles beyond a desperne atleinpt was 
ma.de to atop ibe army of relief ; in a narow defile the rebels 
tinder Seyid es-Shetai took up their positiini and for twelve 
days withstood cavalryp infantry and artiUcry assauhs; then 
they were driven hack and retired into the mountains. By 
hurried mmdies the tnx^ps reached Sana and took the city. 
Military law was piprlaiTued and a nniver^li nw^acre of 
prisoneni look place. A reward was olTered for the head of 
every rebeL Camel-loads of heads were brought inio Sana 
every day. The troops were turned loocie to plunder the ^dj- 
Jages. There is no natron in the world that can put down a 
rebellion as rapidly as the Turks when they have a good-sized 
armyj but they have great objecdou to any one seeing the 
process. 

By the eiuJ of January, 1853, aJl ibe cities of Yemen were 
recoiic|iaeTed and the main roads were again ojsen. But the 
spirit of rebelhon lived on and the brave mountaineers with- 
drew to the inaccessible defiles and peaks only to plot further 
mischief. Telegraph-wires were cut; soldiers were shot on the 
road; and once and again bold aitempta were made to blow 
up the Pasha^s house in Sana with gunpowder. In 18^5 there 
was rebellion in the north, fu jSgj-^g all Yemen was again 
in armi and the uncertain and cotifiicling reports that reach 
the coast only emphasiztr the setious character of tlie up¬ 
rising. 

On the map and in Turkish official reports the boundaries 
of Yemen join those of Hejaz and extend many iiiiles itsjf of 
Sana. This has never been and is not now correct Tw-enty- 
five miles north and east of Sana there ia no one who cares for 
a Turkish passport or dares to collect Turkish taxes. 

As to the future of Turkey in Yemen it h difficnli to sur¬ 
mise. Rather than risk further rebellions the Sultan may 
adopt a condUatoiy policy. But Yemen is too far from Cdn- 
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stantinople to be govtmed fnjm there. Extorilon is the only 
wily open to a Pasha to enrich hiinsdf and fur soldiers to get 
daily bread where wages are not paid on dme. Whoi the 
Pasha has filled his [xxket ids successor wiU try it a second 
time and come to grief. Rcbcliion will be the ehKHdc state 
of Vcmen as Jung as Turkey rules at Sana. The leopard can- 
change his spots. 

We now tnm to notice the rule of the Turks in Northeastern 
Arabia, and in their newly-acqnired province of Hassa. 
Bagdad was taken by the Turks in ifigS emd that city 
has ever since been the capital of a Turkish Province. It 
h unnecjessary to ento hero into the successton of Pashas 
and rulers and the attempts to subjugate ihc Bedouin Arabs, 
In iSjo the great plague visited all Mesopotamia and when 
epidemic was at its height the river burst its hanks and in one 
night 15^000 people perished. In 18S4 the vilayet of Bu^rah 
was separated from that of Bagdad and has since remained 
under its own governor. The two provinces have aU the 
machinery of Ottoman rule in working order* EjccepC for an 
occasional outbreak among the Muntefik Arahs^ Turkey has 
no trouble to bold Mesopotamia in her grasp. Nor is she at 
all wilbng that this rich province should even dteam of pass* 
ing under other ruleis. In the year i8gi the Turkish OMcial 
Bulletin gave the total revenue from taxation in the Bagdad 
vilayet alone at *461304 Turkish pounds. 

It may be inicresimg to note m passing (he variaus sources 
of ta3cation-money+ They are in brief : tax on Arab tenis^ ex- 
empkion from military servicej m on sheep^ bufaloes, camels, 
tax on mines (salt), tax on special privileges, tax m forests and 
timber, tax 011 fishingt custom dues, tax on shippings on irrlga- 
lion, on frumLng improvements; receipts from tribynals 
(jf 3,OQO tax on justice t) and bffiide all Una " faxes diuerjes 
and '^rrtTenifes dweries*" to nmke up the budget. All this is 
legal, ordinary taxation. But the actual eondfrions of Turkah 
misnilt make it impossible to exercise the inadknable rights of 
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liberty and the ptirsuit of happiness " without contlniijil 
backsheesh to frveiy official. 

The populajioii of Mesopotamiap Moskiu and Jew and 
Christian are thoronghly weary of Turkiah mkruk^ bni no one 
dares to lift ttp a -voice In protest. They have becorpe ac¬ 
customed to it; and there Is nothing else but to bear U pa- 
ticEUlyi As for the nomads they have cither^ like the Muntefik, 
settled down along the rivers to cultivate the soil and eke out 
a miserable cxisienoe^ or, hke the Ancyza and Sbammax 
tribesp they are as thoroughly independent of the Sultan ai 
when they first appeared in his borders. 

Turkish Arabia on the north is repi^ented on mo^ maps by 
a Tegular curved line starling from the Persian Gulf and end¬ 
ing at the Gulf of Akaba i bui the tine is purely imogimiiy. 
Turkish rale da<» not extend far ^uth of the banks of the 
Euphrates* and the whole desert region from Kerbek to the 
Dud Sea and the Hauron is pracdcalLy independenL^ Out¬ 
side of Bagdad and Basrah even^tbe river towns are frec^uently 
threatened by the nomads^ and Turkish soldiers have often to 
guard the rivH' steamers against pirates. Military rule is in 
vogue two hundred yeats after the occupation of the countryp 
and the nomads are nomads still. The cominander-in-chief of 
the Sixth OttcFTcan army corps resides at Bagdad p and a good 
number of soldiers occupy the barracks in the dty of the old 
caJiphs- 

In Turkey ah Moslems over twenty years of age are liable to 
military conscription ^ and this habilhy continue for over 
twenty years, Non-Moslems pay an annual exemption tax of 
about six shillings per head. The army consists of Mtam or 
regulais^ or lesen’^eSj and Afurfa^/idM or natjanal gnard. 

The mfantry are suppcBcd to be all armed with Mattfni-Pca- 
body riflesp bat in Mesopotamia older patterns are still In use. 
The life of a Turldsh soldier is not euvi^le ; and none of tliem 
would be volunteers for government service. The Turkish 
^ See L«ly Ann Eltmt'i « Bedouini of the EnphiaEjM,^ 
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navy is represetitwl in the PereiaD Gulf aniJ on the rivers by 
one or two ibird-nite cruiBere anti a small river gunboat. 

The result of the calling of Turkey into the Wahabi quarrel 
between the two sons of Feysul, was the occupatioa of Katif 
and Haaa by the Ottoman government. Since that time (t S; s) 
Hassa has been a part of the Busrab vilayet, and the Pasha, 
who resides at Hof hoof, has the title Mutaserif Pasha of Nqd. 
Continual troubles with the Arabs mark the history of the oc- 
cupatioD of Hassa; tlie catavan routes are not as safe as in the 
dominions of tJie Amir of Nqd j the whole country shows de¬ 
cay and lack of govenunent; taxation of the pearl fishers has 
driven many of them to Bahrein i the peninsula of Katai is 
occupied by a garrison, but that does not prevent continual 
blood feuds and battles between the Arab tribes. The Otto- 
man government has BStablishcd an overland post-service be¬ 
tween Hofhoof and Busiah, as between Bagdad and Damascus, 
but both routes are unsafe and slow. Most of the Hofhoof 
merchants use the British Post Office at Bahnan f and so do the 
govenumcnt ofEciids. 
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SlUltSH INFLUENCE IN ARABIA 

“ The English, S^d ihe oM Arab ShcildL in are like gdU ^ if one 
finds n iMt of mefll^ ■= imndned folkw/*— 


“ OffiAn JSmj, ipriifiedi ha jnstidAbly regudEd ms m British dFpcndebcy. 
We ils nikr i ’we dictate iu |ioi1cy; we shpiiid totfiraiB dc Miica 

interference. I Hmyc link doubt mjraelf thfii the tinae will comt . » 
when the Ualon Jack will bt «en flying fojni the omfei of 
■■ I ihouitl regard the conoesiiim ef a port upon the Feminu Gulf to Rus¬ 
tic by jmy powet u a deUbemte insult to Great SritAinp m a wanton rup- 
tnrr of ihc tivfm ^ and Ai an lulmEatlotwl provocation to war; end t 
ihcmJd impeach the British miniitet^ who was guilty of acqulcEdug in 
nudi sniTciLderp aS a tniJiar to bil Cdnntiy.'' 

-^L^trd Curwa, Viccrtiy of India. 

I N skrtDching the relations of Englimd to the peninsula^ wc 
wiD consider; Her Arabian possessions and protectorates; 
her sopremacj in Arabian waters ; her caaunerce with Arabia ; 
her Eieatics with Arab tribes j and her consulates and agencks 
m Arabia, 

Of ab British possessions in Arabia, Aden js by far the most 
iiupcntantr on account of its strategic position as the key not 
only ^ ^ Yemeiir but of the Red Sea and all Western Arabiau 
Aden was visited as early as 1609 by Captain Sharkey of the 
East India Compaiiy's ahip " A5ceiision+” He was at first wdJ 
receivedp bnt afterwaid imprisoned until the inhabitants had 
secured a large ransom. Two of the Englishmen on board re- 
fiising to pay were sent to the Pasha at Sana, In ifiia an 
English again visited Aden and the crew were treacher^ 
otisly treaicd. In i8ao, Captain Haines of the Indian navy 
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vLsked Aden, and in iSag the Court of Directors entertained 
the idea of making Aden a coaling-station, but the idea waa 
abandoELfd. In consequence of an outrage cofnmitted on the 
passengers and erreiv of a huggalow wretiked ticir Aden, an ex¬ 
pedition was despatt±Ed against the place by die Boenbay gov- 
emment in iS^S. It was arranged that the peninsula of Aden 
should be ceded to the Britiiih. But the nrgohations were any¬ 
thing but friendly! ^d in January, 1S39! a force of 300 Euro 
peatis and 400 native trcN^ps in the " Vplage** aud ** Cmiztr ** 
bombarded and look the place by storm. 

This ^as the first new accession of territory in the reign of 
Qticen Victoria, ImmensEr sums of money have been spent in 
fortifying this natuml Gibraltar and in imprtn^ing its harbor. 
Four limes the Arabs have attempted to take Aden by knd| 
each time with fearful loss ami without success. By sea Aden 
is impr^nable ; duly the mitiated know the strength of its mole^ 
batteries, forts and other defences; and every year pew 

defences are coustructed and old ones strengthened* Aden has 
become a great centre for trade^ and is one of the chief coaling 
depots io the world. It bars the further ad vance of Turkey 
into South Arabia^ guarantees independence and good govern- 
ment to all the neighboring petty states, and is an example of 
good government to al I A rabia and the African coast, The set^ 
tiement is politically sul^cct lo the Bombay Fresidency and h 
administered by a Resident with two assistants. Since the 
opening of ihe Suez canah trade has steadily incireased and 
Turkish custom exiortiDns at Hodeidah direct the caravan trade 
more and more to Aden from every part of Yemen. 

The island of Socotra and the Kuria Murla islands are also 
attached to Aden, together with the Somali Coast in Africa. 
Socotra has an area of i,jS2 square miles and about io,oao 
inhabitants. It came under British protection in i386 by treaty 
with its Sultan* The Kuria Muria group was ceded to the 
British by the Sultan of Muscat^ for ihc purpose of landing the 
Red Sea cable; the islanda are five in number and have rich 
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gujiQD dcpoaits. The isknd of Kama^&n is aJso m be- 

Ipuging to tht British EiEpii^* It ia a small island in the Red 
Sea, some miles north of Hodcidah; it is only fifteen miles 
long and five nidcp md has seven sitiall fishing-vilbgra. But 
it has a good sheltered anchorage and is the quarantine Statami 
for aL Moskm pilgrims from the south to Mecca. 

The Bahrein IsLtmds are also indnded in die British Empire^ 
aithough Turkey still claims them as her own and the natiw 
ruler imagines that he is independenL ^^The present chief 
Sheikh Isa owes the possession of his throne entirely to British 
pnotecdcin which was instituted in 1867, Sheikh tsa was again 
formerly placed under British protection in 1S70 when his rivals 
were depoTLcd to India/llie Tolitical Resident at Bnahire 
superintends the government of the Islands to as great an ex^ 
tent as is deemed diplotmLtic^ 

Perim at the southem end of the Red Sea was taken pos¬ 
session of in 1799 East India Company and a force was 

sent fmm Bomlmy to garrbon the isbncL But it was found 
tmienable at that rime as a military position and the troops 
were withdrawn. Perim w^as rrrtKcupicd in the beginning of 
185 7, The lighthouse was completed in iS6ij and quarters 
were built for ft permumcni garrboii/ 

We may also consider the possessions of Egypt m Arabia as 
practically under English protection. Since the British occu¬ 
pation p the peninsula of Sinai and die Red Sea litoml on the 
Arabian side, nearly as far as Yembo is under tlie Governor* 
General of the Suez canals 

"EngUnd not only possesses the key positions on the coasts of 
Arabia, but has for many years held the navd supreroftcy in all 
Arabian waters. As the Dutch sticcetdG.xi the i\irtugucse and 
estabbahed trading-stations in the Peraian Gulf and in the Red 
SeOf ^ England followed the Ihitch, The Ea^t India Com- 

^ Staicfiinin's Yeiif Book, aitd 7 ji«^ AUaa Others dispute tbcK ast 
thantiex^ 

* For a complete flCcAntil of Fedm, see *>41110 Descriptiaa and Hutnry 
■pf Periro,” by J. S, King, Bonabay, 1H77. 
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puny was at Aden and Mocha in the bcgionhig of the seven¬ 
teenth cenlmy, and in 1754 the English East India Company 
established itself at Bunder lUg, north of Bnshire, and later at 
Bushirc itself, supplanti&g the Duthh, The island of Kharig 
in the north of the Gnlf was twice occupied by the British, in 
I S3 3 and in 1853, Ailer the bombardment of Bushire in 1857 
and of Mohammerah in the same year, bostilitiea ccas^ and 
Kharig was again evacuated. The island of Kishm, in the 
southern part of the Gulf, was during the greater port of the 
present century, a British military or naval station. The Indian 
naval squadron bad its headquarters first at El Kishm, then at 
Deristan and finally for many years at Basinfah. In iSjp 
because of the insalubrity of the climate the last company of 
iiepoys was withdrawn to India- But the island is ^ in a 
sense considered British. As early as ifiai the Persians and 
the British expelled the Portugueae from Ormtii and shortly 
after, in ctjmmon with the Dutch and French set up trading 
factories at Gotnbmn, fnow Bunder Abbas). In 173® the Eng¬ 
lish Company established an agency at Busrah and much of 
their Gulf buslnesa was shifted to that port. Since j86p there 
has been a telegraph station at J aiik with a stalT of six English 
officials; here the land and marine wires of the Indo-European 
telegraph meet and join India to the Gulf. 

The Snltanaie of Oman, aace tS»a, has been in the closest 
Tp lari funs possible with British naval power* At several critical 
periods in Oman history, it was Great Britain that helped to 
settle the affairs of state. In 1861 a British conumssioner ar¬ 
bitrated between two claimants tor the rule of Muscat and 
Zanaibar, then one Itingdom, and divided the Sultanate, Since 
1873 the Sultan of Muscat has received an annual subsidy 
from the British governmeiiL Near Cape Musradum, on the 
Arabian side of the Gulf, the British trace occupied a place 
called Malcolm’s Inlet when they were laying the telegraph 
cable from Karachi to the Gulf in 1S64, Five years latn it 
was transferred to Jask. From tSo^ to i8ai thcrewerB British 
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tiiiviil ciicountcns with the pimtei of the GulT, and since that date 
all piracy in these waters has ceased.^ British naval snpretmtey 
established peace at Bahrein and haa protet^ted its native goveto- 
nient since 1B4J. When in 1867 the native nderp **& crafty oM 
fox as CtirrjSQ calls hioip broke the treaty^ the Uimbardtxiefit 
of Mcnamah brought further proof of BHlish naval supremacy. 
Kuweit was for a time (jSsi-a^) the headquaiten; of the 
British Resident at Bitsrah^ aod, semi-independent of Turkey, 
is now becoming whoQy dependent on England—^anothcr indi¬ 
cation of British naval supremacy^ Even at Fao* Busrah 
and Bagdad British gunboats often keep the peace or at least 
emphasijte authority. In a ward Gteat Britain holds the scales 
of justice for all the PmiiUi Gulf litaral^ She guarantees 
a Bri/annica for commerce; she taught the Arab tribes 
that rapine and robbery are not a safe religion; where they 
once swept the sea with slave-dhows and piraie-craft they have 
now settled down lo drying fish and diving for pearls. For the 
accompiuihioent of this subject England has spent much both 
in treasure and in lifeblood. Witness the graves of British 
soldiers and marines In w many Gulf porta. The testimony of 
an outsider^ is given in a recent article in the CoIffgmT 
which thus describes the political and navnl supremacy of 
England in Eastern Arabia and the Persian Gulf : 

** A disguised protectonate over Gman and control over the 
actions of the Sultan of Muscat; actual protectorate over Bah- 
rem; coaling station on the island of Xishm^ in the Straits of 
Ormuz j presence of a political Feiidcnt at Bnahire who, with 
the help of an asaodatinn called the Tnidal League, deddes 
all disputes bemeen Turkish, Arab, and Persian chiefs tn the 
Persian Gulf, . . . This league gives the English a con¬ 

stant pretext for interven tion f ihe object of keeping peace and 
policing the gulf is only a pretence, , . . All events on 

the Persian Gulf^ however disconnected apparently, are really 

tTratics were Biftile with the Arabs of the pimlc coast in 1815, IK^S, 
•^3?* ^® 47 p *^53* 1856 j of these we shah tp^ak laEer^ 
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dependent <m e&eh other thnoiigh the Tmcial Leagtie. It is a 
amfnsetJ tangle uf hatrecis and Jealoijijics whose ttueads ure 
united in hands of the Resiident at Bosbiie. * * . Rus¬ 

sia shows an indLfiTerencE which h quite incomprehenslhle con¬ 
sidering the interest she has and must have in these alTairs. 
One could recount numerous instances .where English agents 
have injured Russian interests without meeting with any oppo¬ 
sition. The Russian Consul in Bagdad is thrust into the 
background by the activity of his British colieagut. Southern 
Persia^ the gulf. Eastern Arabia, and the X-and of Oman have 
Mien completely within the English sphere of influence. This 
state of afiairs has not been officially rarihed, but exists as a 
fact . That will last till some movement comes about to restore 
the proper balance. Meanwhilcj the English are the masters. 
They are so accustomed to manage the whole Persian Gulf that 
if the least thing occurs that they have not foreseen or them¬ 
selves arranged they completely lose all scLf-tontroL" 

But the supremacy of England in the Gnlf and on the other 
oDusts of Arabia is hers not only because of gunboats wid gun¬ 
powder. It is most of all by the arts of peace that she has 
established and glorified her power on llie Arabian litoraL It 
must never be forgotten, for example^ that the magnificeiit 
surveys of the entire 4^000 miles of Arabian coast were the 
work of British and Indian naval officers; by means of this 
survey, completed at great cost, commeroe has been aided and 
navigation of the dangerous wtets east and west of Arabia hjis 
been made safe. England too is the only power that has 
established lighthouses; at Aden, Perim, in the Red Sea 
and lately on Socotra. England laid the cables that circle 
Arabia; from India to Bushire and Fao connecting with the 
Turkish overland telegraph system; from Aden to Bombay 
and from Aden to Sues through the Red These cables 
were not the work of a day but were laid with great expetise 
and apposed by the very goveminents they were intended to 
benefit. 
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Agaitii Ambk has two postal sy^tinm and two oaly^ In tlir 
Turkish pravincc of Yumec there is a weekly post betweeii the 
cupiiai and tie chief towiis to thei^oast; in HejiW there is a 
post to Mecca; and in Mesopotami:i and liasa there is another 
Turkish postal system notorious for its slowness and Insecyrity. 
For the rest all of Eastern and Southern Ambia ore dependent 
oil the Indian Postal system; the whole interior is ignorant 
of a ].X5tit oiboe or of a postnmn. The govefntnent of india 
has post olhcea at Muscatj Bahrein» FaOj Etisinrh and Bagdad 
with regular mail service^ and the best administmion in the 
world- 'Ihe English jxet carries the bulk of the mail LxrtwMn 
Busrah and Bagdad while Bahrein is really the post office for 
ail Eastern Arabia; pestrl-mercbants at Katar and in Hiisa 
mail their lettei^ at Bahrein and eii'en the Turkish government 
needs the Knglish post to co-mnmnicate with Bu&rah firooi 
Haso. 

England has also earned her suprcmajcy in Arabian waicm 
by honest attemphi to put a step to the slave-trade^ in accord 
with the And-slave Trade treat ieti between the powers^ She is 
the only ^lOwer whose navy hou acted in searing slavc-dhowsp 
liberating davrs and pamolling the coa^. 'i'he work has not 
always been done thoroughly or vigoronslyp but that it has 
been done at all, places England first amoog the powers that 
sail in Arabaan waters. 

Where the Union Jack proclaims naval supremacy^ there the 
red mercantile flag of England follows the blue and coirics 
commerce; the two go together^ and although of diderent 
color are the same flag to Englishmen^ The world-wide com¬ 
mercial activity of Great Britain has touched every part of the 
Arabian coast and British wares frcKm Manchester and Birming¬ 
ham have ppenetraied to every secluded village of Ncjd, and an: 
found in every valley of Yemen. 

The mercantUe navigation of the Gulf as U now esists ia 
the creation of the lost thirty and is Jargriy to be attrib¬ 
uted to the statesmanship of Sir Barde Frure. It was he who^ 
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whcsi a.t Calcutta as a member of Lord Cannlp^s Supreme 
Council, befriended die young Scotchman, W ill lam Mackiti* 
non, who was planning a new shipping busines beyond his 
tneans; and a subsidy was granted to Mackimujn’s 
new line of Steamers. Thus it was that the Britisli India Steam 
Navigation Contpany was launched which first opened trade 
not on]? with Zaniiibar hut in the Persian Gulf. In iS6s not 
a single mercantile steamer ploughed the Persian Gulf, A 
rix-wcckly service was then started, followed by a monthly, a 
fortnightly and finally by a weekly steamer. From Busrah 
there are two lines of English steamers direct for London. The 
British India was the pioneer line and still holds the first posi¬ 
tion, aJthoiigh there are other lines that do coasting trade with 

ladiiL 

Thus English comirkeree cciatfols not only the markets of both 
sides of the Gulf, but of all Northwestern Arabia and os ^ be¬ 
yond Bagdad as piece-goods and iitHi-warE can be carried on 
oiniela. There is not a spool of thread in Nejd or a jack-knife 
in Jcbel-Shammar that did not come up the Persian Gulf in an 
English ship. All of Hassa eats rice from Rangoon and thou¬ 
sands of bags are carried in British ships to Bahrein to be trans¬ 
ported inland by caravan. Not only is ±e stcamshippiog mostly 
in English hands, but many of the native buggalows fty the 
British Bag and the chief merchants arc Engliahraen or British 
subjects from India. The K>ipee is the standard of value along 
the whole Arabian coast from Aden to Busiah, In the interim 
the Maria Theresa dollar has long held sway, but evffl that is 
becoming scarce among the Bedouins ard they have little pref¬ 
erence between the "abu hint" (the Rupee with a girl's head) 
and the “ahutair" ("the father of a bird"—the eagle on 
the Austrian dollar). For a tiitte a French line of steamers ran 
in the Gulf but the project was abandoned, though thete ts now 
a rumour of its revival.* 

»The Stilish InOta steamen, catty Ihe mails and Irart Bombay and 
Buiiah once a week, iimchiDe at the intermediate porta in the tlttlf, aflei 
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Aden is the cocnmerclal cenlTc for all Stmthcni Arabia and 
the enormoLia intreaw of its trade since 1859 is itroof of what 
Englisb cffliiimcrce has done for Yemen. Mocha is dead, and 
Hodeidab is long since bed-ridden, but Aden is aiive and only 
requires a railroad to Sana to become die oommadaj capital of 
all Wateni and Southern Arabia. That raUroad will be built 
as soon as the Turk leaves Yemen’s capita] j God hasten the 
day. After the occupaiion of Aden in 1839 until the jisar 
1350 customs dues were levied as in India but at that time 
It was declared a free port. During the first seven years the 

taj value of imports and exports averaged per year about 
1,900,00a Rupees; b the next seven years the annual 
average nae to 6,«»,ooo Rupees, and it has been on the 
inci^ ever sure, until it now is over 30,000.000 Rupees j 
nor did this annual average include the trade by land which is 
also large. 

The Sue* canal is another indication of the prestige which 
English cQi^ree has m the Red Sea and along the routes of 
traffic that circle Arabia. In 1893 the gross tonnage Uiat passed 
thr^gh the canal was 10,753.798; of this 7.977,7 tons passed 
under the English flog which m^s that nearly four-fifths of 
the trade is English. In the same year the nuinber of vessels 
passing through the canal was 3,34, of which *,405 belonged 
K? GrKit Britain. ^ 

The proposed ADgio-Egyptian railway across the north of 
Arabia will join the Peraian Gulf to the Mediteraunean. To 
shorten the time of communication between England and her 
Eastern Empire is evidently a inatter of the highest imrjortance, 
notonly for commerce aud post, but in the event of war, mutiny 
or other great eoungency. The fet surveys for this overland 
railwayweie made as early as 1850, by the Euphrates Expedition 
under General Chesney. The scheme was warmly advocated 
Ka^chi as (cllcws: Ow^dsr. Ei.„d„ Abtw*. Lingd. bH,. 

P Wolnunme™},, the jonrae, l.^ti s (ortnigutid Ihe 

dl&loian, lEpzag; » ftbaul mi lEiooBaiiJ mnt tiiadjcd mil^ 
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in EngUxkd by Sir Wr Fr Andrew, the Duke of Sutlierland and 
others, but uitiio-Ligb it still awflils esecution the pliiu comes up 
AgALD every few yeare with new atlvot^aies and new improve- 
ments. Once it was to be the Euphrates Valley railway coming 
down to Bagdad and Busrah or to Kuweit (Grane) by way of 
Mosul. Now the plan proposed is to open a lallway froni Port 
Said due taslward across the Fenmsula along the thiitietli paral¬ 
lel of latiEude to Busrah. A bmnch would deviate a little to the 
south to the port of Kuweit which was also the proposed ter¬ 
minus of the Euphrates VaUcy line on which a sdect conuniuee 
of the House of Commons sat twenty-five ytnars ago* 1 rom 
Busroh the n^in lime would cro^ the Sbatt-el-Arab and the 
Kanin by swing-btidges and follow the coast 4 ine of the Bersian 
Gulf and Malcitm to Kcrachi. Such a line would reduce the 
time occupied in transit between London and Keradii to 
eight days.* Whether this route or any other is followed is 
a matter of minor importance. The fact that since 1S74 
England hsw been to the front in die matter of the overland 
railroad puts it bevond a doubt, that when the railway is 
built Its tmriiiixrs at least will be under English control and 
most probably the whole toad will represent English capitsil 
and entcrprl^. 

Meanwhile there is intelltgenee that Turkey has made a con¬ 
cession to German capitalists for the extension of the Anatolian 
railways to Bagdad^ The line wdiich runs from the Asiatic 
shores of the Bosphorus to Angora is in the hands of a German 
syndicate arid the terms of the coneesion contain compulsory 
clauses under which, in certain eventualities, the Turkish 
government can compel the syndicate to extend the road to 
Sivas and ultimately to Bagdad.* But politically Great Britain 

I Id. b rccrnl pAper Tirjvd before the S^ociety of Arts in Ixiuto-n Mr. C, E. 
D. BJaeli of the CwgWtpbimi EKrfuulm'ent of the lodui office urges othex- 
rcasoiis for Lbc pallet id bility of IhiJ rtiiute,— [London ZfcWrj, May ?th, 

* of India, June I Jj. 
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has little to fear from the spnaid of German influence in the 
lx ram and Mesopotamia. The editor of on influential £ng'' 
lish paper says, » Every mark eapended by the Germaiu upon 
public works in the Asiatic dominioDs of the Sultan helps to 
build up the bulwark against the menace of Russia. And 
the creation of a German railway in Asia Minor wiU, in a 
limited degree tend to identify the interests of Germany and 
Great Britain. Nevertheless England would never grant a 
terminus or harbor to a German railroad syndicate on the 
Persian Gulf 

Great Britain has treaties or agreements of some sort with 
every tribe and settlement of Arabs from Aden to Muscat and 
thence to Bahrein. England has two kings for Arabia; the 
firet lives at Bushirc and is called the British Resident and 
Consul General, the other with a simitar title lives at Aden. 
Of the Bushire Resident Lord Curzon wrote, One or mote 
gunboats are at the disposal of the British Resident at rtutihiT* 
who has also a despatch boat for his own immediate use in the 
event of any emergency, Kot a week passes but, by Peisiana 
and Arabs alike, disputes are referred to his arbitration, and 
be may with greater truth than the phrase sometimes conveys 
be entitled the Uncrowned King of the Persian Gulf." To 
the energy and politica] capacity of Colonel Ross and his 
capable predecessor. Sir Lewis Pcily, this roya] throne owes its 
ibondation. All the treaties made by England with the Arab 
tribes on the Elastern coast of Arabia are here interpreted and 
enforced. 

The treaties made with the chiefs of Bahrein and with the 
tribes on the so-called Pirate coast embrace clauses to enfoice 
the maiittmc peace of the Gulf, to exclude farrign powera 
from the posstssion of territory, to regulate or abolish the slave- 
traffic and to put down piracy. Since iSao various treaties 
of truce have buen concluded with the warlike Arabs on the 
coast south of Katar and have been frequently renewed or 
strengthened. In 1853 a Treaty of Perpetual Peace was made 
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with Other tribes * which pravided that there ^hcmld be a com¬ 
plete cessation of hostilities at sea and that all dispute should 
be referred to the British Resident. The conhactmg parties 
wtit called Tnjciid Chiefs and the treat)" iis known as the 
Tnicial Arrangement or League. Beside tliese treaties the 
English have an exclusive treaty with the Sheikh of Bahrein to 
such a degree, that the islands are practically a British pro- 
icctotale. 

Although there are no formal treaiies with the tribes along 
the Kafsa coast and Katar, these being under Tnrkish rule, that 
region is not disregarded by Great Britain, nay Neid itself finds 
a place in the administration reports of the Persian Gulf Po¬ 
litical agency whenever the horizon in that part of the penin¬ 
sula shows a storm cloud though it be no biEE^ th^ a man^s 
hand. The claims of the Porte to sovereignty over El Katar 
are not admitted by the British govcrarnent* and are the cause 
not only of diplomaiic controvers^y hut of actual interfcrenci!: on 
the part of the British when necessary^ 

The great benefits that have followed the treatiEs of peace 
with the Arab tribes are manifest most of all by a compariiijn 
of that part of the Arabian coast under EnglMi supcrvib'ion 
and the long stretch from Katif to Btisrah which is Turkish. 
The former enjoys peace and the tribes have settleci down to 
commerce and ftsbing, there is safety for the tTai^ellex and the 
stranger everywhere ; the latter is in eontinual state of warfarCp 
there is neither commerce nor agriculture and the entire coast 
is utterly unsafe because of the /atrr policy of Turkey» 

i ]. Rm el KhEimji—tribcp 

X UukI-K iwaiii—Al-bii-All tribcn 

3. Alimta—Al'hu-Ali tiibt 

4. Sharktt—JowadBi tribe. 

g. DrbflJ—Alhu-fiBaflJ tribe. 

6. Abti DEubi—Bni Vas tribe. 

Ah of ihefie tribes between Kaiar and R« el Had cm Ihe 

ATabjan CDo^t. (Set AiEcHison, VoL VtL* Nc, lari.) 

* ** PeTsiip" Vol. 11,. p^ 4S J- 
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Tumiiig to Onvm wc [iad, in the words of Lard Ciirzon, 
that, treaty si]o:eediiig treaty, "it may be justifiably regarded 
as a British dependency," The recent history of Muscat has 
only hastened the day when "the Union Jack will be HT n fly¬ 
ing fimni the castles of Muscat." The Bedouin revolt and 
their occupatioii of the town resulted in saddling die unhappy 
Sultan with a large biH for damages sustained by British sub- 
jBcta. The episode of the French coaling-station cost the 
Sultan his annual subsidy. Thus from the side of hnance he 
is doubly dependent on English tdemency. 

The second British kiqg of Arabia resides at AdoL There 
he is at ontre Political RcsideDt and conunander of the ttoops. 
His authority extends not only to the settlement of Aden 
prt^ but includes supcrvisioii of a tetritory 200 miles long by 
forty broad with a popnlariim of 130,0100. Many uf the 
neighboring tribes are subsdized and all of them aie bound by 
tteaiy to Great Britain. What the Bushire Readent is for the 
Golf that the Aden Resident is for the Southern litoral of the 
Peninsula, Moreover the Island of Socotra is also under the 
Resident at Aden and the Island of Perim. The ruler of 
Klakalla in Hadramaut is under special treaty with England; 
although the newspaper report, that Great Britain had declared 
a pfotectotate over ah Southern Arabia, has no foundation, * 

‘The foUowing tribes u. the ridaiiy of Adej, KCrise (« neeived) 
anniMl »Hbridics from tbe British GiremuBeol s 
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Atrabi. s , 
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In the tribes wbich are boiiDfl by treaty with Britain a patri- 
atxibaJ of auper^ision seems to prevail. Good children 

arerewTirdttJ and bad ones are punished* Notbbg escapes the 
eye of the polideal parent; one has only IQ read the yearly 
Adniinistraiiort reports to bnd many striking and ^metimes 
{Lmusing examples. We quote from the Residccuy Report of 
Miiscal for 1893—94 verbatiiii: ''"One case of breach of the 
maritime peace of the Gulf occurred m which the Sultan was 
advised to inflict a fine of Rs. 50 (about sixteen dollars) on Mth- 
ciibin-Ali, the Sheikh of the Kamazarah tribe of Khassabp for 
piDceeding with a party of armed men by sea to Shaam with 
the object of protsecuting a oertaiii clmm his wife had against 
the estate of her deceased father. After some inotilhs' delay 
the attendance of the Sheikh was enforced at Muscat and the 
fine was recovered." The same report tells how the govern* 
meat of India ackiiowlEdgcd the kindness shown to the ship¬ 
wrecked erew of the S* S* Khiva in April, 1893, by the Snitan 
of Muscat, " by presentation to His Highness of a handsome 
telescope and watch.Every year all the tribal cbie& who 
have prowled "'good boys” receive some yards of bright flan- 
nel, a new rifle dr a pair of artoy pistols. But the paniarchaL 
system works well; and there are few Arabs who would like 
English power in the Gnlf or near Aden to grow less; ail ex¬ 
press admiration for English rultf if not for English politics. 
In Arabia too the old promise of Noah is finding its fulfiUment 
to-day. "God shall enlarge Japhet and be shall dwell in the 
tents qf Shem." Shera never took a belter guest into bis tent 
than witen he signed a treaty of perpetual peace with England 
on his coasts. 

England has consulates and cdusuLit agents at more places 
in Arabia than has any other power and her consuls CKercise 
more anthority and have gr^Eer prestige. In nearly every 
case they were first appointed and have therefore had longer 
time to estend their influence. At Jiddah, Hodeidah^ and on 
the island of Kamarati there are Briliah consulates or vice^coi^ 
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sulates; and there ane reporta of a consulate at Sana- At 
MakaJi^ there is a British agent, hluscat^ Bagdad i Busrahr 
Bushire and Mohammcnib all have coiuauLatcs, with diderent 
degr«s of aotbority and ptjsitionp all cxmiising |X?wer of 
SDinc scut in Arabia, Bahrein, litigahp Sharka^ Bunder 
Abbas, and ixhcr points in the Gulf have British agents. 
At Jiddahp Hodcidah and Aden there are several consalates 
beside the English. Muscat has for some years bad an 
Ammcan consul and in 1894 the French estabbshed a cdtisu- 
late there. Russia has representatives in the Gulf at Bagdad 
and Bushire ] so has Germanjr- None of the European powers^ 
save England, have agents at any of the Aral^an ports in the 
Gulf nor do the sMpa of thdr imvics often visit this part of the 
worldf In fact so bttk do the Arabs know of other consuls 
than English,, that their words for agent, rt/aifrxV, and for coosul, 
always ^gnify to them British Qfheers or appointees. 
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POLmCS IH ARABIA. 

«ThB of thft show pUinly ciustigb whai is galof to ha^fpeiu 

AH ttc Ba-ragc limiis In lb« worEd ate guing to be hroiagtit under skdjec- 
ibn to the CluriEtiBn Gorernments of EuropCn Ttt sooner the sdjun; 
cotwammaicd^ ihe better Rk the sam^tT'—T^tw. 

’1T7HILE Turkey continues in pnwer the western coast of 
^ ^ Arabia will ^ct no change and everything will be f[iiiet 
in Hejaz. If however the trouble between the Sherifs of 
Mecca and the Sublitnt Porte should teach a crisis or Mosicin 
fanaticism at Jiddah should endanger the lives of Christians^ we 
may eipect England | and perhaps France and Holland to inter¬ 
fere as did England in t£5S.* Regarding Yetnen there is 

* In a reremrkabk nrtadc, the AWw Vnmvft known tbc kusswn 

dborrery of “a new British intHguc.*' It appeaM Lhnl Great HrirAiu^ 
□ot CODtctit frith llie Ti?lujii antuistoJiEra of Egypt bqU the Sudan* k 
wHk canjinE criat tiflf plans fcr IIie alreorptbu of the Transvaal arid the 
adTBnccmcnt of het Interests in Fet^a, hnsily engaged in netting up a 
Hnhsjnmnkn Power which u En lifal tkal of the Sultan^ imd b uUittiatcly 
to be used ns a mcuift of wicuaring, if UOt dcatroying^ Rosslati aUlhoritr 
in Cmiral Asia. Tbc puppet Prince telecled fcr ibk parpoK k the Shehf 
of Mecca, According to ihe Mr™ th= Shcrif ku retcnlly tC' 

celved frcuu England a letter Hating that the BrItUh govemnionh Kavine 
decided to invest a certain worthy but impecuninns Mohammedan Sheikh 
with the CiJiphale of ^ilfi,4 on tbe borders of Somaliland, and recngmliog 
the Sheri r m a descendant of the Fropbet and gmt frrtriecftir nf IsEana, 
cumddera It desirable for ibc Sberf f on the day of tbc appaintment of the 
new QllEph to itfue a mnjiifcsEo eJtpnessLng bts jippnjvaL In return Jbr 
thii Service^ Grtftl Britain wiU prtKiajm Mecca end Medina the private 
property of tbc Ehedf, will assure In biro the grcalcr par! of the revenocs 
cf the new CdJlphatei and will defeml him hy diplomatic means, or even 
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more probability of a great political chaage lii the near ftittire^ 
Aden is a eindcr-beap^ but Sana has a fine, cold dimate and ia 
the capital of a rich mountain region capable of eitraordinary 
dcvdopmcut. There are those who iJesirE to see EngLind as¬ 
sume a protectonitc over all VcmcOj and If ever the Arabs 
Bhodd turn ont the Turks, England would be almost compelled 
to step in and preserve peace for her allied tribes near Aden, 
long since the army at Aden bas fdt the need of a hillTstation 
and only the Crescent keeps the English troops penned up in 
an citumt cmer where life at best is misery. 

The southern part of Arabia is of such a chatacter geograph* 
icaily and the coast so barren that it offers no attractions to the 
most ambitious land-grabber. Oman^ like Yenicnf is fertile 
and has in addition certain mining possibilities. Until rreent 
years England was the only foreign power that ctEtimed an in¬ 
terest in the heritage of the Sultan of Muscat, Now France is 
on the scene and is apparently unwilling that Erltisb power 
should increase in Oman or the Gulf. The alleged lease of a 
cOflUeg-station to France by the Sultan of Muscat in February, 
was only the beginning of French oppesit™ made mani* 
fest. Her establishment of a consubte at Muscat^ her relations 
to the slave-trade, her attempt to subsidize a line of French 
steamers hi the Gulf, her secret agenls recently travdlitJg m the 
Gulf—all these were only ripples that show which way the cur- 
rent flows. So fiar England has had free play id Oman ; now 
another power has appeared. The coaling-staliori incident 
was sDon settled to the satisfacnofv of all Englishmen i and in a 
thoroughly English way. Under threat of bombardment the 
Sultan repudiated his agreement with the French and by way 

l^ fcret df arms^ the inirricrencc of the Sultan or any Oilier For^ 

dgn Ptiwer. It k perhaps xwedlj-ra is say thut the amhor of tJilf intri^e 
ii £aid iQ be Mr. Chmijbcrliiin, wbo h described bs a min *• williDui i^ihp 
Irithcm inathp capable of trampling niHlEr foot every ramnuindroent' 
wtnther of God or man, m order to aecomplkh hh purpose of pUcihg 
Great Brtteiii at the head of the powm of the TJfflKfror iddJa, 
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of punishment for his tuisconduct his amual stipend wiis 
stopped. Whtfther Trance will contjime to seek to increase her 
mduence in the Gulf Trtndns to be seen. It ia certaiti that 
English policy is strenuoiisiy oppeaed to allovfLng one square 
foot of Otimn territory to pass into the hiuids of Fiance or any 
other foreign power. 

In Aprih 189^, it was announced that Russia had entered the 
Persinu Gulf ^ a political power and acquired the harbor of 
Ruoder Abbas in Persia as a tErmituis for her proposed rail¬ 
way, Since that time thia has been officially denied both at 
Teheran and St* Petersburg ^Jso stoutly reasserted with 
new proolii by the English press and the prss of India. It ia 
undoubtedly news of a sensational character if it be true. 
The presence of Russia hi the Persian Gulf would probably 
change the future history of ah its Utoml and help to decide 
the future partition of Arabia and Mesopotamia. All things 
seem to be moving toward a crisis iu this region of the east. 
And If the battle for empire and for jMssessiou of the keys to 
the gateway of India should be fought in the Persiaji Gulf 
the jjossible consequences ate too vast to be surmised. What 
England's policy would be in case there is truth in the alleged 
Rusiiian aggression, Is attmmarized in a recent article in the 
Times of India t 

U remains to consider what steps should be taken by Great 
Brituio in view of the new development iu Gulf politics. It 
may be taken for grunted that Russia will not attempt to take 
possession of Bunder Abbas for a considerable time to come. 
She will make every elTort to deny the eristence of the ad¬ 
vantage she has gained until n convemeut opjioitunity arises 
for putdug her plan into execution. In the meandruej Great 
Britain can be well content to remain quiet> and to mutate 
her adversary by placing a wailing game. It will possibly be 
suggested that by again occupying Kishtot and by sdring 
Otmuz, the value of Bunder Ablms to Russia could at once be 
ueutralijzed to a large ejctenL ITiat is doubtless true j but it ib 
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imEeriiU to poltll out that Jlttlc is to be gamed by preci^jiuie 
actiqp^ that ih^ points of vantage can be occupied with 
C(u:iiiLy nt any timC:^ aod that the tfiie poUuy of Great Britain is 
U> endeavor to preserve the sia/uj fuo for 3 ^ long a period os 
possible. 

** Meanwhile, thenc are many methods by which British 
power and induence io the Gulf can be safcguardei. 1 . We tm- 
derstaml that the Admiralty has already decided to strengthen 
the naval force maintained in Persian watersj and that the Ad- 
miral commanding the East Indies squadmn will m futnie give 
the Gulf a larger share of his pcisonaj sni^nrisiDn, But this is 
not enough. I'he staff of poliacaJ officer in the Gulf needs 
to be enlarged. - ^ . Then, tnq^ n^re telegraph cables 

are ncedetL Mu^t is now shut off from communicatioa 
with the rest of the warldt although the port W'as once linked 
np with Aden by cable, A line should lie laid fmm Muscat to 
Jask forthwithf and another branch should connect Jask with 
Bunder Abbas and Lingal). More polidcat i^igents should be 
Btodoned in the hinterland between Bunder Abbas and Sejstan, 
with roving commissions, if necessary. One other matter 
needs urgent attention. Russia now possesses the sole right to 
constmet railways in Persia^ under an agreement which, after 
being in existence ten years, expires this year. Is anythlog 
being done to prevent the renewal of this objectionable conces¬ 
sion, which k deeply opposed to British mteresls in the Shah's 
dominions? It is in the highest degree important that Great 
Bntain should seenre a share in the concesaons for itiads and 
railways which w^ill ceitajnly be granted by the Persian gov- 
emment in the near futiire, Unfortnnatelyp the gaze of the 
Bnd^h public la so steadily concentrated upon China that it is 
unable to petccivc dangers which threaten the empire in a far 
more vital place* 1 here must soon be a rude awnk pning , Ji 
is not in China, but k Persia and the Persian Gulf, that the 
centre of political strife and mteniatioiial riviUiy in Asia will 
Boon be fixed/^ 
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With the event of Russia in the Gulf and her Peraian potiuf, 
with Rratiee envious of England's growing prestige in this 
Orient, with Gerraany at work huilding rjiilways and Turly’s 
days numbered, what is to be the future of the fertile provinces 
of Busmb and Bagdad 7 Will England continue to hold the 
upper hand in every part of Arabia and will some future Lord 
Cromer develop the Euphmt&^Tigris valley into a second 
Egypt?* The battle of diplomacy is on* Eirropsn cabinets, 
by onmense armies and navies ore playing a game in¬ 
volving tremendous issues—issues not only tremendous to 
themselves and to the populations of Aiabia and Persia, but 
involving the interest of another King and the greatest KInp 

dom. The event toward which history and TBcent politics in 
Arabia have so far been moving is " the one far off Divine 
event" of the Soo of God* Not only to the misaioiiary hut 
to every Christian the study of the politics of Arabia makes 
evideot the great Providential hand of God in the history of 
the Peninsula during the past century. Jesus Christ holds the 
key to the situation* All the kings of the earth are in His 
hand and to whomsoever He gives power or privilege, the end 
vrill be the glory of His own tiatne and the coming of His own 
kingdom j also in Ambia. 

I« WestoD Asia ofiert the ipeelaele ef the hopeless faQ of an ancient 
end brilliant dvilUarinD. It would require incakulabte labor l« reitore 
whit has been destroyed, lo render ihe barren Lands MCe again hahiUble. 
and to seenre {nullectiial and economic prQEr=“ f*f '•»! people* 1b this 
Europe aJone can he Ihe guide, and she might weL repay the rich inheri¬ 
tance IhAt she has derived from the East by SBch an ttbdcriakiiig. Has 
she not indeed already befion 1 The Sma C«wL has led eowmeree back 
again into its old channel, the Red Ses. and European ships csjry Ihe 
pilgrims from India ind Piraa lo Mecca; the bnilding of new railways 
most for hirthcr prOfress! and ss hilWty leaches Ifaiaughoot, the 

agricnltiiialist will prevail over the nnmsd, and irenstnictiim over destniE- 
tinn."— Ak/iuA’r WtksttthUi^, Voi HL fLeiittig) tpooi 
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*■ Armbic etainiiiarB ihouM be strongty baund, bemuse lefimcn ue fiC» 
c^EH fbucLd to difib tbetn rutulkd}^ □□ tbe gf(5siEML"-^Aft/4 Aa-Ar^ffiov 

" It \l m Un^iiu^ more mteniiKi ovtff the (ace of tbc eaitb Ktd whidi 
hiis had morr in do with dm Satiny of nunkind Ihan any other, er^pt 

fir«, Ju Jhst, AT, Beinit 

‘-Wisdnm hath alighted wpoo three ihitie^^thc b»ia ef tfae FnnH 
the hamds of the Chinese and the Enagiiie of Oic Ainhs.^—AfaAsmmAi rd- 
/kfmirK 

religiona contend for the mastery of the world; 

Christiaaity and Islam. 'IVo races strove for the pos- 
seKsiem of the dark continent; the Anglo-Saxon and the Arab, 
Two languages have for ages past conlcstcd for world-wide ex¬ 
tension on the basis of colonization and propagandism_the 

English and the Arabic. To-day about seventy milliona of 
people speak some form of the Arabic language, as their 
vernacular; ajid nearly as many more know something of iu 
litwature in the Koran becanse they are Mohainmedaos. In 
the Riilippine Islands the first chapter of the Koran is repeated 
before dawn paints the sty red. The refrain is taken up in 
Moslem prayers at Peldn and is repeated ociosa the whole of 
China, It is heard in the vaDeya of the Himalayas and on 

the roof of the worlri, A few houis later the Persians pro- 
noujUje these Arabic wonts and then across the Peninsula the 
mueazins call the " faithful " to prayer. At the waters of the 
Nik, the cry»^//a^jv niArr-'U iigain sounded forth ever 
carrying the Arab speech westward across the Sudan, the 
Sahara and the Barbaiy States until it is laat beard In the 
mosques of Mcitdcco, 
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The Arabic Koran is a text-book in tke day-'^ools of 
Turkey I Afghanistatij Java^ Sumatra, New Gidnea, and 
Southern Ru^Uu Aiuhic is the spok^ language not only of 
Arabia proper hut forces the linguuiic boundary of that penin¬ 
sula 300 milcti north of Bagdad to Diarbekz and [klardin, and 
is usiid all over Syoa and PaJestine and the whole of northern 
Africa. Even at Cape Colony there are dally readers of the 
language of Mohammed. As early as 1315 Arabic began to 
be taught at the universities of Europe through the mission¬ 
ary induence of Raymitnd Lull and to-day the language is 
more accurately known and its Mterature more critically in¬ 
vestigated at i^idun than in Cairo and at Cambridge than in 
Damascus. 

A missionary ill Syria who is a master of the Arab tongue 
thus characieriies 3 4 * *A pute and original speech of the great¬ 
est flexibility, with an enomiaus vocabukryi with great gram¬ 
matical possibility^ fitted to convey theological and philosoph¬ 
ical and seienrific thought in a manner not to be excelled by 
any language except the English^ and ihc little group of hm- 
guages which have been cnlrivated so happily by Ckristiatilty 
to Central Europe.** Emesl RenaUp the French Seniitic 
scholar! after expre^ising his surprise that inch a language as 
Arabic should spring hem the desert-regtous of Arabia and 
rcacli perfection in nomadic camps, says that the Arabic sur¬ 
passes all its sister Semitic languages in its rich vocabulary! 
delicacy of expression! and the logic of its granunaricai con¬ 
struction.* 

■ 11c speaka AS rnUoirs in hVi Hiftplr? 4ea SemtHsucfli 

34a: *» Cetlc mupamvant mrontiuei K toDhl re ^ iwm sou^aine meat 

dans ti,iUtE pcTferliAR. sa nn richc^ie itifcnie^ telleaien- 

complctc. cn nn mar, que clrpilis ce temps jEnqii'a tm joerfr cUe ll'a lubl 
■■n-Cunc hnpDiiante. U n^y a. pmir cHe m enfimte, ni 

V ieillcue I une Tob f).iiTon m saq mpparilkm cf sce prodijieDS^ edat 

tout eki Uir Eon E^mqpts. Jc nc sais si fan tmuv^rait nn lutn 
cxcmplc d'un idimiic cntnint djuu J-c manclc camme eciiu-d^ aiiA illmi 
uchatqnc, laiti inlcinacUblres m LatcicLcmcnCL^ 
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'Fhe Semitic family of languages is large and ancientf al- 
chough not as extensive geographically nor so diverse as those 
of Indo-European family. Some maLDtaln * that the Semites 
were sindent ioimigiants frotn the region northeast of Arabia. 
They hold that before the rortnation of the di^erent Semitic 
dialects the Semites everyii'hrre used a name for the camel 
(/«»//) which still appears in all of the dialects. They have 
however no namE in commoCL for the daie-pahn, the Ihiit of the 
die palm nor for the ostrich, therefore, in their first honie, the 
Semites knew the comd but did not know the palm. Now the 
region u^h« there la neither date-palm aor ostridi and yet 
where the camel has Lived from the remotest antlciuity bt the 
central table-land of Asia pear the Oxus. Von Kremer holds 
that this region the SermitE migrated to Babylon even 

before the Aryan emigtatian y the Mtsopotamian valley is the 
oldest seat of Setnitic cnllure. 

Others^ hold that the original home of the Semites was iq 
the south of Arabia whence they gradually overspread the 
pcninsiila^ so that, as Sprenger esepresses it, ""^All Semites are 
successive layers of Araha,” The aiguments for this theory 
are briefly given by Sayce: * “ I'hc Semitic traditions all point 
to Arabia os the original home of the race. It is the only part 
of the world which has remained eisdusively Semites. The 
racial chamctcristica—intensity of faith, ferocily, exclusiveness^ 
imjiginaiion—can best be explained by a desert origtEi” Ete 
Goeje lays stress on the fine climate of Central Arabia and the 
splendid physical development of the Arab as additional proof 
together with the indispuubk fart that " of all Semitic lan^ 
gtiages the Arabic approach^ nearest to the original mother- 
tongue as was conclusively demonstrated by Professor Schrader 
of l^bn.*' 

T he following table will shoiv at a glance the position of 

* Vea Krernff, tiuliii, HommiiL 

> Sayce. SprcagcT, Schfwicr* De tiocje, WrigLi: 

^Aioyi-iaa GruniiLKr, pi I3. 
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Arabic in ihe Semitic famOy groupp d^ad /angvaga hrin^ fui 
ia iVWrVx. Arttbic* andtnt and modem belongs tci the South 
Semitic group and at an early period supplanted the Him- 
yaritic in Yemen, nlthoitgh the Mahri and Ehkeli dialects are 
still used in the Tnountaina of Hadramaut** It was practk-ally 
tbe only conquering Innguage cm the list and li tbc only one 
that is growing In use today, 

table of SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


lAsrassr 


Jis^rrioA. 


NORTHERN: 


i SrriACL 

EuUm ] ManiialL 


wifTExH ^AwniJc) 


W«terD 


^fwirk Arntmaic 
(u Targnini ind 


f FAtcMtAou. 

CENTRAL t i Mcbriw, 

^ J/fuaiiTf kX'A. Canaaifiiu^ drffkfrft. 


SOUTHERN I 


ARABEC 

(Iihauclitc) 1 


Oat written ljui^na.ge 
but 

Moflem DifilecU 
in iji^ecdi^ — 




EthiopiE 

QoktftB-itE) 


{ Mahri. 

OMGfo, 

Tigrt. 

TigriikL 

AmhbHiL 

LHaj»ri- 


f MmIeesc [?}. 

Algettia, et& 

Egypiliii. 

Syriaiu 

Venien+ 

BagdjidL 

Oouneflep etc. 


There are to-day over nne hundred Arabic newspapers and 
magazines regularly published and which togetber have an im¬ 
mense drculadon in all parts of the Arabic-speaking world. 

^An ACt^nt of thii llTlguMc -Ot diAlecI WM given hjf Smgaan H. J, 
Cuter ixk Jooxtud R^iy. A^Ial Sne,^ Jiilf* tJi4j* 









34S ARABIA, THE CRADLE OF ISLAM 

While the Arabic laiigiiage has nnw acknowledged supreo). 
acy above all iu sisters^ in its historiisil and literary devdopmeat 
it was last of them all. Not until the seventh oentuty of our era 
did Arabic become, Ln any seuK, important. The language re¬ 
ceived its literary birthright and its inspiration through the 
illiterate prophet who could not read but who set all the East¬ 
on world to studying his book. The Arabic literature of the 
days before Mohammed has a high literary characteT, but with 
all its beauty k was only the tnoraiug star that ushered in the 
sunrise. ^Vhen once the Koran was promulgated, literature 
and gramitiar and the sciences ail spoke Arabic. It was the 
renaissance of the dead or dying East. "Whatever edect 
the Koran may have had on the sodal bfe and morals of a peo¬ 
ple, no one denies that it was the Koran and that alone which 
tescued Arabic from becoming a local idiom. Again this 
Koran was the unifying factor of the new religion, sweepbg 
everything down before itj not only did it unify the hostile 
tribes of Arabia but melted alJ their dialects into one and 
established an ever-abiding classical standard for the remotest 
student of the language of revelation. We do not of course 
bold, as do the Arabs, that the Arabic of the Koran is abso¬ 
lutely without n parallel in gnmimatical purity and diction. 
The eontrary has been proved by Noldeke and Dozy. The 
latter states that the Koran is " full of bastard-Arabic and has 
many grammaticaj blunders, which are at present unnoticed, 
since the grammarians have kindly constructed rules or excep¬ 
tions to include even these in the li&t of unapproachable style 
and perfectlojL" 

The origtfl and histnry of Lhe Arabic alphabet is encet^diEgly 
interesting. All writing was originally pictorial, the next stage 
being that of the idet^am. Perhaps a trace of this earliest 
writing still remains In the ■waimi or tribal marks of the Bed¬ 
ouin. Scholars maintain that the earliest Semitic writing we 
possem of certain date is that on the Moabite Stone, discovered 
by the tmasionary Klein in rS^il. Almost of equal age Is the 
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Cyprus and Sidan alphabrt, and that of ibe Phoenicians* found 
on ancient coins and montimcnts. The date of this writing is 
put at S90 a. C. On thM montimeuts; and toins the system of 
orthography is so carefully developed as lo prove that 

the Semites understDod the art centuris before that dale. The 
oldest forms of these Semitic alphabets are in turn derived 
(Halivy, N5ldeke) from the Egyptian hieratic characters^ 
The oldest inscriptions found in North Arabia by Doughty and 
Eutingp in the Nabatean character^ and in South Arabia by 
Haltvy and others in Himy-arEtic chaiactCTi are both wntten, 
like modem Arabic* from right to Icfl. AJthough the charac' 
ters do not resemble each other* this would seem to indicate a 
common origin. The intimate connection of the present Arabic 
alphabet with the Hebrew or Phumidant is shown not only by 
the forma of the letters, but by their mote ancient numerical 
arrangement called by the Arabs A^ad^ and which corresponds 
with the Hebrew order. 


liLlJ •Udiji- 



cuFic cHjiaAcrxas. 


Accounts differ C’^'eti among the Arabs ^ to who adapted or 
invented the present Arabic alphabet ffom the older Ctific 
forms. Some even hold that they both developed simukaneonsly 
out of the Himyariric. The Cufic, it is true, is found on old 
'vnoDMmentB and coins from the Persian Gulf to Spain^ and ia a 
square, apparently more crude kind of wtiting+ But the cur^ 
aiv'e script (now called seems to haw been In use also 

long before Mohammed's time, the Arab histodans to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding, for the exigenciea of dally life. That 
wTiting w'as known at Mecca before the era of Mohammed is 
acknowledged by Moslem tradition and the close inlcrcmursc 
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with Ycmrn long before that time would certaiiily iodifate 
some Imow ledge of Eimyaritk* Synew: and Hebrew were also 
known in Mecca and Medina because of the Jewi^ popula¬ 
tion, and it is not improbable that this may have had tnliuence 
on the present form of the Arabic alphabet* 



uomiaft eorviooiit snrLi op aaABic ( vowkled. j 


OaOtNAMY AILABIC HANOWimNG [USVOWklED.) 


It 15 not witbont reason that Mohammed^s cognomen for Jew 
and Christian alike was, '^the people of the At first* 

like the Hebrew, Arabic had no vowel-points or diacritical 
marks. In the earliest Cuiic Koran manuscripta these have the 
fonn of accents, horizontal lines or even triangles. The Arabs 
tell many interesting stories about the cai^ and occasion of 
their invention by Abu Aswad ad Duili or by Nasr bin *Asiin, 
In each case the awful sin of tnispranomicing a word in the 
Korao leads to the device of vowebpoints as a future pte^'enta- 
tive. According to another tradition it was Hasan-ebBasii 
(who died a, h. ho} that first pointed the Konm text with the 
assistance of Vahya bin Yimar. The vowel-points, so called, 
were in reality the abbreviated weak-consonants and were 
[^ced, in accordance with the need for these letters, and so 
pronounced. The vowel-poinis and diacritical marks aresd- 
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ways found in copies of the Koran, but seldom in other books 
and never in epistolary writing. They are considered by the 
Arabs thcmselvrs as at best a necessary evil, except for gram* 
marians suid purisU^ The story is told that an elaborate piece 
of Arabic peitmanshtp was once presented to the governor of 
Khorasan niulef tlie Caliph al \ramim, and that he eiclaitned, 
** How beantifiil tbifi would be if there were not so tniicli cori- 
andcr seed scattwed over it I ** 



MOGMBi AKABIC OP HOATH AFttICA (VOWmFP,) 


The demand for petfecl accuracy in copying the Koran in 
c^Try detail of point and accent, led the Arabs to glorify the 
art or caligraphy, atid^ as they followed neithesr paltidng nor 
sculpture because of their creed, they naturally put ail their 
artistic taste into their manuscripts. Eritliantly colored and 
adorned with gold on delicately tinted parchment, or paperi the 
fanciful chapter-headings and the elegant tracery of each letter 
in the book make such an old rtmnnsmpt KoraD a real work 
of art. Three names are recorded of those who in the early 
days of Islam were the Raphaels and Michael Angelos of the 
reed-pen ; Wa/dr Mohammed bin Alt:* bin Hilal al Bauwabi 
and Abu-M-Dur bin Yakut al Musta'sami. As tinie went hy 
there arose various schools of this art ^ chiefly distinguished as 
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the Mji^b-Berber cir \Vesteni> aifi J ihc Turko-Amb or Eastern 
st/le. In the decorations of the Alharabm the western school 
shows some of its most finished sut, while DaniEisciis and Caiit» 
mosques show the delicate **Arabesque” traceries of the 
lighter oriental school. It is in nianuscripts^ however, that the 
best work is found ^ some of these are of priceless value and 
exceedtbg beauty^ Even to-day there arc Arab peninen whose 
work comcnajids a good price as ari and gives them a po^ltioo 
in society os it did the monkey^ described in the Arabian 
Nights^ who imprm'iscd poetry b Bve styles of caligrapby for 
the astonished king. 



rEKSTAN STVUL EETai^SlVEJ.T 17510 IN JJASTEIN ASiAbUL 


The Arabic language is distingiuuihed among those that know 
It for its and among those who are karning it for its 

To iht Arabs their language is not only the kn- 
gtiage of revelation, but of the Revealer himself. Allah speaks 
Arabic in heaven, and on the day of judgment will judge the 
world in this language of the angek’* All other tongues are 
vastly inferior in grannnatical constrnction, and what else could 
they be since the Rnnin with its classical perfection has existed 
before all wordsp nnereated, written on the preserved tablet in 
heavetit the daily delight of the mnumtrable company of angels 1 
As Renan says, *' among a people so preoccupied with language 
as tlie Arabs, the of the Koran became as it were a 
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second religior, a sort of dt^iua infiepaiablc from Isbni." Hut 
the innate beauty of the lujiguase is ncltiiQR'ledged by all v- lio 
have made it a Btuily, n hetber born on the soil of Arabia or 
educated in the tiitiveraitici of Europe. From the days of the 
Dutch scholars, Dc Dieu, Schultens, Schtueder and Scheid, 
and the Swiss llottinger to the dmcs of Naldche, Gesenlus and 
Renan, the praises of Aiabk have bceu proclaimed in Europe, 
and its study pursued with a devotion that almost amounted to 
a passion. 

The dements of beauty b this language are many. There 
is first its logical structure, wTiich, we are told, suipasics that of 
any Other language. Even the order of Uie aij^habet is more 
logical as regards form than the Mebnew ; its grammar is alto¬ 
gether logical; the ewieptions to its rules can be formed, ao to 
say, into a syllogism. Palmer's and Lansfrg^! grammars show 
how this Logical structure can be discovered in the minutest de¬ 
tail, so that, i. j'.p the three short vowels control the forms not 
only, but the slgnilicarvcE of toots, and are the Itey to the in- 
topretation of all giimiinadcal mysteries. 

A second elettient of beauty is foui^d in the lexical richness 
of the Arabic. Its boundless voc4iljulary and wealth of synch 
nyms sure universally acknowledged and adtitired- A diction- 
ary is eaUed a or ** Deep Ocean ” where Mi many 

a getn of purest ray serenCp the dark unfathomed caves con¬ 
ceal for the diligent student. Kenan tells of an Arab linguist 
who wrote a Imok on the ^oo names given to the lion in liicra- 
turCi another gives aoo words for serpents Firorabadii the 
ArabtoD WebBteFp La said to have written a sort of stipplement 
on the wards for honey and to have left it incomplete at the 
word; the same authority asserts that there are over 
tpQoo different terms m Arabic for sword and, judging froto 
its use by the Arabfit this app^ni credible. De Hammer 
Purgitulb a German scholar, wrote a book on the words re¬ 
lating to the fiiTTiei and finds therot Ln Arabic literatuiet to the 
iminber of 51744- But this remarkable exhibition loses some 
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of Its grarkdeur when truth cc>mpdls ua to state that majiy of 
the so-called synoayjtis cplthEts rhanged into aub^UJittves 
or tmpes accidentally cinplo^Td hy some poet to coufomi to 
his rhyme* U is also true that the wealth of sTnonyiti is 
limited in Arabic to a certaifl class of words; in other depari- 
mcuts of thotight^ ethics fot example, the language is wofulJy 
poor^ not even having a distihctive word for conscienot 

A thinl point of beauty in the Arabic language is its purity 
as compared with other Semitic languages nr even all other 
languages. This was partly due to the geographical location 
of the Arabs and is stiU due to their early fitetahire together 
with the Koran which has put n classical standard into the 
hands of every schoolboy and has preientedt by the law of 
religion^ both development and deterioration. « While other 
languages of the same taiuily became dead and while many pf 
their fornis and meanings changed or disappeariMip the Arabic 
remained comparatively pure and intact excepting perhaps the 
temporary corruption which necessarily ocumred during the 
hloslem conquests and foreign applications of the Erst four 
Caliphs," ’ 

The Arabic race occupied at first a cirounscribed territory 
and came little into contact with the surrtmndmg nations so 
that the forces which produce linguistic decay were absent- 
The only thing that will preserve a language pure next to iso¬ 
lation is a classical literature. English has changed less since 
Shaltespeure s tune than It did m the interv'dl between him and 
Chaucer. So too with Arabic. Had it not b™ for the 
Ko^ and its cognate Hteralure, by this litoe the people of 
Syria, Egypt, Morocco and Oman would perhaps scarcely 
understand each other, and thdr written language would differ 
vastly ; but the existence of this literature has kept the written 
language a unit and put a constant check on the vugarics of 
dialect 

The last, and chief element of beauty in the Arabic tongue 

* hwBiug. 
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is tindoKibtedly its wonderful literaturr. In poelty alone, the 
AFabians can challenger the world; in graminar, lo^ic and 
rhetoric the number of theii works is legion; while both at 
Bagdad and Cordova Arab historians and biographers filled 
whole libraries with their leaining t in Cordova the royal li¬ 
brary contained 4Qo,a€?o volnnacs* Algebra and Astronoiny 
are speedaliy indebted to the Arabs; all the sciences received 
attention and some of them addidem from the Arabian mind. 

The Axabic tongue is not only beautsM but it Is difficultj, 
exceedingly difficulty to every one who artempts to really 
master it. One of the veteran missionaries of Egypt wrote, in 
iS64y ** I would rather traverse Africa froio Alexandria to the 
Cape of Good Hope, than undertake a second time to master 
the Arabic language/' The first difficulty is its oorrea pro¬ 
nunciation- Same Arabic letters cannot be traiisliterated into 
English, although certain grammars take mhnitc pains to ae- 
complish the impossible. The gutturals belong to the desert 
and were doubtless borrowed from the camel when she com¬ 
plained of overloading. There are abo one or two other 
letters which sorely try the patience of the beginner and in 
some remain obtitinaie to the end. Then the student soon 
learns, and the sooner the better^ that Arabic is totally different 
in constnicdon from European tongues and that as far as the 
East is from ihe West so far he must roodify his ideas as to 
the correct way of expresing thought; and this means to dis^ 
regard all notions of Indo-European grammar when in touch 
with the sons of Shem* Every word in the Arabic language is 
referred to a root of three letters^ These roots are modified by 
prefixes, infixes and suffixes, according to definite models, so 
that from one root a host of words can be constructed and 
vice versa, from a compounded word all the senule letters and 
syllabtca must be diminaied to find the original root. Thia 
digging for roots and building Up of roots is not a pastime at 
the outset because of the extent of the root-garden. Doxy^s 
to Lane's Monumental Aralwc Lexicon has iijr 4 
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pagis. So l&rge in fur.t is the vocabiikiry of Arabic writcrsi 
that the ck^^pics require copiouB explanatory notes for the 
Arabs themselvcB and some of iheoi have written notes on the 
notes, to explain the difficolt words used in explaining others 
more difficult. Moreover Arabic literature is so vast in its 
extent that acquaintance with the vocabulary of a dozen 
anthers in one line of litEiatiire does not yet cmabk the student 
to appreciate the language of othw worlcs. You miiy be able 
to read the Konm tolcrahly well and understand its diedan 
and yet when you turn to the Arabia Shakespeare or Milton 
find yourself litcratty at seSf in the and miahle to 

understand a single line. 

The regular verb in Arabic has fift™ conjugations, two 
voices, two tenses, and several moods; the irregukx verbs are 
many and mysterious to the beginner although granimarians 
try to make them appear easier by demonstrating that all thEir 
irregularities are strictly logical, not the result of linguistic per¬ 
versity hut foreseen calculaiion and providential wisdom. Is it 
not " the language of the angels"* ?-Heven the broken-plurals? 

As a final testimony lo the difficnlties of the Arabic: language 
listen to Ion Keith Falconer* After passing the Semitic 
Languages Tripos at Cambridge under Dr. Wright, and taking 
a special course In Arabic at Leipzig, he writes from Assiut 
b Egypt: *'1 am getting on in Arabic* but it is most appall¬ 
ingly bard. , * * I have learned a good deal and can 

make myself btelligible to servants and porters. 1 have a 
teacher every day for two hours and translate (turn a chitd^s 
readbg book*"" *After yfp? y^ars of further study he wiilea 
oncie inore from Aden (Jan, tj, i 83 £)t “I am learning to 
speak Arabic quite nicely but it will be long before 1 can de^ 
liver real dlscourBes." And this man was an aJl-aiound 
scholar with a passion for languages. Without any doubt 
Arabic jj one of the most dilbcult knguagEs iu the world to 
acquire with any degree of fluency, and progress in its attain¬ 
ment means ceasel^ plodding and endl^ diligence. 
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** ir pm m uEbitECturmlp Aribk h AUpcfab«mdii.nll]r ndi in iHfrsrj 

mnriTTmeniS.^—/fafrrifflrf. 

HE litCTBtitre of the Arabs is cither pr^?-lshmic or post- 



^ Islamic j the former h£ 4 S its chief classics the Mtiallflhit 

or seven suspended poems^ the Latter finds its centre and apex as 
well as its origin and mspiraticni in the Kanin. The seven an-^ 
cieiit poema, still extant, are also tailed or the 

golden poemst " and it is generally admitted by Arabic Bchob 
ers that this was indeed the golden age of Arab literaturr. Zu^ 
hair, Zarafabp Imrn-l-Kais, Amrtidbn-Knlsunip Al Harilh, 'Antar 
and Labid were the authors of these ftoems and ail but the last 
were idolaters, and belong to what the conceit of Islam calls 
«the Time of Ignorance.” These poems furnished the model 
ever afterward for later writers and, according to Baron de 
Slane, are remarkable for their perfection of form and exhibit a 
high degree of linguistic culture. 

But the Xonm has eclipsed all that ever went before it or came 
after it in the eyes of the Aiahs. It is the paragon of literary 
perfectipn as well as of moral beanty. Its style is inimitablfr 
because it is Divine kt the highest sense of the word^i To criticise 
its diction is to be guilty of blasphemy and to compare it with 
other literature b to commit aacrilegCH There h no doubt that 
the chief charm of the Koran from a literary standpoint is its 
musical j ingle and cadence* It is such as the Arabsp the earliest 
masters of rhymes love, scmlcly imitate in all their later 
prose works. Our English tmnslations of the Koran p although 
accurate^ even idiomatic^ as Palmer's) cannot reproduce 

this j in consequence the boot appears vapid, monotonoiis and 
to the last degree wearisome and uninteresting* Attempts have 
been made by Buiton and others to acquaint English readen 
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with this dement of beauty in Mohammed’s revdadon. The 
following^ is almost equal to the Arable itsdf, md^ to say the 
least, sounds more interesting iban pose vorsiofi of the 

na mp passage; 

I iw w hj the spJeudDT of light 
And by ike sflevce of 
Tki>li the l^rct ihJiJl neTcr forsake thcc 
Nor in His tuitrecl take ttice^ 

Trety for thee ibali he wiimifig; 

Better thfln aU begiiiiiiELg, 

&3on iituLtl the Lord mnule th«^ grief no latter eontnil Lbccj 
And few no tongor cajole rh«. 

Thun wetia^ ior 3 :ihMii-buyi yet the Lord fo^md nxHn for thy he^d. 
When thy foe| went astray, were they tml to ihc right falh led ? 

Did He ikpt End ihee poon yet richei eroand Lbcc jpread ? 

Then on the orphaj^-boy. Jet thy pmed focd never trendy 
And never turn awAy the beggar who asks for bre^ilk 
But of the Xord^t bouilty ever lei prxiw be snug aiid ” 

It is Ttnt Id he cspectcd that all the transcendaDt mtcdlendes 
and miianulons beauties which Moslem cxumuentatois hud in 
the Koran should unreU thtmsdvs to coidp unsympathizing 
TSTstern gazr, but that the book has a certaio iitemiy beauty no 
one can deny who has read it in the origmaL As Peniici! says 
in his preface to his I^ctioiiajy of the Koran, Beauties there 
aft many and great} ideas highly poetical are clothed in rich 
and appropriate lauguagOp which not un&equently riaca to a 
sublimity far beyond the reach of any tranEilation j but it is un¬ 
fortunately the case that many of those graces which present 
themselves to the admiiadon of the finls^hed scholar arc but so 
many stumbling-blocks in the w^ay of the beginner ; the mar¬ 
vellous conciseness which adds so greatly to the force end energy 
of its expressions cannot fail to perplex him while the frequent 
use of the eUipse leaves In his mind a ft&cHng of vagueness not 
altogether out of chantcicr in a work of its oracular and mi- 
prophetic natute/* 

< Found in tlte Ea*im for JnJy, Xrtidc » MokattuiiCil” 
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The gnatcst literary treasure of the Arabs neit to the Korati 
ia the AfaAitfiiii of Al Haliri. No cue of polite scholarship 
would dare profess ignoraiuie of this great classic, and the reader 
of these ** Assemhlici is iatroduced to branch of Mohatn- 
medan Icamiiig—poetryp history, antiqtilticSr theology and law. 
Recently Hariri has been transLated into English by Chenery 
and an earlier translation by Preston has also been printed. 
Stanley Lnne'Fdole rcTiewing th^ translations tlitis chaiact^- 
istes this Shakespeare of the Amble world: 

It is difticultr no dotibtj for most Westerns to appreciate the 
beauties of this celebrated classic. There Is no cohesionj oo 
connecting idea, between the fifty separate * Assembliesj' beyond 
the r^ular reappearance of an egregious Tarttifc, called Abu' 
Zeyd, a Bdhjetnian of brilliant parts and absolutely no con¬ 
science^ who consistently catmets aims from assemhli^ of people 
in s’ariotts cities^ by preaching eloquent discourses of the highest 
piety and nmralityr and then goes off with his spoils to indulge 
Stt’rctly in triumphant and unhallowed revels. Even in this 
framework there is no attempt nt originality; it is borrowed 
from HamadiJiI, the * tVonder of the AgeK^ The excellence 
lies in the perfect finUh % the matter is nothing; the charm 
consists in the form alone. Yet this form is, to English read- 
ei^i exotic and ardhcinl. Among ife special merits, in the eya 
of Easterns^ is the perpetual employment of rhymed prose. To 
us this is apt to seem at once monotmiotis and stramed, with 
its antithetic balance in sense, and jingle of sound; but to the 
Arabs^ as to many primitive peoples^ either rhyming or assonant 
prose was from early timffl a natural mode of impastioned and 
impressive speech. It is the mode adopted constantly and with* 
out strain in the Koran, and it is the mode into which an his* 
torian, such as Ibn-el-Athir, falls ruuuraliy when he waxes 
eloquent over a great victory or a famous deed. . . . 

" But if we do not cart for rhymed prt^^ there is plenty be^ 
sides in Hariri to minister to varied tastes. In these wonderful 
* AsserabliEs/ we shall find frvery kind of literary form, except 
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the shambling and the vulgar, PogaJi rhetoric^ MosEem cx- 
hortndonr simple verse, elaborate odt;, everything that the im- 
measuTUble flexibility of the Arabic tongue and ihe curion^ art 
of a fastidious scholiar eouLd achieve—all is here, and we may 
take otif choice." 

What is said by this scholarly critic of Hariri holds true of 
most Arabic poetry, it lacks unity of idea and sobriety of expr^i^ 
Bion. AL is intense. Every beautiful eye is a narcissus; tears 
are pearls j teeth arc pearls or bail-stoucs; lips arc rubies j the 
gums, pomegranate blossoms; piercing eyes are swords^ and 
the eyelids, scabbards; a mole is an ant oeeping to suck the 
honey fhutn die lips; a handwne (ace U a fulhniDDn ; an erect 
form is the Letter eiif as penned by Wiiair Muhommedi black 
hair is night; the waist is a willow^branch or a lance, and love 
is always posriou. Far-fetched allusioDs abannd and the 
at every turn must do homage to thtseMnd. In the judgtrtcnt 
of Baron de Slane the two notable exceptions to the mle are AI 
Miitanabbi and Ibn El Fnrid who exhibit a daring and surpris¬ 
ing originality often approaching the sublime and, in the cose 
of the latter^ mysdc reveries and spiritual beaubes of no mean 
order* 

^rhe induence of the Arabic language on other tongues and 
peoples has also been great, et'er since the rise of Islam* The 
Persian language adopted the Arabic alphabet and a large 
number of Arabic words and phrases; so that^ as Renan re^ 
marks, in some Persian books al] the words arc Arabic and 
only the grammar remains in the vcmacular. As for Hindu¬ 
stani, three-fourths of its vocabulary consists of Arabic words 
or Arabic words derived through the Persian. The Turkish 
language also is indebted for many words taken from the 
Arabic and uses the Arabic alphabet. Tlie Malay language, 
with the Moslem conquest, was al^ touched by Arabic influ- 
tccc and Likewise adopted its alphabet. In Africa its influence 
was yet more strongly felt, Tlie language extended OVO" all 
the Dorthem half of the continent and is still growing in use 
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to-diy. The gcfSgr^iphijcaJ ncnidsclatiine of the interior is 
Arabic and Atubs preceded LiviDgstonCp Stanley and Speke jd 
all their joumeys. The hngua^e^ of the southern Sudaiit the 
Hausa* and eteo those of Guinea borrowed largely from the 
Ambic. Europe iuelf did not escape the Lnfluence of the 
conquering Seixiitic tongue. Spanish and PomigiJGe betray a 
vast number of Arabic words and idioms. French and Eng- 
Iwh are also indebted to Arabic in uo small degtee for many 
scientific and technical words introduced U the tiiiii: of the 
crusades and even ear!ier+ Mere is a ^jtlal of tho^ which 
wc foceived directly or indirectly from the Arab tongtie* m 
given in Skeat‘5 Etymological Dictionary and arranged into 
a story; every word in italics is of Arabic origin- 

The iVadi^^ Magatin^ relates^ that years after 

the Hfgira, a sarafan or 3 famrhAi sat with 

his mufiti/iifiiifi ^mir, vhkrf and 

Ki^ran-mTtnih^/^t (who knew find a/gfdra and could 

the aztmui/i und to S£r0\ ih^iM of the 

and fariJ^-draj^itman of the arsarH^i/^ under a carc^- 
tree, on itf/as of covered with and 

^atf//i-sJk£fUf drinking arrack, altohai 

and syntf of S€ana, sarritway and ^^macA, For tonic 
they also had rai£-^/ar, artifkakrs^ a/ka/ini-mfri in m/rrh, 
faraxactim^ (f/iit iAfrh/, and naJth/Aa m amd^ cups. The 
Sii//tin's- infant danghter wore a sarminf 
cArmtse or dfaji^tr with a riWf fa/isman and Jasper amffle/i 
she played a Tar/ar laU. Suddenly a giaaur 
assassin with an astagai and haaknA^ntas^vr came down on 
them from behind an a/fo^c of the neighboniig araA^sqa^ 
/ftmarc/ like a stra^rff-iifftaan or and killed 

them all. 

Most of these words came from the Arabic through other lan¬ 
guages such as French and Spanish; others were directly 
transferred from the Arabic to English; and still others have 
passed the long journey from Arabic to Greek, to LatiUp tp 
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l*T^cb anti t hence to flEglish. ^l*hc word mn^avine 
is perhaps the best example of how an Axabic-root fuuDd 
shelicT in ihe soil of all the EmfOiKan languages and grew into 
manifold sigtiihcations from its original meaning with the 
Arabs, ^haM/ta=io collect or store. 

In modern dajs^ especially since the Dpening of the Suei 
canal, the English language is beginning to exert its indnence 
on Arabic. In Egypt, Syria and the Persimi Gulf many Eng¬ 
lish commercial terms are being adopted into the language and 
the newspapers spread their use everywhere, 

Lastp biit not least, there is the immense, iucalctilable intlu- 
ence on the Arabic-tongue for all time exerted by the toil and 
snciihce of tlie early missionaries to Syria through their col¬ 
lege and press in giving to the worid a modem Christian and 
scientiGc literature and that crowning work of Drs. Eli Smith 
and C. V. A. Van Dyck — ^the Arabic Bible. The missioD 
press at Beirut has four hundred and eighty tljree volumes on 
its catalogue and prints abont twenty five million page^ an- 
nualJy.* The Arabic Bible “one of the noblest literaLly monn- 
inents of the age " will yet prove a mighty inOncncc in purify¬ 
ing and ennobling the language and preserving its classical die- 


*»lt WottJd iiiLC ft kng list 14 eiiLHiist the rchgiisEis, llEciftry mnd 
Scemifk COntrLbuiiajis. Id the Iftogange (him lhe mis^inBxriEi m 

Syrift, Tliey i^ude the Initiation of the Ekri|jtun 3 ftnd the StcraLyphag 
of the fame in awiMr™ styles; ttc prepaTtitiDik of ft Sfriptiire guides 
CQBittieiibirics, a cOiiCCFnlanoe, atid ■ cottlfletfl hytrin and tune hook; 
text-books m liuiotyf elgGhtA, trlgononi^tryp kgarittiaip u. 

teonoinyp nmteorok^p Uotacyp zoClogy, phpicftp chcmisEiy, ftnatemy, 
physiology, hygiene, qialeriH medjap practice of physic, surgeryp^ and a 
periodical litenture which has proved the stimulus to a very ealeBsive 
OAttre joamiilHiTn. The Fititcstant CEmverts of the naisiickfi^ edneated by 
ihe mi^iiftrktp have written eUfcwmte works on history, poetry, gram- 
tftar, anlhmclic, lULtuni icicnee, and the itandaid dletionnry of ibe luH- 
EUage, and a Cyriopa-dift whith wjH imike a lihra^ry by ittolf, eoosiEriiig of 
i W twottly XOlumcs of frftm iia hondird to eight humhed page* etciu^' 
O, JE* /-Uif p iu A'inii 
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tion to the utmost bounds of the Arahi-world, There wns pnly 
one Koran and there will be only one Arabic Bible translation 
^the finished product of American schotarsbilp and her best 
gift to the Mohammedaii world. 

Nothing showi the reiiawsauce of tie AraWt-spcitinl wetW, noec It 
lame inln tonci with Chriitianily and elvitintion thiuugi ihodarn mis- 
aom, so mtteh ■* ihE sudidjeft and rapid fi* of Arabic jouraaiiam. 
Uvea M die Koran, eeonirieS agOi b«ame ths hash and eriterlDn of 
ciasriMi Arabic erarywhere, in »pit* of the gieat pitnineiai diflercniM 
ot the edloqukt, » modem AraMc, ensalcd by the pn^ il once more 
uatryvnf tlie tmng uage, liougil dda be at the coat of modi^iag tia &nn lO 
an exlcnl. It dmn. which oiTends the Parist. Tberc arc at prasenl otct 
one hundicii paper* and rnaciMnes pnbiisied reg«I»rlj' in Arabic, and 
Ihese have a wry wide ciiculiition, Fifty yeara ago there WU no Arabic 
twwipoper of any importaiiec in exiitencei now new weeldics and daiHcs 
apiwar MlWtantly. and some of them arc cirCidated IhrOUghont the whole 
Orient. Egypt beftT9 the palm al the cradle of Arabic newspapers; a 
paper called El iKtAin appeared as eoity ai jS<tD. Afln this pinnSH 
^nie the H-tdiiii of Beirat, and the yewaiJ of Cwstantintipk. 

Egypt has now scerml dciHcS, wcctiics and mimthliea; Tmrt*, Algiera and 
Tiipoii have Mveral papeia in Arabic [ Lofldon, New Vorit and MarscillE* 
have one each, and SrniU twa 

As lor Arabia itself, even the l*ni.a of Shem are touched by the rismg 
flood of joumaHim. Biurah. Bagdad. Sana and Mecca have each an 
Arabic weekly, oirtlcssly printed it il true, bat under govemmeht saper- 
risiOB. rearfylly and wonderfally edited. The Busrtb paper often 
tains startling Items; #s when the Russian perwamtion of the btnnd^ 
was ajecoimtEd r« by slidiog that they were being eipriled bcause they 
refused to turn Mpstem. ScTcral tintes, also, ihU paper has senoasij an¬ 
nounced that airahipa were sailing on schedutc time in Ameriii 

Tlie two Christian WBckliei that bitld together the rrangehcal ArabH^ 
speaking world arc El sWrdvvW and El The f^er is pnnted 

at^t end the kltet at Cairot both are of gi«t help in evnngellrtng 
and Cletsting ihe yonth of Syria and Keypt, and their goes ^ 

beyond the list of snbswibert. Vet when we think how ftr the f«U^ 
preis has «tftripped then, in nomher. and financial bMkmg, we long ^ 
an increase of Arabic religious ioumaUno and for ibe prnrerof a po e*t 
Christian pr=l. not as a missionaty anstliaiy, but utl ^ haJin 

Christian genius, that shail tell of freedom and nghtetMBW^ and hasten 
the coming of the Kinff lom of God in the whole Arahaf speaking world. 
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hCIuMtco dI SJaem t Fuallrani ijf md 

And sdll fbrE¥cr chiidne-a; at the doer 
Of Eden foEEodj nncaiifidcrps d^grfC4i 
Atbd Icitcnnj^ cm while all are gane bcfoDe ^ 

Too proud la dig, tm cErdesa b> be poof 

Taking the g^fh ol God in ihanklea^iaegj^ 

Tfot tendering aujghti car ^ppUcatlng mOrOp 
Not ai^ng with Him if He hide Hli iket. 

Yooia b Ehc laln and simahlne, and the tray 
or an (dd wiadom, hy our world fbrgnt^ 

The Cncunge of a 4 ay wllTda kneir not deaths 
Wcl] may wo MJW of Japltetp m djEmmy* 

FkuK in ner vain Ituid hghl fm Me end hrralhi 
Beholding ywL — 1 btm end reason not." — AptM^ 

rf^ONCERXING the origin of the tribes and people that 
^ now inhabit the Aiahian peninsula there is di^gre«nEiit 
among the leamed. It is genErally held Uwt the originai 
tribes of Noithera Arabia are descendants of Ishmaeh This 
is also the tradition of all Arab historTans. As to the South 
Arabians^ who occupied their higbhmdE with the Hadiamaut 
coast for ceoturies before the Ishmaelites appeared on the scene 
there are two opinions. Some believe ihein to be descendants 
of Joktan (Arabic JCaA/an^ the son of Hebcr and therefore^ 
like the Northern AmbSp true Semites. OEhera think that the 
earliest inhabitants of South Arabia were Cushites or Hamitic j 
while some German scholars hold that in the earlier Arabs the 
children of Joktan and of Cush were blended into one race. 

Among the IshmaeHtcs are included not only Ishmaers direct 
descendants through the tw^elve princes/ but theEdomitesj Moa- 

i Gta, Hire* i6, 
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biles, Ammonites, Midiiiniles and probahljrother cogiwitr irtbes. 
TKe rmmes of the sons of Ishmoel ui rrblion to their seiiicmenhs 
and the traces of ihese names in modem Arabia Is a subject 
which has been taken up hy Kble dictionaries but which 
still offers an imeresting field for further study* The Arabs 
thenaselvea have always claimed Abrahamic descent for the 
tribes of the north. The age-long, racial animosity between 
the Yemenites and Maadites seeias to confi™ the theory of two 
di^inct races inhabiting the peninsula from very early times ; 
and they remain distinct until to-day in spite of a coinman 
language and a common idigioei. ■**Thc animoaity of these 
two races to each other is unaccountable but invincible. Like 
two chemical products which instantly explode when placed 
ID contact, so has It alwa}'^ been found impossible for Yemenite 
and hf^diie to live quietly lotgether. At the present day the 
Yemenite in the vicinity of JenisaJcm detests the ^l^dite of 
Hebron, and when questioned as to the reason of their eternal 
enmity has no other reply but that it has been so from dme im¬ 
memorial. In the tiaie of the Caliphs the territory of Damas¬ 
cus was desolated by a murderous wax for two years, because a 
M^nd fte had taken a lemon from the garden of a Yemenite. 
The province of Murtli in Spain was deluged with blood for 
seven years because a hUadite inadvcitently plucked a Yemen* 
ttc vine-leaf. It was a passion which suimounted every tie of 
affection or interest. * You have prayed for your father: why 
do you not pray for your mother ? ^ a Yemenite was asked near 
the Kanba. * For my mother 1 " said the Yeinenitc, ^ How could 
I ? She was of the race of htaad.' 

'fhe Yemenites at a very early period founded the strong 
and opulent Himyarite Kingdom. The Himyaiitcs were the 
navigators of the Blast and they were celebrated fur their skill 
to manufacture as wcD as for enlerjirise In commerre ; tliey Itad 
a written kngnage, inscriptions m which were discovered all 
over south Ainhia during the present century. The Maaditc or 
1 In the 
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Arabs on the conEnuy were more nomnd in their 
habils and were ma^ter^ of the oimvmm which cairied the 
eoonnoijs overknd trade by the two great mrakdines of antic^- 
vity, from the East to the West, One of these lines extendt'd 
from Aden, (Arabia Em^ionnii] of Ptolemy) along the western 
part of the peninsiila and through Yemen to Egypt; the other 
extended from Babylon to Tadmor and Dainoscns. A third 
route, nearly as important, was also in the hands of the Ish- 
maelite Arabs, by Wady Rtimma and Ncjd to the old capital 
of the Himyaritts, Mareb.^ These caravans unified the Arab¬ 
ian peniniiiila and fused into one its two ptroples j the northern 
Arabs reccivmg somewhat of the southern dvilizadon and the 
southern Arabs Eidopting the language of the north. Bui the 
decline in the caravan trade brought disaster to Arabia; the 
ship of the desert found a competitor in the ^tps of the sea. 
Old settlements were brokeo up, greai eitka, which flourished 
because of overland tradr, were abandoned and whole tribes 
were ludueed from opulence to poverty* In this diue of transi'* 
tion^ long before the birth of Mohammed, the Arabic naHpn 
as it 18 known to modern history' seems to have been formed. 

The modem Arabs classify themselves into Bedouins and 
town-dwellers ; or, in their own poetic way, and 4T^/ 

4/ ** the people of the tent/" and the people of the wall.'* 

But this classihcation is hardly Bufficient, although it has been 
generally adopted by wTitcre on Arabia. Edson 'U Clark^ in 
his book. The Arabs and the Turks, giveg five classy ; ■** Be¬ 
ginning at the lowest round of the ladder we have first the Gcd- 
entary or settled Arabs , * , who though still many of 

them dwelling in tents have become cultivatoTw of the soil. By 
their nomadic brethren these settled Arabs are thoroughly de¬ 
spised as degraded and denatioriali/.cd by the change in their 
mode of life. Secondlyp the wandering tribes in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the settled distnets, and in constant intercourse with 

»Intcnwtbnjil koutei af Asia, by Rcdui, in New York 
tni^ May 4, jSfjg. 
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their inlwiiitaiits. Both th«e t.Jassea, but more especial the bt- 
tcTj arc thoroughly demoralized. . . . 'ITietbhtl class consiate 
of the Arabs of the Turkish towns and YiUagcsi bul they too 
arc a degenerate class both in language and character. . * * 

The faurth class coiisists of the inhabitants of the towns and 
Tillages of Arabia proper, who by their peculiar situation have 
remained more secluded from tbe rest of the world than even 
the wandering tribes. . * , h'inally the great nonuulic 

tribes of the interior, still preserving unchanged the primitive 
character, habits and customs of their race/' This last class 
and this alone are the real Bedouins. 

In addlUon to this classification according to dviliaaiion 
there is the tmiversal gcneaJngical classificatioii \ and no people 
in the world are fonder of goicalogies than the Arabs* The 
namra of tribes and Cunilics gp back, in many cases to pre- 
Islamic day^. Tbe earliest tribal-names, thereforej are either 
taken from auitnals or totem-nameSi like Panthers, Bogs, lia- 
ardSf e* Anmart Ki/atf etc ; place-names irans- 

fortned afterward by the geneaJogiste Into ancestors, 
/Jadramau/f ^ or from idols and idobworship, , 

ei Kais, AM af lat, etc. But the liter system of geneal¬ 
ogies as given by the Arabs are utterly unreliable because they 
are so evidently artificial* The backbone of the sy^etn was 
tbe pedigree of Moharamed and this is notoriously antrtLSt- 
worthy. ** Dummy ancestors were inserted in order to con¬ 
nect a particular but nnimportant tribe with a distinguished one, 
and Hamdimi himself tells us that he found k a common prac¬ 
tice of ohscure draerrt groups to call themselves by the name of 
some more fatuous tribe. ^ 

It is diMcult to define characier and to depict the moral phys¬ 
iognomy of a nation and their physical traits in such a way 
that nothing important is onutled and no single chsiacleristic 
exaggerated at the cost of others* This difficulty is increased 
in the case of the Arabs* by thek twofold origin and their 

1 Sinilli^s Kirtihlp xnd Mirriagc m E*rly AmhLi, pp. ^ IJ, 131 * 
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prtsent twofold dvilizodonH That which is true of the town- 
dweller, is noi always true of ihe Bedouin and vice versa. 
Moreover tJie inhuencc of the neighboring countries must be 
taken into account. Eastern Arabia has taken color by long con¬ 
tact with Perslft } this is seen in speech, wchiteclutCp food and 
dnss. Southern Arabia, especlaliy Hadramaut, has absorbed 
East Indian ideas. liVhilc Wratem AraUia-r especially Hejaz, 
shows In many ways its pnoidniity to Egypt. Not losing sight 
of these distinctionsp which will account for many exceptions 
to the general statements made, what is the chaiactex of the 
AralB? 

Physicallyp they are imdoubtediy one of the strongest and 
noblest races of the world. Baron dc LatTcy, surgeon-general 
of the first NapoleQn> in his expeditions to Egypt and Syria^ 
says; ** Their physical structure is in all respects mote perfect 
than that of Etaropcans ; their organs of sense cxquiaiely acute, 
their size above the average of men in generalp their figure ro¬ 
bust and eleganlt the color brown; their inteUigente propor- 
tiotiate to their physical perfection^ and without doubt superior^ 
other things being equal, tp that of ocbcr nationsH^' 

The typical Arab (a^e is round-oval, but the general leanness 
of the featnrts detracts from its regularity; the bones are 
prominent; the eyebrows long and busby ; the eye smatlp deep- 
setp fiery black or a dark, deep brown^ The face expresses 
half dignityj half cunning, and h not unkindly, althongh never 
smiling or benignant. The teeth are white, even, short and 
broad. The Arabs have very' scanty beards as a rule, but those 
of the towns often cultivate a pairiarchal beard like the tfudi- 
tionaj beard of the prophet, ITic figure is well-knitp muscu- 
lar^ long-limbed, never fat. The arms and legs are thin, al¬ 
most shrunken^ but with musides like whip-cords. As young 
men the Bedouins are often gorxl-loaking, with bright eyes and 
dark hair^ but the constant Itabit of fiowning to protect the eyes 
from the glare of the sun, soon gives the face a fimx as|>cct j at 
forty their beards turn grey and at fifty they apj^ear old men* 
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Ic is El rammon mistake to ctrnsider tlie Arabs dcmocnitic in 
their ideas of society. The genuine Arab was and U always 
an aristocrat. Feuds orlgbate about the precedtnee of one 
fanuly or tribe over another; marriage is only allowed between 
tribes or clans of equal Etnnding i the whole s^'stem of shelkh- 
govemrnenl is an aristoemdo idea j and as final proof there 
still exists a specie of caste in South Arabia, while in North 
Arabia the Magadan Arabs of Mesopotamia and the Stt/iyA of 
the desert are little better than Farlahs as regards their neigh¬ 
bors. Il IB with a hiavy heart that any Arab sees set over hicn 
a man of less nobk extraction than bitnself. llie icligion of 
Arabia has made its people fanaticsi, alihongh according to 
Noldeke, fanaticism as charnctmbdc of afl Semitic rcbgions.^* 
But be forgets the real distinction between intolerance of another 
religion on ethical grounds as in the case of Judaism, and the 
iniiuitely hard^ one-sided, crude exclusiveness of Mam, 

llic Arabs rarely have the power of taking in complex nnities 
at a glance; the talent for arrangement is absent An ilLrab car¬ 
penter cannot draw a right angle, nor can an .Arab servant lay 
a tablecloth square on the table. The old Arab temple called 
a cube (Kaaba) has WJrc of its sid-cs or angles equal; their 
houses show the same lack of the ■‘^carpenter's eye" to-day. 
Streets are seldom parallel; even the street, so-called, was not 
j/rai^Af in Damascus. The Arab mind loves miitSt not unity i 
they are good soldiers, but poor geuctaJs; there is no partner- 
shi]> in business \ and no pubbe spirit; each min lives for 
himself, lliat is the reason why Yemen cnimot shake off the 
yoke of the Turk, aod this explains why the smallest towns in 
Arabia have a great many httSe titi<%que£. The Arab has a 
keen eye for paitictdais, great subjecl3vity_, nervous restlessness, 
deep passion and inward feelings and yet joined with Strang 
conservatism and love of the past. In everything he follows 
old models and traditions j witness their poetry and thdr tent- 
life—in Arab phrase^ termed their houses of hair” and their 
‘^houses of poetryJ" As a resnit of their ianguag&^tructurci 
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the Arabs have Datnntllf a strong lendrincy to a poinitdt sharp 
speech of epigraminatic brevity, but also go to the other ex¬ 
treme of ornate tautology . I1ie forttier is chantcieristic of the 
desert; the latter of the towns. Eloquence and poetry are 
still worshipped. The only fine art which Arabs admire is that 
of calkgraphy ; and those who have seen hnished spedojens of 
an Arab master-penman, must acknowledge titat in them are all 
the detnents of painting and scnlptiirc. 

The Arabs are polite, good-natured, lively, manlyp patient^ 
coLirageotis and hospitable to a fault, lliey arc also conten¬ 
tious, untruthful, sensuous, dktrustful, covetous, praud and 
superstitious,. One must always keep in mind this paradox in 
dealing with an Arab* As Clark expresses it, “an Arab will 
Lie ai^d cheat, and swear any number of false oaths, in a 
pecuniary transaction \ but whoi once his faith is pledged he 
can be implicitly trustedt even to the last extremityp^* 'fhere 
are Arab oaths such as which arc intended to cqnfinn 

falsehoods and signify notbing. There are othersj such as the 
threefold oath, with avf, M and H as particles of swearing, 
which not even the vilest robber among them dare break. 
Grammatically, the two oaths are nearly the same. 

Robbery is a fine art among the nomads; but the high' 
minded Arab rubs lawfully, honestly and honombly^ He will 
not attack his victims in the night; he tries to avoid all blood¬ 
shed by coming with overwhelming force i and if his enterprise 
miscanies, he baldly cnteis the tent pdsrable, proclaims his 
true character and asks proiectioo. The or privilege 

of sanctuary, the salt covenant, the blood covenant and the 
sacredness of the guest, aO prove that the Arabs are trust¬ 
worthy. And yet, m the ordinary afTaiis of life, lying and de- 
ceptiop are the rule and seldom the exception- The title Arab 
is niggardly when he buys, and will haggle for hemra to reduce 
a price ; and yet he k prodigal and kvish in gi viug away bia 
goods to prtive his hospital ity« 

According to Eurckbardti the Arab is the only real lover of 
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the Orient j if he Minits this td the Bedouin-Arab he is correct. 
In mattcis of love and marriage the Arab of the towns k what 
Mdhammetl, the Meccan merchant was^ after the death of the 
old Lady KhadJjah. But Arabic poetry of the tim^ of igno- 
raoce docs occasionally breathe the cnie tale of love and chiv¬ 
alry I and the desert Arabs as a rule are not polygamists nor 
given to divorcCi 

It was a Law Bincmg the ancient Arabs that wljqever sheds the 
blcwd of n mao ones blood dn that account to the family of the 
aldn. This law of blood-revenge w-as conhimed by the Karan 
and is a sacred riglit e^eiywherc in Arabia. An Arab is con¬ 
sidered degenerate who accepts a fine or any consideiatiaD save 
blood for blood, lliis kw is both the am« of continiLai 
feuds^ and tends to teimmate them without mucli bloodshed. 
Arabs of the town and of the desert will quarrel for hours 
without coming to blows; it is not cdwaidjce that prevents an 
open cnconnter* but the fear of shedding blood and blood-re¬ 
venge. 

Family life among the Arabs is bst studied by loolring at 
child-life in the desett and at the pwitcon of women among the 
Bedouin and the town-dwellcts. In no part of the world does 
the newborn child meet less prepamtion for ica receprioo tJian 
among the Betlouin. A land bare of many blessings general 
poverty and the kw of the sundvaJ of the httest^ has made the 
Arab mother stem of heart. In the open desert under the 
shade of an acacia bush or behind a camd^ the Arab baby first 
sees the daylight. As soon as it is bora the mother herself rubs 
aud deans the child with sand, places it iu her handkerchief 
and carries It home. She suckles the child for a short period, 
and at the age of four months it already drinks profusely of 
camels* milk, A rtame is given to the infant immediately^ 
generally from somie tiifiitig Incident oonnccletl with its birth, 
or from some object which attracts the mother's fancy* Mos¬ 
lem names such as Hassan^AJJ or Fatimah^ arc cxtrctncly un- 
common acc^ong the true Bedouins]; although Muhammed is 
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sometimes given. Beside bis mvii peculiar niune every Bedouin 
boy is called by the name of hts fi^ther and tribe. And what 
Is more rcmarlcablCs bays are often called ailer their ^isters^ 

jf-i AAAi/if the brother of Noorah. Girls' names 

ate talten from catisteiiatjons» birds^ or desert auimaJs like 
GaAfiU. 

Tel educadoD the Arab is a true dtlfd oi natyre. His parents 
leave him to his own sweet they seLdom chastise and 

seldom praise. Trained from birth in the hard school of 
noEikad lifeT fatigue and danger contribute much to hi^ edu¬ 
cation. Burckhordt says^ ** I have seen parties of naked boys 
playing at noonday upon the burning sand in the middle of 
summeip fiitiULiig uutii they L d fatip-ed thcirtfidves^ and when 
they returned to their hithcrs^ t-Hits they were scalded for not 
continuing the exercise. Instead of teaching the hoy dvil 
monneiSj the lather desires him to beat and pelt the straDgcis 
who come to the tent; to steal or secrete some tiiding article 
bclouging to them. The mare saucy and impudent children 
are the more they are praised since this is takCEi os an lodica- 
tion of future enterprise and warlike disposition.** Bedouin 
children^ male and femalej go unebd and pky together until 
their sbeth year, lire first child's festival is that of ciremn- 
dsioiL At the age of seven years the day is fisodj. sheep arc 
killed aLiul a large dish of food is cooked. Women acoompany 
the operation with a loud song and aftenvard diere is dancing 
and horseback riding and encoutitcrs with hmera. "Fhc girls 
adnin themselves with cheap jewelry and tent-poles are deco¬ 
rated with ostrich feathers. Altogether it is a gala-day. 

The Bedouin children have few toys but they manage to 
amuse themselvs with many games. 1 have seen a group of 
happy children, each with a pet locust on a bit of strings 
watching whose steed should win the race. The boys make 
music out of dtsert-grass winding it in curious fashion to re¬ 
semble a born, and calling k df-iJiwn In Yemen and Nejd a 
ding, like David's^ with pebbles from the brook ia a lad's first 
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weapOEl. Afterward he acc[iiire3 ^ Iwiee and perhaj>f^ an old 
dlscmled bowie-knife. *Vhc childrEn of the desert have no 
books of paperg but they have the Book of Nature.* Tills 
magnificent picture book is never more diligently studied tivan 
by thofse little dark eyes which watch the sheep at pastnm or 
count the stars in the Une abyss from their perch on a lofty 
earners saddle in the midnight joumeyings. 

Wlsen the Bedouin lad grows upj and b^ins to swear by the 
few straggling hairs on his chin^ he cannot read a lettcrp htit 
he knows men and he know's ike de&ert. The talk heard ai 
night ajx^ujtd the Sheikhas tent or the acacla-brnsh hreaide is 
much like the wisdom of the book of Job.. A philosophy of 
submiasioiii to the world as it is | a deification of sioiciSiin or 
patience; a profound trust that ah will end well at last- Sad 
to say ev-icn the little nomadsp with their ignorance of all re^ 
ligion, share in the fanatical antagonl^ni of their ciders low^ard 
rhe Christian religioa and Christians, One of their gaiiies> in 
Nqd, is to dmw a cross on the desert sand and then deftle il; 
they learn that all outside the pate of Mohamtned's creed am 
kitJ^rs and to please Allah are glad to throw stones at any way- 
CaiiDg Nasrani. Little do the Bedouins and irtill les do thdr 
childreUp howevcTj know of the reUgion of Islam. The Koran 
is not a boot for children's minds and of such is not the king¬ 
dom of MohaiTiiiKd. 

The Bedouui child early pnis away childish things. To 
w^estem eyes the children of Arabia appear like little old men 
and women j and the grown-np people have minds like chil¬ 
dren. lliis is another paxadoTt of the Ajab-character* At ten 
years the boy 19 sent to drive camels and the girl to herd 
sheep; at fifteen they are both on the way to matrimony^ He 
wears the garb of a man and boasts a matchlcKk ; she takes to 
spinning camel hair and sings the songs of the past. Thcjr 
brief childhood is over^ In the towns marriage takes place 

I Wh*i the boiyi Atd glrU of ihr tciwtii OLn ftudy we have dacribed in 

e«r diaplEf oa MftSjt 
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ev^ea earlier ; and th*&re are bo/a of eighteen who have skeady 
divorced two wives. 

Among the BedouiDa polygatoy is not commoa nor Is it 
amODg the power Araba of the townSr The mardage cetc- 
moay among the Badoeina ia as simple as it Ls long and com¬ 
plex among the bownsmen. After the negotiatioiis which pre¬ 
cede the marriage contract^ the bridegnooTO comes with a lamb 
in his aims to the tent of the girl's father and there cuts the 
lamb's throat befon: witnesses. As soon as the blood falls on 
the ground the contract is sealed; feasting and dancing follow* 
and at night the bride is conducted to the bridegroom's tent 
where he is awaiting arrival, Dowrys are paid more gen¬ 
erally and more largely in the towns than In the desert. 
Among certain Arab tribes n demand of money for the hand 
of a bride would be deemed scandalona. From a western 
standpoint the women of the Bedouin stand on a higher pint- 
form of hberty and justice than those of the iow^ns where the 
Koran has done its work on one half of society to leprcs in- 
tcUccl and degrade afl'ectioti, and sensualize the i^m\ relatian 
to the last degree. On the other hand divorce is perhaps more 
common among the BedomnSj^ thnn among the city Arabs. 
Burckhardt met Arabs not yet forty-five years of age who were 
known to have had nbtn'e fiXty wivcb\ Conceniing the mar- 
riagc-cQotract in the towns* the enremony, the divorce proceed¬ 
ings, and the methods by which that is made Iq^ai whkh even 
the lax law of Islam condemns* the less said the better. 

On the position of women in Arahia we quote four nnim- 
peachable witnesses who have nothing in common save their 
knowledge of the subject \ them Ls truth on both sides where 
they diOer; where they agree there is no question of certainty 
as to the fach 

Doughtv, the Christian explorer^ whose volumes are a mine 
of information sa}'S:' female is of all animals the better, 

■ This u the tcfetuiicmy of Burckhsirdr and Dou^ty, 

* DcAcrto, VoL L* p. ajlii. 
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say the Arabians^ save only in majildiKl. Upon the human 
firoiak the Semites cast all their bLame. Hers is, they thlnkt a 
maleficeiit naturCj and die Arabs compkiti that * she has ^ven 
lives/ The Arabs are contrary to womankirLd* upon whom 
tbey would have God^s curse; somCi they say, arc poisoners 
of husbands and there are many adulteresses, * , , The 

karma [i, e,, woman] they would have Udder subjecdon» ad¬ 
mitted to an equality, the ineptitude of her evd oature will 
break forth. They cheeik her all day at home and let her 
never be enfranuhised from servitude. The veil and the jeal¬ 
ous lattice are raiher of the obscene MobaminediEn aiist?^ity in 
the towns j among the mild lent-dwcUere in the open wilder¬ 
ness the housewivEs have a liberty as where ah are kindred i 
yet their bareem are now seen in the mcEt Ambian tribes half- 
veiled." 

fiuRCKHAKDT, the time-honored authority on things Arabbui, 
writes s * * The Bedouins are |eaious of their women, but do not 
prevent them from laughing and talking with strangers. It 
seldom happens that a Bedouin strikes his wife; if he does iSO 
she calls loudly on her or protector who padfics the hus¬ 
band and makes bim listen to reason. - * . The wife and 

daughters perforni ail the domestic business. They grind the 
wheat in the handmill or pound it in the mortar; they prepare 
the breakfast and dinner i knead and bake the bread; make 
butter, fetch water, work at the loom, mend the tent-coveiirig 
and are, it must be owned^ indefatigable. While the husband 
or brother sits before the tent smoking bis plpe/^ 

Lai>v Asjs who travelled among the tribes of the 

Euphrates valley with her husband, speaks thus fiooi a 
woman^s standpoint: the Bedouin women a shorter de¬ 

scription will be enough. As girls they ore pretty In a wild 
pictUDoqite way and almost always have cheerful, good-natured 
faces. They are hard-working and hard-worked, doing all the 
labor of the camp. . » « They live bom the moi 

but are in no way shut up or put tinder restramt. In the 
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nsomicg they all go out to gather wood for the d«iyi H-nd 
wheDeyer we h^ve met them so employed they hsiwc seemed 
Ip the highest possible spirits. ^ , Id meitm] qualities 

the women of the desert are far below the meUj their range 
of ideas being extremely UiDiCcd. Some few of them^ how- 
evefi get real influence over their bushands and even, through 
thcDij Over their tribes. In more than one Shefldi^s tent h 
IS in the woman^a half of it that the potitJcs of die tribe are 
settled." 

SsOTJOt HuftCRONjE, the Dutch traveller who spent an en¬ 
tire year (1&34-SS) in Mecca thus characterizes the pDsitioii 
of women in Arabian towns: ^ 

Wbac ainil to the young maiden the songs of eulogy which 
once in her life resqund for her froui the mouth of the sing- 
ipg-woman, but which introduce her into a companioiiship by 
which shep with her whole sex, is despised ? Moslem literature, 
it is Cruet exhibits isDlated glimpses of a worthica' estimntimi of 
woman, but the later vsew;^ which comes more and more into 
prevalence, is the only one which finds its expre^iem in the 
sacred craditions^ which represeju hell as full of women^ and 
refuse to acknowledge in the womaPr apart from rare excep¬ 
tions, cither reason or religioD, in poems^ which refer all the 
evil in the world to the woman as its toot; in proverbs, which 
represent a careful educadoD of girls as n.>ere wastefulness. 
Dltiniately, therefore, there is only conceded to the woman the 
fascinating charm with which ALah has raidpwed het, in order 
to alfonJ the man, now and then in his earthly existence, the 
prelibotion of the pleasures of Paradise, nod to bear him chil¬ 
dren.'" 


The poems which revile womankind, and of which the 
Dutch traveller gpeak% are legion. Here are tw^o lexamplea in 
English translatioQ from Burton: 

* TnuulitiDii fiem Mskka, VoL IL, p, ]S>, 
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** s&idf many E^I rcplicil^— 

For be ii from me 

Tq' lake tD boscmi m oT £imk^ 

I am free why iben became a frlave? 

May Albh nffvcr hies* womaiikiiiiL** 

» They dn^lare W 0 t 5 M tfl he bctTen ta man; 

I saji, Aliabp |[ivc me Jchancump not tbii heaven." 

Three kinds of dft'elilogs aitr foLsnd in AmbiEL There Is the 
Uft/, the d^e^palm hut, ELnd the house built with iDortar of 
stone or tnud-biick. The lent is distinctive, in a general sense, 
□f the interior awl of Northern Arato; the paJm-hut of the 
coast awJ of South Arabia | while houses of brick and mortar 
exist in all iHp towns and cities. The evolution of the house 
is from gouts"-hair to watting, and &om waiting to mud-roof. 
Each of these dwellings is colled place where one 

spends the rtight/^ 

The Bedouin tent' consists of nine poles, arranged in-sets 
of three and a wide, black goais^hair covering so as to form 
two parts I the men's upartntent being to the left of the en¬ 
trance and the women's to the righc, separated hy a white 
woollen carpet hanging from the ridge-pole, 'fhe posts are 
about five to seven feet in height; the length of the tent k be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty feet, its depth at the most is ten feet- 
'Fhe only furniture consisbi of cooldiig utensils, pnck-^addli£, 
trarpets, waterskins, wheat-bags and milktones. 

The date-palm hut is of dilferent shapes. In Hejax and 
Yemen it is built like a huge beehive, circular and with a 
pointed moC In Eastern Arabia it consists of a stjuare en- 
closure with hip-roof generally steep and covered with rnatting 
or thatch-work. At Bahrein the Arabs are very skillful in so 
weaving the date-fronds together and tightening every crevice 
that the hots keep out wind and min-atorms moet succe^ftdly^ 
The average sire date-hut can be built for twenty or thirty 
Rupees (seven to ten dollars) and ^vill last for several ycars^ 

I Set Barcklmrdt'^a book for further jiatEicttlAr^ 
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The stcme-dwcllmgs of Arabia are as diScreut In architecture 
and material aa circumstance and taste can make thenL In 
Yemen larg^e castic-llke dwellings crown every mciuntain and 
frown on ever)' valley; stone ia plentiful and the plan of archi¬ 
tecture idherits grace and strength from the older civilization 
of the Himyarites. Tn Bagdad^ BiisndL and East Arabia Per- 
giiin architecture pm'ails^ with archeSt wiiid-tnwos, tracery 
and the veranda-windows^ While the architecture of Mecca 
and Medina takes on its own pecnliar type from the needs of 
the pilgriroagek Generally speaking the Arabs build their 
bouses without windows to the sireetp and with an open court j 
the harem-sy^item dictates to the bnildeTp even putting a high 
parapet on the Agaifist jeaious eyes. Bleak walls with¬ 

out ornament or plctmcs are also demanded by their surly re¬ 
ligion. All furniture Is simple and comraouplace j except 
where the touch of western civilization has awaketied a taste 
for mirroiSp marble-top tables and music-boxes. 

In dress there is also much variety in ArabUn Turkish in¬ 
fluence 13 seen in the Ottoman provinces and Indian-Persian in 
Oman, Hasaa and Bahrdn. The Turkish fes and the Iitriftirt 
(which are not Arabian) are examples. The comuK>n dr^ of 
the Bedouin is the type that undcrliis all varieties. It consista 
of a coarser cotton shirt over w'hich is worn the abba or wide 
square mantle. ITie headdress is made with a square cloth, 
folded across and fastened on the crawn of the head by a 
circlet of woollen-rqpe called an The color of the gar¬ 

ment Its ornamentation depends on the locality i bkewise 
the belt and the weapons of the wearer. Sandals of all shapes 
are nsed ^ shoe^ and boots on the coast indicate foreign inHu- 
enoe* The dress of the Bedonln woman is a w ide cotton gown, 
with open sides, generally of a dark blue cclor^ and a cloth for 
the head. The veil is of various shapes; In Oman it has the 
typical Egyptian nose-piece with only the middle part of the 
face concealed; in the Turkish provinces of East Arabia^ thin 
MarV cloth conceals all the features. Nose and earrings are 
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comniDii. All Arab women also tattoo tbdi: handa and fhxxs 
as wdl as other parts of their bodieSi dye with heaana and use 
anHinfiny OH thirir ejielflshes for omiiEnetit 

The staple foods of Arabia are bread, rice, ghee (or darificd 
butter, which the Arabs caJi semrt] miffc, mutton and dates. 
These are found evaywhete and coffee is the tmiv^eisai bever¬ 
age. Other focxls and fruits we have coosidmd Ln our study 
of the provinces. Tea is now widely used hut was known 
scarcely anywhere less than twenty years ago. Tobacco is 
smoked in every village and the Bedauins also are passionately 
fond of the weed; evea the Wahabi religious prohihidon did 
not drive out desire for the univeisal aarcodc. There is one 
article of food we have left nnmentloiied, i&furts* Thffic are 
t^uite a sraple in the grocers" shops of all the intcftc^ towns of 
Arabia. They are prepared for eating by txnling in salt and 
water, after which they are dried in the sun. They taste like 
stale shrimps nr dried herring. The coast-dwcUeftf still live 
largely on fish and in the days of Ptolemy they were called 
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VEN Islam could not suppress the Arab*s loi^e for music 
nor dimiiikk his regard for the great poets of the days 
of ignorance^^" For be it knawo thatt although one can buy 
AnstriaD trtouth^rgans in the bazaar ai Jiddah, and hamonlcas 
from Germany in the toy-shop at Hof boof* music is generally 
held by MoslernSr even to^lay^ to be contrary to the teaching 
of the propheti Mafia relates that when he wag walking with 
Ibn Omar, and they heard the music of a pipe the latter put 
his fingers into his cars and went another road. Asked why» 
he said: “ I was with the prophet, and when he heard the 
imi&e of a musicaJ pipe* be pnt his fingers inm his ears; and 
this happened when I was a child/" Thus it cotnes to pass 
that by the iion law of tiaditiod, more binding to the pioiia 
Moslem oftdmes than the Koran i tself , the Mohammjedan world 
considers music at least among the doubtful amusements for 
true believers. And yet both before and after the advent of 
the momsc IcgisLator^ Arabia has had its music and song. But 
music in Mohammedan lands is ever in spite of their leligion, 
and is never, as is the case with Chtistianity, fostered by iL 
Among the audetit Arabs poetry and song were closely re¬ 
lated. The poet recited or chanted his own compositlomi in 
the evening mejlisp or more frequently at the public: and 

festivals, especially the notional one held annually at Okatz. 
Here it w^as ihM the se>'en noble fragments still cztanE of their 
earliest literature were first read and fipplaudcd, and accounted 
worthy (if this part of the story be not fabulous) to be sus¬ 
pended p written in gold, in the Kaaba. 

It is nEkfortunate that the Arabs, with all their wealth of Ian* 
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guage and Utcraiuiep have □□ mtisicA] notaticnii m that we can 
only siimaisc what thdr ancient tunes may have be™. Wete 
the early war stnig^ of Omar and Khalid sung in the same key 
as this modem war chant of the Gomussa tribe, aa bterpreted 
by Lady Ann Blunt ? 



And did Sinbad the sailor sing the same tune on hb voyages 
down the Persian Gulf to India which now the Lingah bo^at- 
men Ittsdly chant as they land the cargo from a British India 
steamer ? Or was it like this sMlors' on the Red Sea ? 







To both of these questions the only answer is the nnehange- 
ableness of the Orient; and this puts the prahaMlityp at least, 
so far that the sailors of to day could easily join m Sinbad's 
chorus. 

Tbe people of Jauf, la Northern Arabia^ are most famous 
for music at tbe present day^ according to Burckhardt. They 
are specially adept at playing the 'lliis may well be 

considered the national Instrumrtit of music. It is all but 
liiitversal in every part of the peninsula, and as well^knowti to 
bU Arabs as the bag pip^ is to the Scotch. 1 have heard the 
highland shepherd boys of Yemen play on a set of reed-pipes 
mdely fastened together with bits of leather ttiong. The drum 
is common among the town Arobs^ and is used at their 
marriage and chcUTncision feasts ; but all over the desert one 
only hear^ the rebaba. It ia simplicity itself in its construe^ 
tion, w hen made by the Bedouins; the finer ornamental ones 
are from the cities^ A box frame Is made ready^ a stick is 
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tlimst thfough, and in itws they piirrce an eye-liole for a single 
peg 5 a kidskin is then stretched upon the hollow boi j the 
siring h plucked from a mare's tail^ and setEmg under it a bent 
twig for the bridge, thdr music is ready. 

Time and measnxE aie often very pecuriar and haoi to catch, 
but they are kepi mosi accurately! ^d All Bey gives an ex¬ 
ample which he says, ■‘exhibits the singularity of a bar di¬ 
vided into ftve equal portions, a thing whicb J. ^ousssm 
conceived to be practicable^ but was never able tn accompUsh*'^ 
Here it is as he gives it; it ^rikingly resembles the boatmen's 
song at Bahrein : 



The singing one commonly heaiSp howerver. Is inucb more 
monotonous than this^ and the tune nearly always depends on 
the whim of the performer or siogerj sometimes^ alas, on his 
inability ta give more than a certain number ct variations 1 
Antar, one of their own poets, has said that the song of the 
Arabs IS like the hum of Bie& A not inapt companion to 
those who have seen the '* fly bazaar *' in Hodddab or Mena- 
mah during the date season, and heard their myriad-mouthed 
buzzing, Antar* howevfn, bved in the times of ignotanoe/' 
and most probably rereired to the chanting of tJie camel 
drivers, which is bdd enough. Imagine the following sung in 
a high monotonoEis key with endless repetition i 

" Vfl. Rub sAtlienlittm mitt d bLhdeed 
Wm gs'ld kxwaniuin 'amd badmL"* 

That is to say, being fttely iuEcipreted: 

** Ob LorJ, keep them from ill dingeri that [QIH 
Aod tbeir long leg& pilliLn of hrpi^ 
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To a BtraBgFT that which 5CCnii» most peculioi in Arrf> song 
is thEir Iwg dtawn-out tones at the close of a har or Tcfrainp 
sometiniies equivalent to thrive whole notes or any number of 
beats. Doughty did not appreciate it, apparently, for he 
writes 3 ^'SotDCj to make the stranger checr^ chanted to the 
hoarse chord of the Arab viol, making to themselves mtisic 
like David, nnH drawing out the voice in the nose to a de^ 
mcnsuratc length p which must move our yawning c^ ianghter.^ 
There are, however, singers and ifingeEs- 1 lemcrmber a niddy 
Vemen lad who sang ns dtmng a heavy ram^ono 

in JLD old Arab caf* near Ibb. The singer was master of his 
well*worn rebaba, and its music seemed to overmaster him* 
Now his hand touched the strings gently, and then again swept 
over them with a strong nervous tnotipOr awakening paufiic 
indeed. His voice, too, was clear and sweety although I was 
not enough versed in Arabic poetry to catch the Ml tneanmg 
of his worda. It may have been the surronndiugs or the 
jovial companionship of friendly Arabs after my Tail seclusion 
and a wtary journey up the mountain passest but I have never 
heard sweeter music in Arabia, and have often heard worse 
elsewhere, God bless that travelling ironbadonr of Yemen ! 


Here is a Mecca song for female voices, os given by Aii 
Bey in his travels (iSig)^ and a second sung by the women of 
Hejax in a more monoiortons strain : 



Such songs are callefl asamer j love^songs are called 
and the war song is known as Arabic pros¬ 

ody and the sdence of metres is ejtceedhigly e::(tensive and 
seemingly difificulb ^\1ial we call rhyme is scarcely known, 
and yet every verse ends with the same syUahle in a stanra of 
ix>etry. 
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la Mecca suf well as in other ^^Teligidus/ " centres there is a 
sort of Bacred-mnsic of which Hufgronje gives sevcfml sped^ 
mens, lliey are chants m honor of the prophet or prai'ers for 
him which are sufig at the or fesdvais to memory of 

MahammetL Here arc two of them t 





Most generally, however^ musk is looked upon as decidedly 
secular^ especially all iustm mental musk. The desert Arabs 
know no religious song and only sing of love and war in their 
old wild way. It h only at a distance from the mosque and 
away with the caravan p thnt GhsJiini clears his throat and sings 
in a voice that can be Jicaid for a mile as we leave him behind t 



The Arabs of the desert have a reading-book all their own 
called A/Aiir; and a writing all their own called njuim. No 
Bedouin so ignorant but he can read AtAar and none $p du{\ 
bnt he cpi write his masm. 




















































AkABiAN AkTS AND SCIENCES im 

A/Ar or i/m i/ afAat ts the science of footstEiH i and Ifke 
the free Indiiins of America, the Arab is kecD to study and 
quick to judge from sand tnucks of both eucd and auimaU. 
The genuine Arab who has umde a/Aar a study can tell the 
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track of a hiend from that of a foPi and call distinguish the 
tribe CFT even the chm i he knows fran the depth of the fool* 
print whether the camel was loaded or lame ; whether the man 
passed yesterday or a week b^ore j from the regularity or Irreg- 
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uLarity he judges of fatigue or of pursuit. If the caxad's fore¬ 
feet dig deeper thm tbe hied hetondudes the anitual had a 
weak breast} hoin the offal he knows whence the camels came 
and the clmracter of their pasture. Buickhardt WTitca <ii in¬ 
stances where camels were traced six days" journeys after beitiig 
stderip and identihed. 

To identify property it must be marked^ thtrefom, the kin¬ 
dred science of warm has its place. A utaim is a Bedouin 
trade-mark or ideograph to label his properlyp real and personal, 
iBcir origin is nnknowup although Doughty says that they 
oftdmeE resemble letters and may therefore come 

from Yemen. Each family or tribe has its own cattle-biand nr 
token. Not only is persouaJ property such as catde riiaiked 
with the but the Ecdouin put thdr mark on rocks near 

favorite welb or postures. Th^ signs are the only certain 
records of former occupation of n-ibes. Many of the tribes 
have two or three different these belong to family 

groups. 

The medical knowledge and medical treatment of the Arabs 
deserve some Ilot^ce^ The Arabs think themselves always ailing 
and never fail to consuk a AaMm or doctor when there is oppor-^ 
Uinity. The hakeem is supposed to know both thdr malady 
and its cure by simple observation ; to tell the physician for 
what cause they seek him would be an insult to his wisdom and 
for him to ask them settles the matter that he is not a true 
hakeem. The cotnmoa diseases of Arabia are the rollowingi 
according to Arab nomenclature:— £It. e., the liver, or 
all visceral Infiritiitiesj er riAA^ literally^, ** the wind/' or 
rheumatics and neuralgia; fevers; /oAo/or ague-cake; 

£/-Aaia or stone; ophthalmia; fascination^' or hysterics, (as 
when they say a man has a jinn or a child has looked at 
by the evil-eye); leprosy^ phthisis, dropsyp stranguria^ ukem 
and senile itch. For any and all of these ailmentSi beside 
others not so common^ yet sometimes epidemte like smalipun 
and cholera, the Arabs seek a hakeem. AB medicine, save 
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amulets, charcia and exorcisins, is called JtfS/a. Their phanija- 
cdpia IB not large but quite remarkable; Ln additirai to such 
simple herbs of the desert as their baieem colJett and dry they 
use in grave cmeigeneies that which is harSm (forbidden^ and 
unclean. Patients have come to me for a small piece of swine’s 
flesh ^whtch they suppose ail Christians eat) to cure one in 
desperate straits. Doughty tells how among the Bedouins they 
give the sick to eat of the carrion-eagle and even seethe asses’ 
dung for a potion. 

JCet or actual cautery is a favorite cure for all sorts of dis¬ 
eases j BO also is khelal or perforating the skin surface with a 
red-hot iron and then pasitig a thread through the hole to 
facilitate suppuration. Scarcely one Arab in a hundred who 
has not some i«-marks m his body} even infants are burned 
most cruelly in this way to relieve diseases of childhood. 
Where kei lails they have resource to words written on paper 
dther liora the Koran or, by law of contraries, words of evil, 
sinister import. These the patient *' takes either by swal¬ 
lowing them, paper and all, or by drinking the ink-water in 
which the writing is washed off. Blood-letting is also a sov¬ 
ereign remedy for many troubles. The Arab barber is at once 
a phlebotomist, cauterker, and dentist. His implements — 
one can hardly call them instruments—are very crude and 
he uses them with some skill but without any mercy. Going 
to the proper place in any large Arab town you may always see 
a TOW of niien aquattirg dorni with bent back to be hied; 
cupping and scarifying are the two oiethods most in vogue, 
although some are quite clever in opening a veid. The science 
of medicine in the towns is not much in advance of that of the 
desert—more book-talk but even less natural inteHigence. A 
disease to be at all respectable must be connected with one of 
the Four lemperainEnts or humors of Hippocrates." 

btedidnes are hot and cold, wet and dry; and the same 
fourfold classification distinguishes all ailments. There are 
four elements only, and the stare must be favorable to induce 
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a Tapy cure. Whatever is pfcsoribed must be solid and nia- 
terial; if it is hitter and fainfuJ &o tniich the better* Rougb 
measures act mere strongly on the uoagitiation and faith-ctitc is 
a reality m such cases. Burtou gives this iiatnple of a cnrrEct 
prescription ± 

** A." ^ 

** In the name of Allah, the compassionatep the mercifnlp and 
blessings and peace be upon cmr Lord the apostle and bis 
family and bis companions one and all. Bui: afterward let 
him take bees-boney and cinnamon and album gnecum of 
each half a part and of ginger a whole part^ which let him 
pound and mi% with the honey and form boluses, each bolus 
the weight of a MIthkal, and of it let him use every day a 
Mithkalj on the saliva, (that is to sayp fasting, the first thing 
in the tnoming)* Verily its eficcts are wondeifuL And let 
him abstain from fish* vegetaWes, sweetmeats^ IktuJent 

food, adds of all descriptions, as well as the major ablution and 
live in perfect quiet. So shall he be cured by the help of the 
King the healer, /. the Almighty* And the peace.** 

Honey baa always been a panacea in Arabia on authority of 
the Koran and tradition. The only reference to medicine in 
the revelation of Mohammed is this ignorant statement: 
" From the bee’s belly comes forth a fluid of variant hue 
which yieldeth medicine to man.** (Suiafa xvi. 71.} This be¬ 
ing the only remedy prescribed by Allah, it is no w^onder that 
tFadidan aflUmis its elhcacy sis follows: A mao once came 

to Mohammed and tuld hjm that his famther was alElcied with 
a violent pain in his belly; upon which the prophet bade him 
give him some honey, lire fellow took his advice but soon 
came again and said that the medicine had done no good. 
Mohammed answered: * Go and give him more honcy^ for 
God speaks truth and thy brot^her^s belly lies/ and the dose be¬ 
ing repeated the man was cured.” ® Comnder-seeds, pepper- 

■ ^igmlyinj* " AJkh.” ■ ItaidhAwi'Ji Connncntury m latra. 
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qinnaniQnj iris-njot, safirtnip ivloes* oitrateSf ar- 

sepiOLLs-ciLnh> pomegraiLatc-riisdi d^te-syrup and vinegar—such 
are some of the cotutnon ^lousehold remedies of Arabian All 
Arab women prefeis a knowledge of herbs and the art of heal¬ 
ing so that the hakeem" tan scarcely make a living if he 
cliugs solely to his profession, A Mecc-a ** M. says Hnr- 
gronje^ was also watch-makerp gun-smith and distiller of per¬ 
fume- to fill up his Idle hours he did a little silver-plaiiog and 
dealt in old coins [ Yet this man was at the head of the pro¬ 
fession in Mecca and was ableT so they sardp to transmute the 
baac metals and write very powerful charms. 

The following are used as amulets in Arabia t a Bioall Koran 
suspended from the shonldo:; a chapter written on paper and 
folded in a leather case ; some names of God or their numerical 
values] the names of the prophet and his companions] green¬ 
stones without inscriptions; beads, old coinSi teeih, holy earth 
in small bags. Amulets are not only worn by the Arabs ihctn- 
selves and to protect their childroi fresn the evil-eye but are 
put on camelSj donkeySp horss, fishing-boots and scmtetinies 
over the doors of their dwellings. The Arabs are vny super- 
stitiuus in every way* In Hejaz if a child U very ill the mother 
takes seven flat loaves of bread and puis them under its pillow j 
in the morning the loaves arc given to the dogs — and the child 
is not always cured. Rings are w'Onci against the infliience of 
evil-spirits; incense or even-smelling compounds are burned m 
the sick-room to drive away the devil; mystic symbols are 
written on ibc walls for a similar purpose. Love-phillres are 
everywhere used and in demand ; and nameless absurdities are 
committed to insure successful child-births The child-witch, 
called lubyan, is feared by all mothers ] narcotics are 

U5td freely to quiet unruly infants and, naturally, mortality is 
very larger Of surgery and midwifery the Arabs as a rule are 
totally ignorant and if their medical^trentment is purely ridicu¬ 
lous their surgery is piteously cruel p although nevt^ mtentionally 
so. In all eastern Arabia women arc preferred as mid- 
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wiveSj and TOck>sa1t la used hf them a^ninst piicrpurs] hetn* ** 
□iDrrhage« Guoshot-woimds Eire treated in Hihrebi by a poultice 
of datts, onioDs and tumarind j and the uccid^t ifi guarded 
against in the ruttire by wearing a “lead-aninleL^^ 
lliere are many oth^ aupcrrstidoiiE in no way connected with 
the tFeaimcnt of the sick. Tree^wonibip and stonc-worship still 
eiist in many jjoria of Anabb in spite of the so-called "^ptire 
moDDtbd^m*^ of Islam. Both of these forrns of W'Orsbip date 
back to the time of idolatry and remain as they were partly by 
the sanction of Mohammed himselfp for did he not moke a 
In the K a nho p the centre of hii system of prayer ^ 
Sacred trees are called AfarniAilf plac^ where angels or jinn 
descend j no leaf of such trees may be plucked and they are 
honored with sacrifices of shreds of fleshy while they look gay 
with bits of calicq and beads which every worshipper hangs on 
the shrine. Juil outside of the Mecca gate at Jiddah stands 
oneof tbe^ rog-trees with its crowd of pilgrirns j in Yemen they 
ale found by every wayside/ 

* Far Oh amoiinr of Iheac tmdeiil bipEratitioiaS and idoUtrfn Slfll pntc- 
liccdi m Roberta SioilJi'is« Rcllgkia of the Scmitei’* and hii « Km- 
thip Hhd nujTiiLge in Early Arfibb." The mass of pai^y Mohammedan 
sapentitiDD olii be iiudicd in hooka like Hx Aiabian NlghU and Laju's 

** Moilcm FgypttoiUL" 
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fn a FSmOte pedo4 of natjquity S^bfamisni was diSnscd mr Alia hf 
the ideaco of dac Chaldeanl nnd the wms ot the A^symiiu. They adored 
the MTCH gods or bii^Ib who directed th« coarse of tha sera plftnets alail 
shed their irrefifahbl-c inflaciaee Mi ihfi earth- . . - Thej prmjed thdoe 
each day^ end the temple of the mOOn at Hamn was the term of ibeir 
pLI^mage,''— 

T N thff towns ^ong th* lower Euphrates andTigrisj espcotall^ 
^ at AtnarAr Suit eft Shiulch, Bosrah and Mohammerah* there 
dwell an interesting people, variously known as SabeajnSi Nasr 
odans. or St. John Chiisliaus* They call themselves Mantis- 
ans, and though numbering only fonr or five thousand, they are 
and have always been mtlrely distinct fiom the Jew's* Moslems 
and Christians among whom they liave dwelt for centuries, 
Their origin is lost in obscurity although the few scholars who 
have studied the subject trace thdr history through the maze of 
their religion to ancient Babylonia and Chaldea, In this rem¬ 
nant of a race and religioTfi we seem to have an example of the 
oldest form of idolatTy, Star-w^orshipi and many of their mys¬ 
terious customs may throw a side-light upou the cult of ancient 
Babylonia- Mandaeism is not only of deep intHEst as ^'the 
Only existing religion compounded of Christianj heathen and 
Jewish elements," * but it affords another proof of the early 
spread of religious ideas iu the East, and the BahyUmian origin 
of much that is supposed to be Alejmndiiaa Gnosticism in a 
semi-CbristiaUp semi-pagan garb. 

* Thil eb^pter It an enlirgemept of m . paper OD “ The Sur-Waribfppen 
of Mesopotitd ia '* raid the Virtniim ItLHitute, Adelphi Temiee, 

Londotip 1897, 

« Kcislef. 
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In the EngLtsh IBlblc the nortec Su^afix ±a pcrplejun^k tkhd 
olLbough used of three di<feretit tribes or peoples^ none txf these 
ttie any way ritliiied to the present hlnjida^iLtis imJes^ those 
menlioned in Job, Saheaji is aJso the term used in the Kdian, 
where it undoubtedly applies to die people and proves that 
when Jnlam arose their nimibers aud settlements were far frCMn 
unltuportant. The Koraiii recognises them as dlscbicc &om 
idalateis, and places them with Jews and Christians as people 
of the book.^ Frotii this it is evident that the Saheans could 
not have beeo^ as some allege^ a rtiinor Christian sect or iden¬ 
tical with the Hemcro'Baptists- Although giving special 
honor to John the BaptEstt in na CAris- 

fianx^ 

Isolated by a creed^^ cult and laDgnage of their own, the 
Sabeans* love their isolation and do not intemiaiTy with stran¬ 
gers nor accept a prcaclyte to their faith. Nearly all of them 
follow one of three trades. They raise the finest dairy produce 
of Mesopotamia; they build a peculiar kind of light canoe, 
called AfaxMei?/, and all others ate sOver-stuiths, No travelicf 
should viaii their villages without carrying away spedmeiis of » 

‘ SvLtth E. 59 j r. 73 ^ mL 17. 

i AcecmlmE to OpaealHJi. Sahefla* ttodd be fmm fis^soiA, the 

*- hoEt fki hta™." X^ldekc aiuf ttthcfB SMy it comas ftam m ™t luUa td 

wash* haptiae, and refetl to the mninicr of their ■worahip. Gkbban it per¬ 
haps correct wliEn, on lh« authority of Tocock^ Hetdnget^ and Dllcrbelpt* 
he tliLlei the origin of their ofther nitme thuii "A dtght infbsum of the 
fip«pcl hail trtiiironned the ks* lemninl of lhc Cluildeftn polytheisU idIO 
Ule Chrhtiani of Et, John a 1 Bnssom." 

Tn regard m their name SaAeam, AmLic dktiaoary says that 

it Wnie* from a mt mtoning ^-^onc who has departed from one rdiginn to 
another religiEsn," The Amba used to caE the prophet bemuse 

tie ikpirtcd Imm the rctigtofl of tha Korekh to El-hliim. NasorennS 
It the mune given Ihem by some authors. Abiding to Fetcmmiin they 
themselves give tbh Utle only to Ihnse of Ihdr munber who are dhtill. 
guilhed &r ehameteror kncrvlcdge, ft doebtitH cornea from 
the early haif-ChnsEan sect of Syrian ' r » 
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their b4^iitiftil InliUd-work, bhick mrtal oti sUver and g:old. A 
peaceful people they ate, tndustrious, though mostly poor and 
seldom afibrding trouble to their Turkbih rulers. Both mcai 
and women ha¥e a remarkably fine physiqtie; talln. of dark 
complexion, good featuteSp and with long black beards, some 
of the men are typical patiiarcbs, even as we imjsigine Abraham 
who left their present country for Haian. Oo ordinary days 
their dress does not distingtdsh them from Moslems or Jews, 
but on feast days they wear only white. Their women go about 
unveiled ; they are ratbtT taLer and have a more masculine cast 
of fcalurcb than Moslem women. 

i>/ Makdaittc ConsiVE-ScklPT u^tfA /raftsliUratien 
tfW irijns/a/iffn. 


0 = Assooda hiEvilak = peace be 
V to you. 

# <iD > — krthknm skawee = how much 

IB it? 

i< ^ o ^ a = ana Ubha kabeelalc= I love you 

^ * much* 


* iXX 

1 

. A 


=kiisbah we (lahwah= silver and 


= hofshaba rabba 

= otran ho&haba 

gold. 

^ great day 
(Sunday) 
= Monday. 

= :filf|nrha 

= Tuesday* 

=arba 

^Wednesday 

=humshn 

=lliUfBday* 

=5hitU 

= Friday* 

^hnvah 

= Saturday- 


The two great ihrogs that disriiiguish the Sabeans are thw 
language anil their rcligioiL Both are remarkable. The for* 
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Hiirr bccaiise of ita long pri^rv^oni Among a dyiog people^ and 
thn latter a$ the most rcomikable cjcample of Feligicnts syn¬ 
cretism- 

Naiumlly the bazaar-talk of idl the rivcr-countij Ls Arable; 
ail Sabeans speak il and a goodly piopootion read and write it; 
but beside this they have a household language of their own, 
the language of their sacred books, which is called Mandlitic, 
It is so cltKely related to Syriac that it might almost be called a 
dialect, yet it has an dphabet and grttminar of jis own, and 
their writing and speech is nc5t fuUy intelligible IE> the Sytiac- 
speaking Christians from MosuL Wright says that their alpha¬ 
bet characters most nscEnblE the Nabathean and their langniige 
that of the Babylonian Talmud.^ One peculiarity h the 
naming of the letl^mi vith the I vo^et and not as in other 
Semitic Unguagrs by special natnes. The oldest niannscripts 
of the Mand^dc date from the sixteenth century* and are in 
European librartts (Paris and Oxford}. But according to 
NOldekc the golden period of their literatnre* when their re¬ 
ligious books received their final and present fomij was ^150^ 
900 A, o. At present few can read or write thdr language, 
although aU can speak it, and from religious motives they refuse 
to teach those ouU^ide of their faith even the first Jisson, except 
secretly. 

Although meeting Sabeans for years and being their guest on 
frequent joiirne)^ up and down the rivers, 1 could find no sat¬ 
isfactory answer to the question what their real frith and cult 
were, Ihc popular story that they turn to the North Star when 
they pray and baptise^* every Sunday was all that Moslems 
or Christians could tell. Books of travd gave fragiuentoryp 
conflicting and often gtossly eironcons statetncnls. According 

* The only grsinmiLr of thi bngiiAge is the dabontf Gram- 

maiiA of the hjdelktieahle achakr NOldekc. One gi^al dmwbafk of ihq 
book bowcTcr Ls tli*t the chorarler ii iis^ thmuglbCiat and oot |he 
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to some ^iccounlB they were idobter^j others dii^sed them with 
Chrlsdans. Aa anonymous oititk In the Loniiou SidftJard^ 
Oct. ig, j 894* entitled i “ A prayer meeting of the Star-wor* 
shippers," curiously gave me the key to open the lock of tbeur 
silence. Whoever wrote it must have been perfectly acquainieri 
with tbeir religious oeremonies, for when I translated it to a 
company of Sabeans at Amara they were dumbfounded. 
ICnowing that 1 knew made it easy for them to tell 

me mote. The artidc referred to was in part as follows \ 

** It happens to be the ffsdvat of the Star-wonihippers ede- 
bratctl on the last djty of the year and known as the Kanshh 
Zahla, or day of nmiinciaiiofl. This is the eve of the ntrw 
year* the great watch-night of the sect, when the aimtial prayer- 
meeting is held and a solemn sacrifice made to Avalher fLamOp 
the Judge of the under world, and Ptahielp hia colleague ; and 
the white-robed figures we observe down by the riv^ctside are 
those of mcmbeTa of the sect making the needful preparations 
for the prayeT'iDcetiii j and its attendant ceremonirs. 

First, they have to erect thdr JtfUhiBa., ihdr tabemadc or 
outdoor temple j for the sect has, strange to say, no |>erinajicnl 
house of worship or meeting-placie, but raise one pirvioua to 
their festival and tmlyjast in time for the celebration. And 
this is what they are now busy doing within a few yards of the 
water, as we tide into the place. The elders, in charge of a 
thianJff, or deacon, who directs them, arc gathering bundles 
of long reeds and wattles, which they weave quickly and deftly 
into a sort of bosket work. An oblong space is marked out 
about ci»n-en fcel long and twelve broad by stouter reeds, which 
arc driven firmly into the ground close together, and then tied 
with stiDiiE cord. To these the squares of woven reeds ^d 
wattles are seoitely attached, forming the outer containing 
walls of the tabernacle. The aide walls run from north to 
south, and are not more than seven feet high. Two windows, 
or rather openiiigs for windows, are left east and west, and 
space Ibr a door is made on the southern side, so that the priest 
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when eniermg the edifice lias the North StaJi the great object 
of their adoraiioD, munedbtely (mug hiitt. Ati altar of beaten 
earth is rajjied in Uie centre of the leed-cncirdcd ellclQ^u^e,^ 
and the intersLiceti of the walls w^ell daubed with clay and soft 
earthy which speedily hardens. On one side of the altar in 
placed a litde fumare of dark aulhenwaie, and on the other a 
little haodmillT atich as is gaaeiaily ttsed in the East for grind¬ 
ing mcah together with a small quantity of charcoal. Close 
to the southern waJh a circular basin is now eicavated in the 
ground, about eight feet acrossp and from the river a short 
canal or channel is dug leading to it. Into this the water Hows 
from the stream, and soon fills the little reservoir to the brim. 
Two tiny cabins or huts, made alM of reeds and wickerwork, 
each just large enough to hold a single perEon, are then roughly 
put tc^ether, one by the aide of the basin of water, the other 
at the further extremity of the sou them waJh beyond the en¬ 
trance. The aecond of these cabins or huts k sacred to the 
Gufiswr^ or high priest of the Star-worshippersj and no lay¬ 
man ifi ever allowed to even so much as touch the walls with 
bis hands after It is built and placed In position. The door¬ 
way and window openings of the edifice are now hung with 
white curtains; and long before madnighh the hour at which 
the prayer-meeting commences, t!ie little JifiiMfta, or taber¬ 
nacle open to the sky, is Hnishtd and ready for ihe solemnity, 
" Toward midnight the Star-worshippets, men and womeni 
come slowly down to the Mhkkfut by the riverside. Each, 
as he or she arrives, enters the tiny wattled hut by the sauthem 
wall, disrobes, and bathes in the little cirmilar reservoir, the 
or priest, standing by and pronouncing over each the 
formula, d Mshma d hut madhkar tl^kh * 

(* The name of the living one^ the name of the living woid^ 
be remembered upon thee*). On emerging from the water^ 
each one robs him or herself in the raxfa^ the ceremonial 
white garments peculiar to the Star-worahippere, consisting of 
a tadr&^ a long while shirt reaching to the ground ; a namj&t 
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or stole roiiird the ncizk rolling to tlie knees ; a or 

girdle of woallcJi iriaterial j a square headpiece^ r^iatb- 

ing to the eyebrows; a or white over-nnEmdej and 

a. kanspfp, or Ituban, wound louiid the gaifpaa headpiece* of 
which one end is left hanging down over the shpaldcr. Pe¬ 
culiar sanctity attaches to the mr/ji, for the garmenta cotn- 
po&ing it aie those in which every Star-worshipper is burkd* 
and in which he believes he win appear for judgment before 
Avaiher in the nether world AfaitrpfM* Each one^ aa sdoei 
as he is thus attired^ crosses to the open space in front of 
the door of the tabernacle* and seats himself upon the ground 
there* saluting those present with the cuiitonaary Sepd 
^ Blissing be with thee*" and recdvmg in return the usual 
reply* AsipeiaA A'Mf ^ Blessing of the living one 

be with theep* 

f* ^rhe numbers increase as the hour of the ceremonial comes 
nearerp and by midnight there are some twenty rows of these 
while-robed figures^ men and womens tanked in orderly array 
facing the and awaiting in silent expectation the 

coming of the priests. A couple of farmides, lamp in hand* 
guard the entry to the tabernacle, and keep their eyes fixed 
upon the pointers of the Great Bear in the skyabo^^e. As 
soon as these attain the position indicating midnight, the priests 
give a signal by waving the lamps they hold* and in a few mo¬ 
ments the clergy of the sect march down in procession^ In 
front are four of the jAAandai^ young deacons, attired in the 
with the addition of a silk cap,^ or nnder the 

turban, to indicaie their mnk. Folio wing these come four 
/arfn/daj^ ordained priestB who have undergone the baptism of 
the dead. Each wears a gold ring on the little finger of the 
right hand, and carries a tau-shaped croffi of olive w^ood to 
show^ his standing. Behind the iarjnidffj comes the spiritual 
head of the sect, the Gansivra, a priest elected by his cob 
leagues who has made complete renunciation of the world and 
is regarded as one dead and in the realms of the btessed. He 
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is escorted by ^our other rteacoiis. One holds aloft tbe 
wooden hm-ao5S| known as sfw?* that symbol ijeea his 

religious office; a second h^sjs due ^Loed scriptures of the 
Slar-ttwshippersp the SiJra A'affat ** the grcai Order/' twq- 
thirds of which form the Liturgy of the Living and one-third the 
ritnal o-f the dead. The third of the deacons cards two live 
pigeons in a cage^ and the kst a measure of barley and of 
sesame seeds. 

** The procession morches ttuougli the tanks of the seated 
woishippos, who bend and kiss the garments of the GufiM^a as 
he passes near them^ The /armidffs guarding the entrance to 
the tabernacle draw back the hanging over the doorw^ay and 
the priests iUe inp the deacons and farmiden to right and Jef^j 
leaving the Gttnzivf^ standing done in the centre* in front of 
the eaithen altar facing the North Star^ Polaiis. llie sacred 
book Stifra is laid upon the altar folded back where the 

liturgy of the living is divided from the ritual of the dead. 
The high priest takes one of the live pigeons handed to him 
by a extends his Liands toward the Polar Star upoa 

which he fixes his eyts^ and lets die bird fly* calling aloud* 
raMa zWff kadmsija £/uha J£Jm£n 

Efruht' *In the mime of the living one, blessed be 
the primitive light* the anciemt light, the Divinity self-created/ 
The words* cle^ly enunciated within, are disllnctly heard by 
the worshippers withoutp and with one accord the white-robed 
figures rise from their places and prostnuc themselves upon the 
ground toward the North Star* on which they have silently 
been gazing. 

Noiselessly the worshippers resume their seated position op 
the ground outside^ Within the AfitAintit or tabmiaclep the 
Ga^srvr^f steps on one side, and his place is immediately taken 
by the senior priest, a who opens the SMra 

before him on the altar and Ijcgins to nad the SAirmA^iU^ 
* confession * of the sect, in a mfidulated chant, his voice 
rising and falling as he i^^ulsj and ever and anon temiinating 
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in a loud and ^eSIiDg Afshe^^ff Auifi eskmakAj^ A^Aafj 

* BLe^d be ihy imme, O aperoe of life/ which the congre- 
ganis withoui take up and repeat with bowed heads, ihcir 
hands covering tlieir eyes. 

“ WMIe the reading is in progress two other pnesis turiij and 
prepare the ^/ayaf, or high mystery* as they term their 
Cocnniunion, One kindles a charcoal fire in the earthenware 
stove by the side of the allMt and the other grinds small some ol 
the barky brought by the deacon. He then expresses some oil 
from the sesame secd> aad| mixing the barley meal and oil^ 
prepares a mass of dough which he kneads and separates Intc 
small cakes the sijfie of a two-shilbng piece. These are quickly 
thrust into or on the oven and baked^ the chanting of th( 
liturgy of the stiU proceeding with its steady sing* 

«song and responsep AfsAi?dit^ Adxu from outside* 

The fourth of the farmiEos now takes the pigeon left in the 
cage from the shJ^rtdff, or deanoPp standing near him* and cuts 
its throat quickly with a very shat'p knife, taking care that no 
blood IS lost. The UtUe cakes are then brought to him by his 
colleague^ and, still holding the dying pigicoii, he strains its 
neck Over ihefu in such a way that four drops faU on each one 
so as to form, the sacred or crosu Amid the continued 
reading of the liturgy, the cakes are carried round to the wor¬ 
shippers Outside by the two principal priests who prepared 
them^ who themselves pop them direct into the mouths of the 
members, with the words if’Aaf^* ^Marked 

be thou with the mark of the living onc.^ The four deacons 
Inside the Afi^AkttiX walk round to the rear of the altar and 
dig a little holcj in which the body of the dead pigeon is then 
buried. 

“ The chanting of the confession is now closed by the oflicii. 
ating fitnniiftrp and the high priest* the resuming hss 

former place In front of the Sacred Book^ begins the recitation 
of the ^ 'renunciation* of the dead, ever direct¬ 

ing his prayers toward the North Star, on which the gaze of 
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the worshipperfi ouuide cemtinuH fixed througbonl the wltok 
of the cefemoniai otKervg^ces md pruyers. This star is the 
O/ma d'iitwra^ Litendly "the world of light/ the primitive 
smu of the Star-worrshippefts* theogony* the paradise of the elect, 
and the abode of the pious hereafter, For three houis the 
reading of the *^rcniJi:iciatton ‘ by the high priest contmuiSj 
intemiptcd Onlyp ever and anoti, by the Aavi 

^Blessed be thy oaniEp' of the paitidpaiita seated oulside^ 
tiDdl, toward dawn, a loud and ringing Amt asA^rinJ^A am 
aitar/t ya Amith^r^ mind me of tliee^ mind thou of me O 
Avather," eomes from ihe month of the priestj and signaluses 
the termiriatian of the prayers. 

** Before the North Star fades fn the pale ashen grey of ap¬ 
proaching dawn, a sheep, penned aver night near the river^ is 
led inio the tabernacle by one of the four tMa^d&s for sacri¬ 
fice to Avather and his companion deity* Puthiel, It is a 
wether* for the Star-worshippers nc^ er kill cwts, or cal their 
flesh when killed. The animal is hud upon some reeds, its 
head west and its tail east, the GarrMn^a behind it facing the 
Star. He first pours water over his hands, then over his feet, 
the water bdng brought to hbn by a deacon^ One of the far- 
miiiaj takes up a pDsidaQ at his elbow and places his hand on 
the Gamipr^'r shouldeTH saying Am sAadd&Mt * l bear wit¬ 
ness/ The high priest bends towsrd the North StaTi draws a 
sharp knife from his left side, and* reciting the fcumiila, ‘In 
the name of Alaha* I*tnhid cremed thee, Hibd Sivo penniltcd 
thee, and it is I who slay thee,^ cuts the sheep's throat frem 
ear to car, and ahow:^ the blood to escape on to the matted 
reeds upon whicli the animal is stretched out. The four dea¬ 
cons go outside^ wash their hands and feet, then flay ll>e s-heep, 
and cut it into as many portions as there arc cdcnmuulcants 
Outside. The pieces art now distnbuted among the worship¬ 
pers, the pnests leave the tabernacle in the same order os they 
came, and with a porting benediction from the Cjffwre, As- 
d'kai Aaiti/aAAf. benisoa of the Li’^ing one attend 
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thee," the prajcT-mcclitlg tctininatcs, and the StjU-worshippm 
quietly return ta thdt hcimcs before ibe criiDsciD sun luis time 
to peep above the horizon/* 

^\1uE a luo^ric of ceremonies and what a muted oilt in this 
ri^'cr-b^kk prayer-meeting t The Sabeons of Anuira teU me that 
every minute |jaTticuUr U cnnectly described, and yet them¬ 
selves do not furnish the clew tn the maze. Kere one sera 
juduismp Iskin and Christianity^ as it were engrafted on one 
old Chaldean trunk. Gno^dcismi star-worship^ haptismsj love- 
feastr sacrifice, onuthomancy and what not in one coofurioup 
The pigeon sacrifice closely corresponds outwardly to that of 
the Mosaic law ooncerning the cloansing of a leper and bis 
belongings and U perhaps homo wed from that soiiice/ But 
how Anti-Jeiiish is the partaking of blood and the star-worahip/ 
The cross of blood seems a Christian deraentp as do& ndsio the 
comm union of bfead , but from a New Testament standpoint 
this ifi in discord with all that precedes. 

Nerenheless a complete system of dogma lies behind this 
curious cult and one can never undcTStand the latter without 
the former^ Sabeamam is a / and it has such a 

mass of sacred literature that few have ever had the patience to 
examine even a port of it. The Sidra or Greai Bqok^ 

bolds the first place. The copy I examined contains over five 
hundred large quarto pages of tc:tl divided into two partSj a 
** right” and a 'Ueft hajid testament; they begin at diflw- 
ent ends of the book and (hey are bound Eogether M that when 
one reads the the testament b tij3«lde-dowD+ 

The other imat for the Great Book is Gf/tsa^ TreoHure. It is 
from tbia treasiufe-house that we chtefiy gather the dcmcnia of 
their cosmogony and mythology/ 

^ Leviiicai xiv- 4-7, 49-55- ■ Cf Jiih xkxL sS-aS. 

■ The first prifitHi ftnd Emulated of tli« SiOr^ wa by 

MniJl. Norberg t CopeDhcKtis^ 1815-16}, but it ii iaid to be » dcfecti™ 
ihnl ll ii qmte usdcif criOoJIy i fftmuDTui rcyrtidbced the l^iii MSS. la 
twu Tolitttici it LfipdCk tSfij- fleiiiles the Su^a l^ere i^rci 
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First of idl things Peia Ribba the great Abyss. With 
him “Shining ether'"and the Spint of Glory (Afa/ia 
form SL primal triajdp sknilar to the Goostic and ancient Acca.- 
dian triads. Kessler goes so fur as to say that it is the same. 
Fftain Mana Raba who is the king of light, enianates Vtirdam 
the great Jordan. (This U mi element of Gnosticism) 
Manu Rabba called into being the first of the KOtis^ Frimal Lifep 
or Nayyi This is really the chief ddty of the Sabeans, 

and aU their prayers begin by Ln^king him. From him again 
proceed secondary emanations^ FiiAtnHiOT (j. e.p Jdh of heaven) 
and mKSenger of life. IFiis Uuer is the media¬ 

tor of their systenip and from him aU those that accept his medi^ 
ation are cahed Afarr^^f. Y itshamim was punished for attcitipt- 
ing to raise himself above Primal Lights and now rules the world 
of inferior light. Monda sdll rests in the bosom of Primal 
light'' John h iS)p and had a series of incarnations begin¬ 
ning with Abel {Hibil) and ending with John the Baptist l 
Besides all these there is yet a third life called 'AteeAst^ho 
created the bodies of x\.dam and Eve^ but could no< give them 
spirit or make them stand upright If the Babylonian trinity 
or triad has its conntErport in the Mund^en /Vra, Ayar and 
ATafta then Afutufa Ffnyy^ is clearly nothing but the 

old Babylonian Marduk (Merodach)* RrstboTTii mediator and 
redeemer. the first incarnation of ilanda, also has a 

contest with darkness in the underworld even as Marduk with 
the dragon Tlamal. 

The Sabean underworld has its score of ruleiSp among others 
these rank firHt i Z^rfijy^ Zarfani^, Afag, Ga/^ 

Anatan and /km, with heUs and vestfbnl)^ in plenteous eon- 

Siiirei fC yirjt^4 or Book of SL John, ftkp aillen DrsxiAi d 
cooneof the King) i The DhpurM The A^£ihHaiir^ nr book of vubl 

and lasEp bat soE IcMt, the books of ihc sodim; called As^r 
Except for the porHon of tbe Sidra A^aMa found in Bnndfe 

eenily pnblUbed jAr£imf^Li^rAt (1on of the ^bovc Mill eweil 

ctUicdl iludy juiEi eUiling. 
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ftisiob. Hibil descends hexvi and &om the fointb vestibule 
carries away the femaJe devil the daiigbter of Kin_ lliia 
Ruhar R^ter affirms^ \& really an anti-Chrisdan parody of 
tbe Holy Spiritp but from convei^tlDq with the Sabeans 
I cannot bdiore thia to be true. By her own son Ur 
Ruha becomes the mother of all the planets and signs of the 
zodiac* These are the source and controllers of all evil in the 
world and must therefore be propitiated. But the sky and 
fixed stars axe pure and clear, the abode of Light. The 
central son is the Polar Star, with Jewelled crown standing be¬ 
fore the door of Abalhurp or ^■'lather of the splendors/* 
These " splendor^‘‘asons, or pritnary manifestations of del ty^ 
arc said to number three hundred and sirty,^ (a Semitic way of 
expressing timny)(. with names borrowed from the Parsec 
angeloltigy (Zoroastrianism). Hie hLmdiEans ooiosEdef all the 
Old Testament saints except Abel and Seth false prophets 
(Gnostici^).' True religion was professed by the ancienl 
Egyptians, who, they say, were their ancestor^. Another false 
prophet was Visha dfarkiAa (Jesus Christ), who was in fact 
an incarnation of the planet Mercmy, John the Baptist, 
VaJiyaf appeared forty-two years before Christ and was 
really an Incarnation of Manda as was HibiL He bap¬ 
tised at Jordan, and, by mistake also administered the rite to 
Jesus. 

About aoo A. Dr, they say, there came into the world 60^000 
sainis from Pharaoh*s host and took the place of the Man- 
dseans who had been extirpated, fs not this a possible aJ- 
Insion to the spread of the Gnostic heresy and tbe coaicscence 
of certain Gnostics with the then Sabean community ? They 
say that their high priest then bad hb rr^dence at DamsESCUs; 

" 5re Lbe Mstary af Gndshc tcachiiig^ tspecinlly thut of the OphtEti 4nd 
SelhjaiiL All the evil chmmcEcn ill die Olii Testomeat, wiih Cain at 
their bead, were &ct fcirtb ms spEnhml herocfi. Judis iMriot wm t^pre- 
lentnl u jlIqdc knawiiig tbe tnuth. 1 ildd no l«rj£e pccetzul the Ktpent 
is the SabcaB ; thi% may he DtherwUNE feCCQoiittd roc 
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that is, their centre of religion iras between Alejcandria and 
Antioch^ die two bcIiodIs of GDasdosm. 

Mohammcil, erasrding to their sj^stem, was the last false 
prophet^ but be was divinely kept bt^di hanDing thcio, and 
they Aonrished to sack an extent that at the f±ne of ttie Abba- 
sides they had four htttidred centres of worship in Babylonia. 

Ihc Mands^an priesthood has three grades^ fiirmids or 
iii'amida disct[rlc " or baptim "(*' deacons 
and the Gtiftzirra ("high priist," HleraHy the keeper of the 
Ginza Cf Great Boot), The late Ganxlvra was Sheikh YahyaK 
a TTTiJin of puts and wetl-versed to their Utettitttire, who long 
liveii at Suk-e3-Shiuk.l1. Their present high priest ii called 
Sheikh Sahti and was at one lime imprisoned at Bnsrah on 
charge of fomenting a rebellion of the Arab tribes near Kurna 
at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 

'fhe Sabeans observe six great feasts beside their weekly 
sabbath (Sunday). One of the feasts celebrates the victory of 
Abel m the world of darkness^ ancNthet the drowning of 
Pharaoh^B amny^ but the ohtef fcastp /^aN/sha, is one of Bap^ 
tism. It is observed io summer, and all Sabeans are obliged 
to he baptized by sprinkling three tbnes a day for five days, 
"^Phe regular Sunday baptisms by immeraon in nmning water 
are largely voluntary and mjeritorious: these latter comspand 
to the Mcslem laws of purifications and take place afier touch¬ 
ing a dead body, the birth of a child* marriage^ etc. 

The moral of the Sabeans Is that of the Old Testament 
in nearly every particular. Polygamy is allowed to the extent 
of five wives, and is even recommended in the Sidra Kabba 
but ia seldom indulged in. They do not citcumebe} this is 
important, proving that they are not of Arab origim They 
have iw holy places or churches except those wc htt%’e described 
which are built for a single night on the riverside. 

The story that they go on pilgrimage to Karan * and visit 
the Pyramids as the tomb of Seth ^ is apparently a myth. They 
* Gibbon. ^ Kcrviu 
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fdcDdly to Christmna of all sects itnd love to pve the im¬ 
pression that because they honor the Baptist they arc more 
closely Telatffd to tis than are the Jews and hloslems. Of 
course they deny that they do not accept Jeans as a true 
Pfophett as they do all those other arudea of their bdiefi 
which they deem wisest or safest to keep asncealed. 

All our investiguiioiis end as we beg^, by Coding that the 
Sabeans “ worship that which they know not,*^ aiid profess a 
creed whose origin is hidden from them and whose elcrocntSp 
gathered from the four comers of the earthy aie as diverse as 
they are iocongruouB. Who is able to classify these el em e nt s 
or among so much heterogeneous d^^ris dig down to the ongi- 
ml foundations of the structure? If we couldt would we not* 
as in so many other cases* come back to Babylcicift and the 
monuments? 
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£A^V CMll&TlAJ^rTV IN ARABIA 
« Aod wnie fell tlwrEH,"““A/fl«Ara jdii 7- 

wliilc men bia enemy enmt kdA sowed IatcI tmong tbc 

whol ud wenl IleB' wny, Hat when the Mule wna spnuig np luid bmttght 
ftnrth limt then appceicd the tnm alaa. So the servuils or the honse^ 
Imlder came and said EinED him^ Sir^ didii not; thna sow good seed in Ihy 
ficldT^ from whence ihcn h"fh it taresy Hc said onln thenir An enemy 
hath done siii. 

TT m recorded 1 q the Acts of the apostles thM Arabians, 
or Arabian poselytes^ were present at the Jewish feast of 
FentKdSL We mtist therefore go hKuck ta ApostoUe tunes to 
find the hegmuingi of Chrisdanhy In ArabiiL Wl^ether these 
Arabians were from the northern part csf the pcoinstjk border¬ 
ing on SyriAj Jrom the douuninns df the Arabian lung Haieth 
(Aretos), or came as Jewish proselytes from distant Jewish cd* 
onics of Yctiicn,H must ever remaui iincertaiD+ Ih any case 
they doubtless carried hack to their homes something of the 
Pentecostal tnessage or blessing. The New TslamenL refer¬ 
ences to Arabia arc not discaanected and tiniqnei but stand In 
dose&t relation to the whole Old Tetament tevelation of Gdd's 
dealings with Ishmael and his descendants. 

In Paul's letter ta the Galatians,^ be writes, ** Neither went 
I lip to lerusajena to them which were apiosdes before me ; but 
I went to Arabia, and retumed again unto lHainascus."' What 
did the great apostle to the Centiles do in Arabia ? A con¬ 
sideration of this question will give us a better standpomt to 
review the later rise of Christianity not only in North Arabia^ 
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but in Nqnin aod Yemen. *'A of thick darkness," says 
LIghtfoot, “ hangs over St. Paul's visit to Arabia.’* The par¬ 
ticular part of Arabia visited, the length of his stay, the motive 
of his going, the route taken and what he did there,—^aJJ is left 
untold. We can draw the map and tell the story of all but the 
first great journey of the apostle. Certainly the first journey 
of the new Saul of Tarsus cannot have been without some great 
purpose. The probable length of his stay, which is by souib 
put at only six months, but which may have been two years,^ 
would also indicate some importance in the event. 

Visions and revelations to this Elijah and Moses of the new 
dispensation there may have lieen white he tarried in the des¬ 
ert, but it is scarcely probable to suppose that at this critical 
juncture in early church history so long a time should have 
been occupied with these only. TTiciTfore, we find the earliest 
commentatots of the opinion that Paul's visit to Arabia was his 
first missionary jooroey, and that he ■■ conferred not with flesh 
and blood," bm went into Arabia to preach the gospel' “ See 
how fervent was his soul," says Chrysostom, " he was eager to 
occupy lands yet untillcd, he forthwilh attacked a barborous 
and savage people, choosing a life of conflict and much toil ” 
The idea that Paul went to preach nmnediaiely after his con- 
version is natural; and that be should, as the Gcndte apostle, 
seek first that race which was also a son of Abraham and heir 
of many Old Testament promises and whose tt[iresentatl¥es 
were present at Pentecost, is not impinobable. 

But if Paul went to Arabia and preached the gospel, where 
and to whom did he go ? A certain reply to thssc questions is 

t Gtl. t tfl i Acft U, 9. *5- 

iMiiny Oihen, iMludine Hilniy, Jewiut, TliMdofet and She OetaiBin- 
iia ctBiimenlatort are atiti(4 by Rawliuson f Sc PWul in PMuascui and 
Alabin, p. !»8), la hold Ihe Spiaion. TortEr, ftut aljjne of mudem 
wrifErt, piit» forth ihe same view ift bU « Five Veers ia UiuDMCns," and 
supposes that Paul's sneeena was fire*t enough to prwwkc tin hoslility of 
Arelu Bfid TT'vIt* lum join the latEf pefsepition. 
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unittAiiiablc since revektioii is siknC, but {%) llie place was 
most probably the Sinaitic peniiisylnf or [he region of Sinai 
(Rawlinson). (3) There Is more than one reason to hold 
with Jerotne and later writers that he went to a tribe where hts 
mission was unsuccessful as regards visible risuldL (3) Tbc 
only people of the desert theiip as now, were Arab Bedouin * 
and ^ the probability that Paul &ho knew thdr life and cut^ 
tomsi Robertson Smith gives a conous lUnstrarjon In an allusion 
tD Gaiatioii& vi. 17^ w^hen speaking of tattoo marks in religion. ^ 

Now was there an Arab tribe in the days of Paul, in the re¬ 
gion southwest of Damascus* to whom a mii^ionary came with 
a new and strange uiKiSage which was not favorably received* 
mid yet whom and whose message those Arabs could not forget? 

We find a curiou!$ legend taken up with other nomad debris 
into the niacktrom of Mohammed’s multerln^ that may help 
to answer the queadonH It k about the Nebi Salih or gcxxl 
prophetp"' who came to the people of llianiud,* and whose 
person and mission Is as much a myjrtery to Moslem commen- 
Utors as Paul’s visit to Arabia is to us. EuTupean critics sug¬ 
gest his identity with Shclah of Genesis xip 13 I but etymology 
and chroEology both aJTord the most meagre basis. Palmer offers 
a theory that Nebi Salih is none other than the righteous 
prophet ** Moses; * but the difficulty is that this puts the 
legend too far back b history. It is not probable that the 
people of Thamud ** hewed out mountains into housesr" such 
as arc found to-day oa early as m the days of Masts. Nor does 
Old Testament indicate a lime when Moses went to Arabs with 
a Divine message. Moreover, die l^cnd is ondeiuly a/pfif/ 
one that came to the tnowleilge of Mohammed* or it would 
have been better known to him who borrowed K> largely from 
the former prophets; and if it is a legend* it is uo£ a 
legend of Motses^ for he is mentiemed more than seventy'seveu 

Klnekip jithtI MimiBgic m Early Arabia," p. 314. 

^ Kamn+ Sojob viL 71, 

* Deceit til tfac Exodus* p. 50* 
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riinrg in tlie Koran, and his sttiry was well known in Arabia, 
at least as far as Yetiteo, 

The pith of the legend underlies the hark; wliat says the 
Koran? Nehi SaJib came as a -'brother, " ’ and said, "0, 
my people, worship God. Ye have no Gcsd but Him.* There 
has come to you an evident sign Erom yom Lord.* • 

And remember how He made you vicc-ri^enu after *Ad, and 
stablished you in the earth . ■ - and remember the bene¬ 

fits of God.* Said the chiefs of these who were big with pride 
from amongst hii pe^plt (Pharisees or Jews lioin Damascus ?J 
to those who believed amongst them. Do ye know that Salih 
is sent from his Lord? (r, f., his Lord is not your true God). 
They said, iYe do believe in that with which He « sent, 
(gospel?) “Said those who were big with pride, Verily, in 
what ye do believe we disbelieve." The passage is again 
aignificaoti " And he turned away from them (back to Damas¬ 
cus?) and said, O, my people, 1 did preach unto you the mes¬ 
sage of my Lord,* and I gave you good advice, but yc love not 
sincere odvisen,." Docs not this story haw points of contact 
with what might have been the experitmces of a man like Paul 
among such a people? 

ITic fact that there is a so-callcd tomb of Kcbi Salih at El 
Watiyeh (Palmer) does not weigh much for or against any 
theory as to the identity of the prophet. Arabia has tombs of 
Job (HI the Uppm Euphrates, of Eve at Jiddah, of Cain at 
Aden, and of other •'prophets" where there ia a demand for 
it. But it is interesting to learn from the teamed author erf 
77 m Desert of the Exodus : The origin and history of Nehi 
Salih is quite unknown to the present Bedouin inhabitants, but 
they nevertheless regard him with more national vctieration 
than even Moses himself." If revered more than Moses, 
why not was he later than Moses— grrater than Moses—even 
Saul of Tarsm f Whether this theory be only far-fetched at 

■ AcSs mL 36. stji, zg, *A4:ti ivl\. it* 

^ itLL * Antsf XK. Sta* 
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wbcther It has confirEnatron In the early spread of Chiistlaiuiy 
in North Arabia the sci[uel cnay show. 

Historical Chiistiaiiity In ArahJa had two centreSi so that the 
study of its early rise and projgress takes us hist to the tribes 
ftuthest noith^ in the kingdoms of Hirah and Ghossaii and then 
to fertilE Yemen and Ngran* 

Despite the gto^lh of the Roman Etnpiie eastward id the 
days of Fompey, the Arabs pf Syria and Falmyn retained their 
independence and resisted all encroachment. Under Odenathuj 
the Palmyrene kingdom flourished, and reached the zenith of 
its power under bis wife and successor, the celebrated Zenobia. 
She was defeated by Aumlian^ and Palmyra and its dependencies 
became a piDvince of the Roman Empire, It is oatuml there¬ 
fore to expect that Chiisdaiuty was Lntrtiduced into this regiop 
at an early perindH Such was the case- Agbartis, so cele¬ 
brated in the annals of the early churchy was a prince of the 
territory of Edessa and ChristLanity hud made some progress in 
the desert in the little of Ajiiobiias,^ Bishops of Bostra, in 
Northwest Arabia (not to he confounded with Bu5rah)j are 
mentioned as having been present at the Nicene council (315 
A. D,) with five other Arabian bishops.* nie Arabian historians 
speak of the tribe of Ghassan as attached to the Christian faith 
centuries before the HegiroH It was of this tribe that the 
proverb became corrent: ** They were lords in the days of ig¬ 
norance and stars of Islam/' They held sway over the desert 
east of Palestine and of Southern S^Tia* The name of Mavia 
or Muariah is nieutioncd by ecclcriasticaJ writers as an Arab 
queen who was converted to the faith and in consequence 
formed an alliance witli the emperor and accepted a Chiistiao 
Bishop, named Moses, ordained by the priinaic of Alexandria. 
Her conveiaion took place about a. p, 372. Thus we find 
that the progress of Christianity Increased in proportion as ihe 
Aial>5 became more intimately connected whh the Romans. 

^ Wriehri » EatI^ ChriitiADity in 
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Ail uDfortuiiaEe circumstAiice for tibe progress of Chrisila^Uy 
iti Konh Arabia was Its locatioD belU'ceti the rival iKJwers of 
Xomc and Persia. It a sort of bu&r^'StaEe and snfierEd 
from both sidesi. The Persiaii monarchs persecuted the 
Christian Arabs and one of their Arab allies, a pAgatij called 
Kaamajit forbade all intercourse with Chiistiansj^ on the port 
of his subjects* This edict we are told ^ was occasioned by 
the success of the eiamplc and preaching of Simeon Stylitrs, 
the pillar saintT celebrated in Tennyson^s picture-poem. This 
desert-friar who was himsdf an Arab by birth* was a preacher 
after the heart qf the stem, austeiep half-^IErved Bedouin. His 
fame jjpread even into far-olF Arabia Tdisu" The fitem edict 
of Naaman was withdrawn* however, and he hifflseJf was only 
prevented from embracing the faith by his fear of the Posmn 
king. 

Among the hist monks to preiich to the nomad tribes was 
Euthymius who seems to have been a medical missianaiy ward¬ 
ing miracles of healing among the ignorant Bedouins. One of 
the converted Arabs* Aspebetns* took I he n&me of Peter* was 
** consecrated by Juv'enalg patriarch of Jcnisalcinj and be¬ 
came the hrst bishop of the tribes in the neighborhood of 
Southern Palestine, 

The progress or even the existence of Christianity in the 
kingdom of Kirah seems to have been always uncertain as It 
was dependent an the favor of the Khosn>cs of Peista. Some 
of the Arabs at Mirah and Kufa were Christian as early as 
A. D. One of the early converts, Noman abu Eainus, proved 
the sincerity of his feith by melting down a golden statue of 
the AmbLm Venus, worshipped by his tribe, and by distribut¬ 
ing the proceeds among the poor. Many of the tribe foUow'ed 
his example and were baptiied.* To understand the im- 
J Wright, p. yj. 

*The ktest Tcmon of his life 13 ly NQhkke in his SkeEiches huni 
Efl^ru History.^' (Londca, t!^a> 

^ Wright, p- 144- 
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parunce of ihis spre^ of ChristiinLiy in North Arabia we 
tttiisL ftiticEDber timt this was the age of CAtavaiui and not of 
davigaiion. Palmjfra, the centre of the trade from the Persian 
Gulf, owed its impcntance SJit .1 power to the trans-Antbian tradic 
with Persia and the East. Irak and Mesopotamia were then 
a part of Arabia and were ruled by Arabian dynasties. 

It was in Southwestern Arabia, however, that Chri^anity ex¬ 
erted even greater power and made still larger conquests. We 
cannot but wish that the story of its success, trials and extinction 
had been gi^-eo us in some purer form with more of the gospel 
and less of ecdcsiasticisin. Had that early Christianity been 
gold instead of glitter it would not have perished so easily in the 
furnace of persecution or disappeared so ntterly before the 
tornado-bla^ of Mann 

The picture of the Christian church of this period (333-^9^ 
A, n.) na drawn by CalthfiiL historians is dark indeird. “More 
and more the church become assimilated and conformed to the 
world, church discipline grew lax, and moral decay made rapid 
progress. Passionate contentianii^ quArrcIs and Schisms among 
bishops and clergy filled also public life with party-strife, ani- 
iDO&ity and hittemesa. The immoraljty of the court [joisaned 
the capital and the provinces. Savagery and licentiousness 
grew tampann ^ ^ , Hypocrisy and bigotry took the plart 

of piety among tho&e who strove after something higher^ while 
the masses consoled themselves with the refirartion that every 
man could not be a monk. , * . 71 ie shady side of this 

period Is dark enough but a bright side and noble peisonagcs 
of deep piety, moral camstness, resolute denial of self and the 
world are cerminty not wanting/' ^ Not only was religious life 
at a low level in all parts of Christendom bnt heresies were 
continually springing up to disturb the peace or to introduce 
gigantic erroTs. Arabia was at one time called " the mother 
of hereJiies,*" The mest flagrant ejtample was that of the Cob 
lyridkns, in the fourth century, which consisted in a heathen- 

* liurti' " Churcb tUslnry, ^ VoL L, p, jSfi. 
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ish distortion of maiiolatry. C&kts were offersd lo ihc Holy 
Virgin^ as In heaihen times tp Ceres. 

At wkai time Ckristiatiky was introditced into Arabia 
FcSijE La uncertam. This part of Arabia was in a measure shut 
off from ihe w orld of the Rotnans nutil the expedkiou of ^ius 
GaJlus. Before the coming of Chiistiaiuty the Yemenites were 
either idolaters or The large numbers of Jews in 

Yemen wris an addiuonal obstaelt to the early spread of the 
faith as they were aiway^i bitterly hostile to the fmssionarics. 
The legend that St* Bartbolonicrw preached in Yemen on hia 
way to India need not be esmaidered i nor the more probable 
one of Frumcntius and his success as first bishop to Htmyar^ 
In the reign of CoostantiuE, Theopbilus, the deacon of Nico- 
media, a z e alous AriaPi^ was sent by the emperor to attend a 
magnificent embassy to the conrt of Him^'ar and is said to have 
prevailed on the Arabian king to embrace Christianity, He 
built three churchei in different parts of Yemen, at Zaphar, 
Aden and Sana^ aa well as at Honnui in the Persian Gulf. No 
less than four bishoprics were stablished and the tri bes of Rabia 
Ghassan^ and Kodaa were won to the faith. Ihn KJialikanp the 
Arabian historianp enumerates as Christian tribes^ the Bahrehi 
Tanoukh and Taglab. in Nejrau, north of Sanaj and ^ athnb 
there were also Christians. 

Arabian idoliaiiy was very tolerant and afforded tbrtiughoul 
the third and fonrth centuries an equally safe asylum to the 
^^ersccuted ZoroastrLans^ Jews and Christians who settled Ln 
variaus parts of the Penmsula, Tlie kings of Mimyar were 
themselves idolalera but allowed every other sect greai fireedom, 
including thF Chriiitlajiis+ But no sooner did the foUowErs of 
Judaism gain power than persecution began. About the year 
5^0^ Dzu Nowass^ ruler of Himyar, revolted against hia lord 
the Abyssinian kingj Elesbaan^ and^ instigated by the }f:w% 
began to persecute the Chnstijuiis* All who refitsed to renounce 
their faith were put to death witbout respect-of age or scs^ and 
the \dlkgcs of Nejran were given over to plunder. I^ge pits 
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were ditg, filled with fuel, and many ihousands of monks and 
viigina woe cqmmitti^d to the fiame^. 

Speedy pimi^linicnt, howevetp mertook Uzu Nowasa when 
the Abybiinian hosts Yemen, The ChrisUan coo- 

qticrtjrs avenged the maEsacre on its perpetrators, the Jewe^ 
with heathen futy. The whole fertile tract was once more sl 
scene of bloDdahed and dev^tation. The churches built before 
the days of Dzu Kowa^iE were again rebuilt m the aite of their 
rums and new bishops were appointed in place of the iifiarl^fs. 
A short* though desperate* dvil war, lesulting in the prOiClama- 
tion of Ahraha as king of Yemen, did not disturb the steady 
growth of Christianity. Paying tribute only to the Abyssiman 
crown, and at peace with all the Arab tribes, Abraha was loved 
for his justice and moderation by all his subjects and idoJlKed 
by the Christians for his burning zeal lo their religion. Ijirge 
numbers of Jews, convinced by a public dispute and a miracle 
at Dhafar, were l^plized. Many Idolaters were added lo the 
church j new schemes of benevolence were inaugurated j the 
foundations were being laid for a magnificent rathedraJ at 
Sana; in short Christian Yemen seemed at the dawn of its 
Golden Age in the year 56J a, p, 

llrTiat delayed its coming atid how did the power of Abraha 
lose its prestige? The story is gleaned from Moslem and 
Christian writers ; it is the last sad chapter in the short history 
of early Christianity in Arabia and the preface to the chronicles 
of Islam. So imponaut is It considered that the a)TiDp^i3 of it 
E embodied in the Koran for the perpetuid delight of Moslcras. 
(Surah of the Elephant,) 

In the early t^| of the year 568, the caravans of Arabs, which 
came along !he Icvd rosil leading from RhcidQ, bordered with 
rich vineyards and fig-orchards, stopped, on eittcriBg Sana, be¬ 
cause of a crowd that stood giulng at a large piece of parchment 
nailed on theside waJ! of the entrance to the city. It was a royal 
proclamation written in large Himyaritic lettets, A townstnan 
in the long dress gf a public teacher stood before it and read 
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aloud to the mode/ crowd that pau^ as they camt to morning 
market from the neighboring villagis. Stately camds, bearing 
huge Icxads of dates, were urged by their drivers, who good- 
humoredly ejtuhatigcd greetings with their Christian brethren j 
donkeys, nearly hidden between baskets of lustioiis grapes^ 
jostled a group of Jewish money-changers sitting in the gate ; 
a scrore of women, dark-cyDd and in picturesque peasant dress, 
were tarrying their empty gerbies to the welb—but one and all 
mm^ed with curiosity^ stood for a moment to listen. 

The presbyter, for such he was, read as follow's : 

** 1, Ibrahap by the grace of God and Jesus Christ our Sav- 
lour, king of VemcD, taking counsel and advice of the good 
Gregentius, bishop of Dhafarp and having completed the build- 
ing of the cathedral to the glory of God and in memory of our 
victory over the idolaters, do now and hereby proclaim that ail 
the Arab tribes who annually visit the heatheu shrine at 
Mecca, are expected lo tease going thither and to come with 
their caravans of merchandise to worship the true God, on a 
shorter and more convenient Journey to our magnificent church 
at Sana^ the capital, on penalty of a levy to be put by me on 
all caiavans of tribes that refuse to obey this proclamaiinu^ 
And be it fnrthermore known to all the tribes of Korcish. 

. - The reader was rudely interrupted by a party of 

Bedouin who drove Lhcir dromedaiies right through the gate 
and up the street with such fury that some of the crowd barely 
escaped being nm over. 

It is a troop of those accUTsed Kenanehs/* said Ibn Cbosa 
to his companion. They were bom without manners^—wild 
asses of the desert ** Yes/" answered the others and who 
insult onr good king with their nickname of El Ashram,—the 
split nosed,—because of the scar that remains since his en¬ 
counter with the heathen Aryal/* such as these, x 4 bood, 
do not obey this latest order from oitr Christian king, we'll try 
the spears of my Modariies^ and then woe betide their cara^iins 
of serim and their fertile palms. Kot aJl die three hundred 
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gods of the Ka^beb could save them from the rightcmia wmth 
of Abraim.'' 

'llte uew cathedralp whose rtimed fouudatioTis yet testify a$ 
to 1(5 she and solid itjrv had been cmi^pletcd for some cuontliSj 
and od the morroBf (he good bi5ho[> was s^xpected from Dha^r 
to preach to the crowds that thronged Yemenis capital at the 
feast. This jw more strangers than ever before crowded the 
markets^ many were comcp in obedience to the pioclamationi 
even from distant Vathiib and from beyond Kejnm, to engage 
In cotiiimcixe and religion at onetj’—the universal custom of 
the Axahfi. The autumn laiDS were over and a fre^h breeze 
from Jebel Nokiim mcjreascd the cold^ felt by such strangejs 
especijdly, as came for the first time from the hot coaii lo an 
elevation of jj,ooq feet 

Night fell on the towers and palaces of Sanar and there was 
no light in the streets except that of stars shining with northern 
brilliancy from between drifting clouds. Jnst before midnight* 
a solitary Arab hurried along one of the nanow paths^ too nar¬ 
row to be called a street, which Jed from the caravaiiseri to the 
chnrch. His face and form were wtapped in a long sheep¬ 
skin cloak p but his erect bemingt vigorous step, and the carv-ed 
sOver handle of the curved dagger, ba]f bidden in his belt, be- 
trayed one of the Kcnaneh tdbe. Stealthily looking around, 
he stopped before one of the windows of the cathedrallifted 
himself to the granite ledge, dextrously used his dagger to re¬ 
mote one of the large panes of talc stone (still used in aQ Saua)^ 
and jumped inside. He lingered only a few moments, came out 
as he went iiij and hurried off toward the way of the North gate. 

On the morrow a cry arose fronn the early worshippers, car¬ 
ried on the lips of every Chrlstko in Hsina, till U echoed 
tiuough market and street: “ AdraAart fAwrcA /w 
Dung is on the altar, and the holy cross is smeared with ordure I 
Tis the work of the accursed Kenaneh—the signal of revolt 
for the idolaters of the North J There tumult in Ssma, 
In vain Gregentius endeavored to quiet the populate by bis 
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el{ 3 qtjciice. Adding fuel to the cam* the ugws on the 

sajue da)' of ihe ilefeiit of the .Modsiiitis and the death of Ibn 
Choza, whoEii the king had sent on an eipeditScn to a rebel¬ 
lious tribe in Wady Duua^Lr. Abmlia's wmtli was donbly in- 
damed by the profanation of his church and the death of 
captain r He publicly vowed to aiinihilate the idolatiDus 
Koreish, as welt aa the Xeaaneh, and to demolish thdr temple 
at Mecca^ Before oightfoU that vow was the rallying-cry in the 
soldJm' quarter and the toast m every Jewiih wine shop of Sana, 

The expc<iition was soon on its way* Abraha mde foreitiost, 
seated on his milk-white elephant, caparisoned with plates of 
gold. On hijs head was a liumi cap covered with gold end- 
broidery, and bom which descended foor chains. He wore a 
loose tunic covered with pearls and Yemen akeek stone^ over 
his usual dress ] while his omscular arms and short neck were 
almost hidden with bracelets and chains of gold in the Abys¬ 
sinian pattern ; for anus he had a shield and spears. After him 
came a band of musickoSp and then the nobles and warrioTs, 
under command of the raJiant Kais. Than him no better 
lender could have been chosen^ Mourning the untimely death 
of his brother^ Ibn Choza^ slain by the treacherous arrow of 
Orwa, he sought a petsonaJ revenge even more than the honor 
of his religion and his king, and was prepared to risk all in 
fulIiUmeiit of the expedition* The anny,^ increased by volun¬ 
teers at every idlloge on th«r route, by forced marches oi^er 
two hundred miles of itiountdn road, reached Jebel Orra, weary 
and foolsore* What is only a usual journey to the Bedouin of 
the North, was a succession of hardships to the Yemen tEDope^ 
accustomed os they were to moiuitaln air, plenty of water and 
the rich fertility of thdr nature valleys. No Ics did the herd 
of elephants suffer from the fatigue of distance and the scarcity 
of pasturage and water. Every day the advance was made 
with Increasing difficulty. 

Meanwhile the Korei^h had not been idle^ Rumor nerver 
runs foster than In the desert. All those who loved Mecca^ 
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that oldest historic centre of all Wcaicm Arabia^ rallied tg the 
standard of the Koreisk. It was the Kaabap with its three 
hnndied and sixty idols, against the Cross. No sooner was 
Abrahams approach known^ than Dm Nefrer^ Ibn Habib and 
other chiefs at the head of the tribes of Hamedan and Che- 
thamah gathered to oppose the advance^ A desperate coaSict 
followed, but the camels were lightened at the sight of the 
elephants conld ±h desert Arabs withstand an assault of 
such large numbers. 

The news of defeat struck the Koreish with the greatest eon- 
stemation, and Abd-ul-Mutalib, grandfather of the future 
prophetj who was guardian of the Kaabs look council with all 
the chiefs of the allies. A swift messenger was sent to Abraha 
olTefing a third part of the wealch of all Hejae as a ransom for 
the sacred Beit TJllah- The king, however, was indesciblet and 
his followers cried t "" Vsigeaxice for the desecrated Cross m 
our sanctuary t No ransom from the idolatm! Down with 
the Kaaba 1 ” Finally Abd-ubMutaiib himself came to seek 
audience. He was admitted to Abniha's ponesence and honored 
with a seat by his side ; but Arab tradition says he came only 
to ask about the loss of same and told Abraha that the 

Lord of the Kaaba would defend it himself J (Such sublime 
faith does Moslem traditioo put into the mouth of the prophet's 
ancestors, even though the aaachrouisrn proves its falseho^.) 

On the following day Kais led the advance through the nar- 
tow valley that leads i tito the city. Here a grievous surprl-se 
awaited the host of The Elephant. To suppletnenl the faith 
of Abdulmuttalib, the Arabs laid in ambush, and before day- 
dawn every one qf the Koreish had occupied his place on the 
heights on either side of ihe pass, hidden behind the rough 
masses of boulder and trap that to this day make the whole 
hillside a natural battery^ No sooner had the elephants and 
tbeir riders entered the defilep than a shower of rocks and 
Stones was incessantly poured upon them by their aegai|afif^^ 
The unwieldly animal^ owl with Sight and paiHj trampled 
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the irauncled to and ccnfusion was fallowed by headlong 

flight, although the unequal con(e5l lasted untU sunset. It was 
the Thennopytse of Arabb.n idotany, forcvct afcet celebra.ted 
in the Koran chapter of TA^ The battle affords a 

miracle, however, to the Moslem commentator by the easy 
dtauge of a vowel * whkh rnake^ tniraculous birds with 
kidb^tones in thdr beaks God's avengers, instead of the 
** camel-troops *' of the Koreish. Two months after the victory 
that prophet was born whose character and career sealed the fate 
of early ChHstianity in Arabia, alrady decided on the fatal day 
whcTi Abraha mounted his elephant and left Sana for revenge. 

The divisioii of the Northern tribes between the Persians 
and Komans, followed by the defeat of the Yemen hosts, 
brought anarchy to all central Arabia^ The idolaters of HLrab 
and Ghassan overran the south, and the weak mgn of Yek- 
soum, son of Abntha, could not stay the decay of the Chris- 
tian state. Even the Persian protectorate only delayed its 
final fall. The sudden rise of Islam, with its political and so¬ 
cial preponderance, consummated the blow, ** With the death 
of Mohammed,'' says Wright, '*lhe last sparks of Christianity 
in Arabia were utinguished, and ii may be reasonably doubted 
whether any Christians were then left in the whole peninsula." * 

In iSSSj Edward Glaser, the e)t]>lorer, visited nearly every 
part of Yemen and among hia discoveries were many ancimt 
inscriptions. From Mareh^ the old Sabean capital, he brought 
back over three hundred, one of which dates from $42 a. i>., 
and is considered by Professor Fritz Hommel the latest Saheon 
inscription. It consists of one hundred and thirty-six lines 
telling of the suppressed revolt against the Ethiorpic rule then 
established in Yemen. The inscription opens with the words : 

the vqwer of the Aeu-meuctful, ani> His Messiah 
AKTJ THE Holv Ghost.** lliis and the scarcely recognizable 
ruins of the cathedral at Sana are the only reninanls of Chris¬ 
tianity that remam in Arabia FeUi. 

^ See hcKwcm, CAniEtimiijt ttf OiWo^, Tofrtitty sipn/ by Abbe Hnc, 
VaL L, as (New York, He aptiJH of Chrbtixni in Nejran 
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TlfE UA’IVN OF AlODERK ARAPlAii MISSIONS 

w Ii irimslj' li fKrt williorut B pnijiafie IhBt Uab wld49prcad ud pdWerluJ 
mcB [the Anb^] bas been kept tbesfi four iticuisaiHi y«j% luuubduEd i&d 
imdcgcncmicp preservinff srill tlit vigpi: and ^npllcily <>f its duiAcdcr. It 
is ccrisinJj dipable Qf a grest UlCt Jia certaijiiy a great fiiliirc Ed 

before it In m&f be aoiDag tbe UM pcDjild ol SeutbueaEcnii Asia lo 
yicH to the tnxufonnlite jiulTaeiicd ckI Otmtiaitily tnd a ChnsfUn dvM- 
laiiadi Bui In thufle inflifirnEcs It wQl ■snredly yield in the fidlne^ nf 
L, CJftrk^ 

•* Every Tuiimi hu in Appointed timei and whEn thdr appeintEd time 
comes they csoikiI keep it badt an hour nor cun they bring it — 71 / 
AkraM^ 

TSULM dates from fiat a* tj.p but the first Ckristiuo mii- 
^ sioiwy to Mahaimiiedarts was Ra-yrmind Lull* who was 
stoDcd to death outside the town of Bugiat North Africa^ on 
June 30, 1315. He was also the first and tmij Christian of 
his dajr who felt the eximt and urgency of the C-all to evangel¬ 
ize the Mohammedan world. His constant argnment with 
Mofilrm teacher? was t Islam U Calsc and iniist die- Hia devo¬ 
tion and his pure character coupled with such iutense moral 
earnestness won soim converts^ but hb gieai central puipose 
was to overthrow the powo' of Island as a system by logical 
demonstratioD of its error i in this ho Mled. His two spiritupl 
treatises are intex^ting^ but his Ars 3fqfar would not convince 
a Mosle™ to-day any more than it did in the foufteenth cen¬ 
tury. His life is of romantic mterest and hia indefatigable 
zca] will aK'ays be a model and an inspiration to missionaries 
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among Mcoslerrsf. * But he Hved before his time and bis age 
was imwCiTthy of hiiD^ 

Nothing was done to give the gospel to Arabia or the Mo- 
hamniediLns from the time of Raymund Lull to that of Henry 
Martyn, the first modem ntissiooary to the Mohamriiieiiaiis. 
The histories of these two men contain alk that there is to be 
written about missionary work for the Mohammedan world 
from 6 s 2 until i^ia^ so little did the Chnrdi of God feel its 
responsibility toward the millions walking in darknes after the 
false prophet. 

To the Protestant Church of the eighteenth centtiry Arabia 
and the Let^nl presented no attractions or appeal The Turks^ 
as representing the Mohsinmedan world* wse remembered sa 
early as 1549, it Ls truCp by the English Book of Common 
PrayeTt in the collect for Good Friday," (which dates from the 
Santm Missal). No effort was timde* liowevef* to carry the 
gospel to them or to any part of their erapiiiTp until long after 
other far mom distant regions had been reached. Even Carey 
did not have the Mortem world on his luige program. Jt was 
Claudius Buchanan who first arOEised an interest in the needs 
of the Moslem world. On his return from India he told, on 
Febmary 35* JS09* in his sermon at Bristol* the story of two 
Modem converts, one of whom had died a martyr to Christ. 

* See Stnilh'a « Short Hlslxiry of FcirCjquct* Vic iIe Rayzauitd 

Lull Law dc Vita kay. Lull (Hallep iSjO). Hdflcrich Ray- 

muthl LuD <BefK IhtUlin VoL LXXVIIL, p. 43, 

« Htt Life and Work,^ 

rO mcrdfial Gtid* who hwl iticide hTI mefi, atiJ hatest nothiog that Thott 
hMt made* nor woutdest Ihe death or a siUTfcrp bat rithcr that ho should 
I* eonTErted and live: have tucity upon nil Jcwi^ TurJkiy tafidcl^ And 
Herctici, and toJys from them nil ignomate, hardnea nf faeut, and cm- 
tempt of Thy Worti, and m fetch them home, blcued Lord, tn Thy flock, 
that thsy Evay he tAved amoiiff the remnant ol the true Lraehtei* and be 
miule EKELE fold tmdet one ShEphenh JeMif Chrhl emr Lord* wbo hvcdi md 
reifucth with Thee ami Ihe Holy Spirit, one Godiwndd withact ead. 
Amen, 
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In his C/irijfmn he propounds a comprchcn-sive 

scheme for the cvangErliKatioQ of the The Church 

Missionary Society sent out niiKionaries^ and in 1^19 the 
Americaji Board began work for Moslems by sending Pliny 
Fisk and Le\i Parsons ro SyriaL 

‘Phis modern begmuing of the gospel in Asia Minor had an 
indirect bearing on the future evangelization of Arabia and 
was a part of the Divine preparation. ITie jounitys of Eli 
Smith and H, O. Dwight brought the Ameriam churches 
face to lace with the whole problem of missions in that region. 
Ilie' Syrian ^tllssion through its press at Malta began 

the assaull on the citadid of Islam learning. In iSjj the 
press was removed to Beirul ; and from that day until now it 
has been scattering leaves of healing throughout all the Arabic¬ 
speaking world. When in 1S65 Dr* Van Dyck wrote the last 
sheet of "copy" of the Aiubic Eiblc tranaliulon and handed 
it to the compositor, he marked an era of Impartaocc not only 
to Syria and Asia Minor, but to the whole of Arabia, greater 
than any accession or deposition of sultans. That Bible made 
modem missions to Arabia possible * it was the result of screnteen 
years of labor j and herein is that string tnie^ One sawreth, 
and another reapeih ^ . . other men lattored and yc are 

entered into their ktjors," l^liatevEr special dilhcitlries and 
obstacles missionaries to Amtu'a have met or will Tncet, the 
great work of preparing the Word of God Ln the language of 
the people and a complete Christian literature for every depart¬ 
ment of wtirk^ has already been accomplished by others j and 
accomplished in such a way that the Arabic Bible of Beirut 
will always be the Bible for Oman and Nc}d and the most in¬ 
land villages of Veirieti and HadriiinaiiL 

The history of direct effort to reach the great Arabian pemo- 
sula begins with Henry Martyn. It is deeply interesdng to 
follow the gradual unfoldinga of the Divine Providence in the 
reintroduction of the gospel into Arabia Uurteeu centuries after 
Christianity had been blotted out in that land by the sword of 
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Mohajnmed and his successors. In more than one sense Hciury 
^^artyn was the pioneer missioiiary lo Atrabh. He first came 
into contact with the Arabs through his study of their language 
and his empkiyment of that remarkahLe character* Sahat* as 
his mutkshee and co-worker. Sabat and his fnend AbduUah 
were two Ambs of notable pedigree* who, after ’t^dng Mecca, 
resolved to see die world. They firnt went to Cabul, where 
Abdullah entered the service of the famaus xAineer Zeman Shah. 
Through the efibrts of an Anuenian Christian he ahjuied Klam 
and had to flee for his life to Bokhara.. Sabat had preceded 
him there and at oucc recognized him on the street, ‘ 1 had 
no pity/ said Sabat afierw[irdp ' I delivered him up to Moiad 
Shah, the klngi* He was oflered his life if he wonld abjure 
Christ, He fefusetL llien one qf his bands was cut oflT and 
again he was pressed to recant, " He made nq answer, but looked 
up steadfastly toward heaven, like Srephei&j the first mortyf* 
his eyes streaming with tears. He looked at me, but it was 
with the countenance of forgiveti^ss. His other band was then 
cut off. But he never changed, and when he bowed bis head 
to receive the blow of death all Bokhara seemed to sayp What 
new thing is this ?" Remorse drove Sabat to long wanderings, 
in which he came to Msdras, where the government gave him 
the office of mufti or expounder of the law of Islam in the civil 
courts. At Vizagapfttaini he fell in with a copy of the Arabic 
New Testament as revised by Solomon Negri and sent out to 
India Ln the middle of last century bj the Society for Promol- 
ing Christian Knowledge^ He compared it with the Koran 
and the truth fell on Mm like a flood of light. He 
sought baptism in Madras at the hands qf the Rev, Dr. Kerr 
and was named Nathaniel. He was then twenty seven years 
of age. W'hcn the news reached his family in Arabia* his 
brother set out to destroy Mm* and, disguLst^ as an A&adc, 
wounded him with a dagger as he sat in his house at Mzaga- 
patam. He sent him home with letters and gifts to his mothetj, 
and then gave himself up to propagate the truth he had once 
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in bis fiieod Abdullnb^a person, ^jerstc^iled to the dcalb,''^ 
These two were dcHibtlcss the fruibs of modcni Ambli to 
Chrisl. 

It Wcis doubtless in a grEit degree Sabot who directed 
Jflartyn^E thoughts and plans towanl Arabia and the Arabs. 
On the last day of the year iBio he wrote m bis diary: ^*1 
now imas from India to Arabia, not knowing what things shall 
befall me there.'* His purpose in leaving India was imrtly his 
broten health but more Ms interne longing lo giT?c the Mobam- 
niedans of Arabia and Pmia the wusd ^ God in their own 
tongues. On his voy^c from Calcutta to Bombay he com- 
pcssed tracts in Arabic, sjjoke with the Arab sailois and Etudied 
the Koran and Nld>uhr*s travds in Arabia* Prom Bombay he 
for Arabia and Persia in one of the ships of the old 
Indian navy going oti a cruise in the Persian Gulfn He reached 
Muscat on April ao^ iSiij and writes his first impressiooE in a 
letter to Lydia Grenfell; 1 atn now in Arabia. P’clii; to judge 

from the aspect of the country it has little pretenskms to the 
mxu^y unless burning, barren rocks convey an idea of felicity ; 
but as there is a promise in reserve for the sons of Joktan^ their 
land may one day be blessed indeed." He attempted to go 
inland for a short dimnee, but was forbidden by the soldiers of 
the Sidtnn of Mubcsl 

Every word of Henry Martyn^s joutnal ri^arditig Arabia is 
precious^ but we can quote only one more passage: April 34. 
Went with one English party and two Annenians and an 
Arab who served as guartl and guide to see a remotkahJe p3^*gi 
about a mile from the toun and a garden planted by a Hindu 
in a little \-illage beyond. There was nathlng to see* only the 
little bit of green in this wilderncH seemed to the Arab a great 
cniiosity. I conversed a gcod deal with him, but pordcnlarly 
with his African slave, who wus very intelligent about religion. 
The latter knew as much about bis rdigion as most moutiiaineerE, 

* ^ Life of Henry by GMrge C, L E., LL I>., (iSga) 

p. aaifi. 
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usd ¥p'itbul that he ^Duld not esass from his 

argUEueot till I kit the iihare/' 

Martyn did noi tjirry loog at Muscut but his vkit was *^a 
little bit of greed in lliih wildcmcsi and the prayers he there 
oflered found answer in God's Providence lodg afterwarii. On 
ail his voyage to Bushirc he was continually busy with bis 
Arabic transladoii ; the people of Arabia were still first in his 
heart for he expresses himself sls desirous tlnaJly '"to go to 
Arabia circuitously by way of Persia/' His lougiug to give 
the Arabs the Scripture began in India and intensified his de¬ 
votion to the study of Hebrew. Had Mart>11‘s chief stssistant 
in the Arabic transladng;, Sabat, been a better scholar their 
New Testament version would have proved abidingly useful 
As Sabat's knowledge of the language proved very faulty their 
Arabic Testament did not leumin m use. It was first printed 
at CaJentta in iSrfii arrd Although it accomplished a good work 
in common with Gthcr old translatians^ all have been supcfsetled 
by the wonderfully perfect version of Ell Smith and Van Dyck. 
It was not due to Martyn, howe^'cr, that the Arabic language 
had no worth y version of the Eible until 136 o. In his diaries 
for Septeml)er S and tSio^ we read these remarkabk entries: 
** If tny life is spared^ them is no reason why the Arabic shctnid 
not be done in Arabia^ and the Persian In Per^a as well as the 
Indian in India,*' . * . “Amhia shall bide tnetill 1 come 

forth with an approved New Testament in Arabic.'* , » , 

''Will gavemment let me go away fortbri-c years before the 
time of my furlough arrives? If not I must quit the scrvicB, 
amJ 1 cannot devote my life to a more important work than tltat 
ofpre^iaring the Arabic Bible. 

These facts about Martyn^s life show at how many points it 
touched Arabia; his purposes^ hl^ prayers, his studies,, his 
tnmslalionSj his feltow-workerj and his visit to liuscat. Bat 
more than all these weis the result for Arabia of Moityn^s in¬ 
fluence and the power of his spirit to iusplre others. 
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In Anthony N, Groves^ a dentist of Exeter* taJkin^ the 
commands of Chmt literally, sold xJ| he andi in the spirit 
of Mariyn, began hh xEmarbilkle altempt at mission wotk in 
Bagdad His work was stop|[«d twice, by the pkgue and by 
pcTsecotioD, and the story of hia life reveals how great were the 
ohsurles which he vainly tried to sunootmL^ From that day 
until long years after Northern and Eastern Arabia were wait¬ 
ing once more for the light. The only effort made in the GuJf 
was by Dr. John WihoaL of Bombay whoj before 1S4J, sent 
Bible colpottcura once and again by Aden and up the Persiaii 
Gulf ; **hE anmmoticd the Church of ScotUnd to despatch a 
mission to the Jews of Arabia, Busrah and Bombay^ A tnis- 
slcinary was ready in the person of Wiiliam Bums who after¬ 
ward went to China, the support of a missionary at Aden was 
guaranteed by a ftieud and ^V'ilson had found a v^oluntcer *for 
the purpose of exploring Arabia" when the diarupliou of the 
Church of Scotland airested the movement." » It was Henry 
Martyn's life that inspired John Wilson in rSa4, It was the 
Free Church of Scotland that afterward took up the work of 
Ion Keith Falconer the pioneer of Yemen. So God^s plans 
find fulfillment.^ Even Muscat was not left without a witness 
in th^ years of waiting, it appeans that the captam of m 
American ship which called at Muscat irvery year for a cargo 
of dates was a godly man and used to distribute Arabic Biblra 
and Testmnents, even before the Bible Sodety extended its 
work to this place. 

^ Joumal of Mr. Anthony N. GrCwcs, Mjsbnary tft mjti ilI Bagdxd. 
(Lamten, r^jr.) 

*G«5Tte Lift ^ Martyn, p. 563* 

*lfl iS7«, Bfccf the de«th of Dr. Wibon, Mi, and Mis. SuittErt of ihc 
Fr« Cfemcrh MbskD »tt*n|jtd to Ukt s trip np lh« Peisiw Gal/ mi br u 
BitgdML They were deepir impres^U by the spiritiud iie«da cf lie whole 
or Emltrcii Arable, On (be Wmy they sold SmptttreS ud on thdr remni 
cmiled ittmtian to the needs of BmgOuL For twenty-five y™ special 
prayer was oiTcied for Eastern Arabia every Menilmy by th«« two mJs. 
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As caily as (87B the British md Foreigts Bible Society sent 
Anton Gibniii froni Bombay to Bagdad on a dOtpoiteilr-jotiJiicjr, 
And aboul the same time the South Busia agent of the So¬ 
ciety, Mr. Janies Watt, vmind Persia and Bagdad and poressed 
the needs of this field on the committee of the Bible Society, 
tic was seconded m his cfTorts by Rev% Robert {now Caiion) 
Bnice^ a Church Missionary Society ^li^ionory in India, Af- 
TangemenLs were made between, the two societies by which Bible 
work was opened in Bagdad imder the supervision of Mr^ Bruce. 
In December, i8Ba,a Bible depot was opened. Since then the 
work has gone on condDiioasly and extended, through the 
Aiubian Mission^ to the entire east coast of Arabia. 

The first reference to the needs and apportunities for work 
in Western Arabia appears in the Annual Report of the British 
Bible Society fur iSS6, where the opening of a Bible depot at 
Aden is announced with the hope that it would lead to “ the 
circulation of the Holy Bible on a larger scale aud in a variety 
of languages/' Ibrahim Abd el Masih was the lirat in charge 
of this depot, and \m name was attached to the csdl for prayer 
from South Arabia issued after the death of Keith Falconer. 
Colporteurs from Egypt and from Aden of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society have once and again visited the Arabian 
Red Sea ports and penetrated to Sana, the capitid of Yemen. 

Between the jiears iSSo and rS^o more than one appeal went 
forth for Arabians need. Old Doctor Lansing of the American 
V. P- Mission in EgJTt who for over thirty jTara had labored 
there waiting for the dawn of a brighter day* when he heard of 
one of these appeals, all OH fire, to start for Yemen. For 
some years/* wrote an American minister in the Cir West, **1 
and my people have been praying for Arabia," 

The Wahabi refonnatioti in its time attracted the inteicst 
of those who studied the political horizon. The bombardment 
of Jiddah In 1858 compclkd attention to Mecca and the pil-*- 
griuiage, while from 133B, when England became mistress of 
Aden, until tSSo commerce and expEoiatiDn was specially ac- 
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live OQ aU the Arabian coast. It wsls during this period that 
the Anglo-Indian naval officers Motfebjr, Haines, EJwqn, 
Saundets, Corless^ U'eUsted and Cnittenden carefully sur¬ 
veyed the entire .^rstbian coasts W hat they did for cotn^erce, 
Major-General h, T» Haig did for missioits in Arabia. He it 
was who first made the extensive journey eiII around the coast 
of Arabia and into the interior of Yemen* His articles plead¬ 
ing for the occupation of the Peninsula reached Kdth Falconer 
and finally decided his choice of a particulai field, in the wide 
Moliammcdan world, to w'hich his thoughts were already turned. 
It was also the experience and counsel of this maa of God that 
helped to detensiue the final locatton as well as the prelimiiiBry 
explorations of the Anicrican missionaries of the Arabian mis¬ 
sion in 18^0-99. The reports of General Haig ate even to-day 
the best condensed stateiuent of the needs and opportunities in 
the long neglected Peninsula whHe his account of the problems 
to be met and the right sort of men to meet them will always 
remain invaluable until the evangeliiation of /\rabia. is an ao- 
complisbed fact. 

In t88fi Ckneiol Haig was ashed by the committee of the 
ChuriA Missionary Society to undertake an exploration of the 
Red Sea coast of Arabia and Somaliland with a view to ascer¬ 
taining the qienings for missionary elTort. He set out from 
london on October 12th, 1886, reaching Alexandria on the 
iptb, and ptoceeded byway of the Red Sea coast in an Egypi- 
lan Bteamer to Aden, cailing at Tor, Yanbo, Jidriah, Suakin, 
Miwiawa and Hodadah. Dr. and Mrs. Harpur of the Church 
Mission^ Society were already at Aden seeking an opening 
forinissuin work; the former accompanied General Haig back 
to Hodeidab and occupied that place for a time as the first 
mtifital missionary in Arabia. General Haig then took the 
journey inland by the direct route to Sana with Ibrahim, the 
Bntish and Foreign Hihle Society colporteur and from Sana 
they went straight across Yemen to Adim* Shortly afiwwaid 
General Haig proceeded to Muscat and uptlie Persian Gulf 
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Calling ai aU the ports. From Btassrah he journe^rd a.lmig the 
tivet to Biigdad and thence acioss the Syrian desert bj the over¬ 
land post route lo Daoiascoa. It was this long and diflieuk 
journey which formed the basis of two papersentitled : '*Or 
both sides of the Red Sea*" and ** Arabia as a Mission FldiL" * 
A few brief extracts firom these papers will interest the 
reader and show the character of this first appeal to evan¬ 
gelize the land of the Arabs. Writing of Yemen he says ; 
“ We have in this Bouthweatcra part of Arabia a great incmn" 
tainous country w^ith a temperate rlimate^ and a hiirdy Labor¬ 
ious race. Thb hill-country and its races extend northward 
into Asir^ eastward into Hadramnut for an indefinite distance* 
while to the ncrthciist they extend inland as far as the boitltrs 
of the great desert- The finest and most war-likc races are 
those to be found Eo the north and northeast of Saiuu These 
have ncTcr }*et submiitcd to the Turkish yoke: in fact the 
limits of the Turkish territory to the east of Sana are only a 
few miles distant from that place. Is it not of extreme Impot- 
tance in connection with the evangdiaatton of aU Southern 
Arabia that the gospel should be preached and the Word of 
God brought to these hardy mountnineers ? They are mostly 
Zeldiyeh, a sect akin to the Shiahs in doctrine^ but I saw no 
trace of lanatidsni among them, rather they seemed every¬ 
where willing lo listen to the truth- For the most port 1 sus¬ 
pect they are but poor observers of the prescribed religious 
practices of Islam^ During the w'bolc of my travels in Yemen 
i never once saw a man at prayer, and in only a few of the 
larger villages is there a mosque. The women are partkukrf j 
accessible; In the villages they w^ear no covering to the face, 
and those that we met at the khans, or innSj were alwaj.'s ready 
to ccine forward and talk. ITie Little girls used Ereqnmtiy to 

s CkxrfM MiiSiiminy for May and June, 1BS7, 

^The Gene ml lUlO published dh accaEiiil af hia jmirbJcy in Veiaeii fiem 
K g^o^lihicxl rtinUpdiUT in the Gf^?g^apAi£a/ Vat IJL* JK 4?^ 

See b1» 7^ MSJiwnUry Rgvirw p/tAe Octcbcr, J 
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rue into our loomt if i£i\ntedf would eqeoe and sit dawn by 
our side, Igtiorance ijSp J should the predomiti^t tlmr- 
actciiiitic of the whole populAlioti—igsoranee of Lhcir own reli^ 
gion, ignomnee of the simplest elements of truth. 1 believe that 
an evangelisi, thoroughly maater of the hmguagc, Arabic, 
might go from village to village all over Yemen preachingj or 
quietly the gospel." 

This testimony is true. But the ekaUenge has never yet 
been accepted and all the highlands are still waiting for the 
first news of the gospel. Speaking of the capital of Yemen the 
report goes on : Sana is a most impcntant point fi is int- 

possible fo fx^ggiralf its impsrtafi^^ /ram a m/jsenary/eifii 
af viim^ It k In the centre of the finest races of Southern 
Arabia* and If a Emssion could be established thcrcp its iH' 
flucnce would extend on all sides to a multitude of trib^ other¬ 
wise shut out from the gospcL'’ 

After reviewing in detail the open doors in every part of 
Arabia, and speaking of the special obstacles at each point lo^ 
gether with the best methods of inaugurating work, he writes 
toward the end of his rqjort; ** /n ene d^rgrfe <fr an^fAcr 
ail Arabia ii^ I consider^ fa f/ur ^as/eT It is as nmch 
open to it as the world generally was in apostolic dmeSj that is 
to say, It is accessible to the evangelist at many difTcrent points, 
at all of which he would hiid men and women needing salva¬ 
tion, some of whom would receive his message, while others 
would, reject it and persecute him. In some parts of the coun¬ 
try he would not be moisted or interfered with by the ruling 
powers! in others^ as in Turkish Arabia, he might be arrested 
and even deported. Dangerous fanatics are, I believe, seldom 
met with but Occasionally the mtsstonary might come across 
such, and then the consequences tnight be more serious+ But 
what if Ms Im were even worse than this, if he were hunted 
from village to village, and persecuted from city to city? Our 
I^rd contemplated no other reception for His disciples when 
He scut them fortlc This was in fact His ideal of the mission- 
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ary life. . ^ , ^’V^Tieii they persecute you b this city 

(ahaudon the cdiuitry ^ No,^ flee ye into ^Dther+' The 
cvajjgcEist in Arabia need expect nothing woi^ thiui this and 
even this would probably be of rare occiurence. . , * 

There is no difflcul^ then about preaching the gospel in 
Arabia if men can be found to face the coiiBequences. Tht 
real dlScufty would be the protection of the converEs. Most 
probably they mould be exposed to viokoce and dsith. The 
Liirant church might be a martyr diunch at first like that of 
Uganda, but that would not prevent the spread of the truth or 
its ultimate triumph," The tnosl remarkabte thbg about this 
reportj which occupies only forty pages^ is its prqphetio chaiae- 
ter, its permanent value and the fact that it touches eirery 
phase of the problem stiU before ns. 

The immediate result of General Haig's report was the de- 
temninatioji of the CThurch Mi^ionaiy Society to leave Aden 
and Shmkh Othman to Keith Falconer and the Free Church 
of Scotland, while Dr, and Harptir went to Hodeidah to 
try the pOGsibibties of work in that city. There the skill of a 
ChristiaD physician m’ould have more of strategic power than 
in Aden itself which had two hospitals imd? govctntncnt 
sendee. Everything was hopeful at the outset and the people 
flacked in large numbers to the dispensary. Evangelistic 
work was carried onj and Dr, Haipiir WTOte : "1 try to read of 
the birtb^ death and resurrection of Christ including Isaiah Uii.^ 
and the simplest parables/' One or two of the Arabs became 
specially interested and read the Bible very eagerly. But the 
Turkish governor found objection and required a Turkish 
diploma fiom the missitMiaryj or lo have his diploma acknowl¬ 
edged at Constantinople, Work was at a standstiU. Dr. 
Harpur was compelled to return to England on account of 
severe illneffs and Hodeidah was not again entered, in hu 
letter to the C/turck Afiss^nafy dated April lath 

18871 ^ ■ 

“"Should the way be closed wre trust that God wil 
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open it tn Hia gwd am! whtncvef that time I 

want now to that ainc^ I cAmc here my great doire has 
becHi and will eoatLaiie to be, that I might be aJJowed to live 
and work among the people of Yemen, God kuon's best, 
wherever our wtek may be. Owmg to the iiELccrtainty tliat 
exists about my diplomas being ratified, and being in the 
meantime edectnaJly stopped from any work, k seems advisable 
for os to go back to Adep^ there to wait untii we get directions 
from the Committee, using the time there for thestndy of the Ian- 
guage. There is a door herej as far as the people themselves 
arc concerned, and I trust we may not have to leave the&c poor 
people who have not tigccted the gospeL What a came there 
is for prayer for them to Him who is King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords." 

About the same time,, a remarkable r-jiit tp prayer was sent 
out by the little band of workers in South Arabia, who were 
left to mouin the sudden death of their spiritual leader, Jon 
Keith Falconer, It was the first call to prayer isiiued for 
Arabia and it did not remaiii unheeded i 

PftAV^ FOR THR SfrEAD OF THE Go^FEL IK SoUTH Aft ARIA- 

*■ We earnestly invite united mtercesaion to Almighty God for 
the people of this latid, that He wiU open doors for the preach- 
ing of the gofipeh and prejtainc the hearts of all to receive iL 

We trust that many will respond to this request, and unite 
with ns in aetling apart a special time every l*ucsday for prayer 
for the above object. We are, yours faithfully, 

(Signed.) F. L Harpur, M, B., 

Church Missionary Society, 
Alex, Paterson, M. B. C. M,, 

Free Church Mission^ 
Matthew Loothead, 

Free Church Mission. 
Ibrahim Abo El Mexetiah, 

S. JrMa. H. and F. Bible Society." 
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■\Vlu3c ths Church Missionary Society did not conlLnuc work 
ffi Hodeididij they were already occupying the extreme north* 
cast comia' of Arabia and had hegtm wort in Bagdad^ ihe old 
city of the caliphs, with its commanding situation on the Tigris, 
and its lo-tge, popuiation. In Bagdad was occu¬ 

pied as an outpost of their Persia Mission on recominendalion 
of Dr* Bruce, Rev, T, R, Hodgson was the first oiissionaiy 
there, but he afterward went into the service of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and greatly extended its work in the Per* 
sian Gulf, He w'as succeeded by Dr, Henry Martyn Suiton 
and others. The mission has had hard struggles with the 
Turkish officials and its converts were compelled to flee. The 
medical work has had a vast and extenstve inBucnce in all the 
region round aboutj and at present the mkslon^gtaff is larger 
than ever before and the schnoi recently opened is Nourishing. 
Mosul has been taken over from the American PreabytertaQ 
Board by the Church Missicmaiy Society^ and in iho words of 
□ne of their mesionaries, **we are watching for an oppor¬ 
tunity of carrying die gospel into the very heart of Central 
Arabia, where the independent Prince of hTejd holds rule, 
across whose territory runs one of the principal routes for 
pilgrims to Mecca.'* 

As early as 1856 Rev. A, Stem made missionary joiimeys to 
SauA^ Bagdad and other pans of Arabia to visit the Jews with 
the gospel. That remarkable missionary to the Jews, Joseph 
Wolff, the son of a Bavarian Rabbi and who was baptked by 
a Benedictine monk in rSii, also visited the Jews of Vemep 
and Bagdad in his wanderings.^ 

In 18841 WiUiam Lpethabyp a MeihcMiiiiE lay-preacher 
&om England I with his faithful wife, began a oiissioD among 
the wild Arabs at Rerak in ±e moimtains of Moab; so popn* 
Ions and important is this mountain fortress in the cyra of the 
nomads that they call it El Medina, <*the dry/" This pioneer 

J “ The MLsBimajy EipansiaD hucc the RelbnnariPA,^' — Craham, p ig, 
" Life hEttcJs gf Rev, A, Stem." 
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effort, aftcT some of strugglcr was taicn up by the Church 
Mis^onary Stjciety in conuectioa with their Palesdoc tnissioiis 
Mr. Lcthabyp ^fier jonmejing in East Arabia^ and aitemptiiig 
in vaiD to cross the Peninsula frotn Bahrein westwaitl 
is now in charge of the Bibk Society's depot at Aden^ 

As early as iS36 the North Africa Mission aitciuptcd to reach 
the Bcdoiiin tribes of Nortbtm Arabia in the viemity of Homs. 
Mr, Samuel Vm Tassdt a youug Hollander^ of New Yorkt 
trained at Grattan Cutnnesa^ Institutep went out under thetr 
diiTction and accompanied a Bedouin chief on Ma annual mi- 
gradou into the desert in 1890. He found good opportunitks 
among the nomads for gospebwork, so that the door to him 
sccuui wide-open/' but Turkish oRictal jealousy of aU for¬ 
eigners who have dealings with the Bedouin tribes,, put an end 
to his work and cotnpebed its abandonment. His experienceSi 
however^ as the first one who lived and worked for Christ 
among the nomads In the black tents of Kedar % valuable for 
the future. The door of access was not closed by the Bedouins 
ihemselvEs, but by the Turks. Mr. Van Tassel found the 
Arabs very friendly^ and willing to hear the Bible read^ espe¬ 
cially the Old Testament. He found none of the fimatkistn of 
the towns, and even persiiaded the sheikhs to rrat their cara¬ 
vans on the Sabbath day. It is interesling to note that the 
North Africa Mission was led to enter North Arabia through 
the rcpiescnUtiona of General Haig, then one of their council. 
At present they have no workers in Arabia, although that name 
KtiU finds a place in thdr reports every month with the pathetic 
rehearsal / Northern Arabia is peopled by the Bedouin de¬ 
scendants of Ishmael; they axe not bigoted MoslemSj like the 
SyrismSt but wdUug to be enlightened. This porrion of the 
field is sadly in need of Inborcrs.^* 

In 1898 the Christian and Misrionaiy Alliance of New York 

i On VaU wuik aad cLxpftricninci acc North AJHek ” {ar Lin- 

tun Rf^ad, Bafkinf^p LanilcTn)p VuL Tai' 189^ pp. 4, 31, 43, 59, 78^ Ycb 

hr 1891 , pp. av U, *7f 3» «*•! 5«. 
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again CAlted attcnlion to tht needs of Northem Arabia through 
Mr, Fgrder, fonncrly of the Kcrak inESsion. lie aUenipted to 
enter into the iuterior^ bj way of DaiDascna^ hut met with an 
accident, which prevented the undertaking. 

Before sketching the bves of the two great pioneer mission* 
arics to Arabia^ we must chitunick the appeal for the dark 
peninsula that came from the heart of the Bark Condnenh 
Not only because this appeal belongs to the early dawn of 
Arabian missions^ but because of its remarkable character and 
its author, Henry Martyn in iSu wrote at Muscatp "there 
IS a promise in roerw for the sons of Joktan Alrsander 
Mackay^ fmra Uganda in 1888, took up the stralnp and* in 
dosing his long pica for a mission to the Arabs of Muscatp 
wrote i *^May it soon be sid, ' This day is salvation come to 
this house forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham,” " 

This plea, written only two years before Mackay's death, and 
dated* Augusti iSSS* UsamhiiOp Centrai Africa, is a great mis¬ 
sionary docun^ent for two reasons ; It breathes the spirit of 
Christianity in showing love to one”s enemies and it points out 
the real remedy against the slave-trade. And yet Mackay »c* 
companied his carefully written arcick with this modest letter: 
** I enclose a few Iidcs on a subject which has been w eighing 
on tny mind for some time, 1 shall not be disappointed Lf you 
consign them to the waste-paper basket, and shall only be tsw 
glad if, on a better representation on the part of otherSp the 
subject be taken up and something dehnite be done for these 
poor Arabs, whom I respect, but who have given me much 
trouble In years past. The best way by which we can turn the 
edge of their opposition and convert their blasphemy into bless¬ 
ing is to do our utmost for their salvation.* 

In this article Mackay pleads for Arabia for Abica's sake and 
asks that « Muscaip which is in more senses than one the key 
bo Centrsd Africap”* be occupied by a rcussion, **ldQ 

I&lackay ofUEiin^. by his sretcTp (New VortCp 1897) pp. 

Ifivca the article in full. 
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not be writes, ** tMt tbe taslc is difficult; and the men 

selected for work in Mxiscat must be endowed with no susH 
measure of the Spirit of Jesus, besides pfjsessjng suth lin¬ 
guistic ability as to be able to reach not only the ears, but the 
very /urarfs qf n!en+" He pleads for half a dozen men, the 
pick of the English univetsides^ to mahe the venture in faith. 
His condnijal rdson for the crying need of such a mission is 
the Strang mfluence it would e3ten in Africa because of the 
Arab traders, ” It b almost oeedless to say that the outlook 
in Africa wiD be considerably brightened by tlte esb^blishmcnt 
of a missioD to the Arabs in Muscat." "ITie Arabs have 
helped us often and have hindered us likewise. We owe them 
therefore a double debtj which* I can sec no tnoie aEcctive 
way of paying than by at once establifihing a strong mission at 
their very headquarters—Muscat itself" 

Mackay was not unaware of the great diSculdes of work 
among Mohammedans and in Arabia; he calls it “ a gigantic 
project^' and terms Arabia “the cradle of Mun." But his 
ftdth is SO' strong, that at the very beginning of his article he 
quotes the remarkable resolution of the Church Missionary 
Society passed cm May ist, i3SSp regarding work for hlohain- 
medans.' 

The effect of iVlackay'^s pleading was that the veteran Bishop 
French look up the challenge and laid down hb life at Muscat. 
That life has “such linguistic capadtyas to he able," ever- 
more “ to fMch not only the ears but the very A^ris of men ” 
in a way even ikr above the thought of Alexander Mackay of 
Uganda. 

1 The lexl nf diu rodulimi is qoqi&l ii tin head of chiplef (fatriy Etc:. 
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ION Kttm FALCONER ANtJ THE ADEN UI5S10K 

» My ftwciid I give to him I^At me in my |i>(Igr[mAeCp Afid 

my CDUiAgt Mid ikill to tiin thftl CAR get U* My nuarks And *CAfi 1 Cnriy 
with m* to be a witlte^ for nw, thftE I hive fiifngHt Hia biUlfs, who nfiW 
will be P 3 y rcwAttler, . f - 5o he p^istd otct and all the Irmnpct* 
Bounded for him an the other lid*,”— 

(Death of Valiaiik fat ‘Tn]th+) 

I ON KEITH FAIXONER and THotias Valpy French^ both 
laid down their lives for Christ after a brief period of 
bboT in the land they so dearly loved^ Keith Falconer died 
at the age of thirty ailer baving spent only Uft albtoMr 

on Arabian sod Bishop French was siictr-sli years old when 
he came to Muscat and lived only ninety-five daya after his 
arrival* But both gave 

** One crawded hdur of gkuimii lift,.” 

to the caU5e of Christ in Arabia and left behind them an in- 
Huencef power and inspiration which 

** ll worth AD AgE withcEit & nftcae." 

Ion Grant NevUlc Keith Falconer*^ the third son of the late 
Earl of Kintorc, was bnm at Edinburghi Scotland^ on the jth 
of July^ iiS5fi, At thirteen years of age he went to Harrow to 
compete for an entrance sebokrship and was snccessful. He 
was not a commonplace boy eithca- in his ways of study or 
thoughts on religion. ’^Vith a healthy ambition to exed and 

■See M MEnwrinla of the Jem Kdih Fjdamer.^^Rotwfl Sinker 
(6th Edition Cambridge 1890] and Ion KeiiJi Fakancri Fiaueer in Amlaa 
by ttev, A*T. P5er«n,D. D. (Oct iSgy* Mititimar^ Jidrww p/ ^Vi^r£d), 
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ycl with a loudly oiDdisty he made friends of those whom he 
surpassed ami loved those who were his inferiars^ Mauliuess, 
idfl^uauimity, piety and unselfishness, rare traits In a bdp were 
m him conspicuous. He loved outdoor sports and excelled in 
athletics as well as in his studies. At twenty he was President 
of the London Bkyde Club and at tw^ty-two the chatupiou 
meer id Great Biitaim 

One paragraph takeii from the dose of one of his letters 
gives us a gliiu|^ of the boy at school and throws light on his 
future choice of a profession. It is dated July ifilh^* 1S73 : 
** . . , Charringtofi sent me a book yesterday which I 

have read. It is called , about a 

man who works among the chDlera people in London so hard 
that he at last succumbs and dies. Eut every page is full of 
Jesus Christ, so that 1 liked il. And I like Charrington because 
he li quite devoted to Him, and has really given up all for His 
glory. I must go and do the samesouu : howl dou^t know.*' 
This same year he left Harrow^ audp after spending a year with 
a tutor exclusively in mathcniotics, entered Cambridge. His 
intentions were at first to cooipcte for honors in mathematics 
but after careful thought he changed his plans and began to 
read for honors in the Theological Tripos^ 

During his college days he also distfnguished hiioself as a 
Qiaster ki his two favorite pursuits^ bicycling and shorthand. 
Od the later subject be wrote the article in the Encyclopedia 
Bribuinicau He had a fine intellect, tremendous power of ap- 
plicatidn and a genius for plodding. His knowledge of 
Hebrew was extraordinary ; he wrote post-cards in that lan¬ 
guage tn his professor on every conceivable subject, and trans¬ 
lated the bynm^ Lead Kindly L^ht as a pastime. No 
wonder that he received the highest honor in that language that 
Cambridge can give and passed with ease the Semitic lan¬ 
guages examination at the close of his course. 

But in all his studies and pastimes he did nm cease to show 
tliat he was first of oili a Christiem and had the missionary 
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spirit. By (Jvan^elistic work SX Bsunwell and Mile-End^ alone 
and with his friendp Mr. E. N, Charrington, he labored to 
teach the poor and down-trodden. For the work La London 
be became at opce trcastiTer and coatributor of f lOtOOo and his 
work at MUe-Eod Rood is held in loving remeinbraiace by the 
present workers. Here doubtless it was that his thoughts first 
turned to the n^ons beyond. For in a lettia: dated June nth, 
i88t, from Stepney Green, he writes: It is overwhelming to 

think of the vastne^ of the harvest-field when compared with 
the indolence, indifference and unwilliDgness cm the part of 
most so-caiied Christians^ to become^ even in a moderate 
degreCp laborers in the same. I take the rebuke to mysdf. 

, , , To enjoy the blessings and bappine^ God gives* 

and never to stretch out a helping hand to the poor and the 
wicked, is a lOEEt horrible thing. When we come to die^ it 
will be awful for if we have to look back on a life spent 
purely on seif, but, believe me, if we are to spend our life 
otherwise, we must make up our minds to be thought * odd" 
and ^eccentric* and ^unsocial/ and to hr sneered at and 
avoided. . ^ ^ The usual centre is Self* the proper centre 

is Guo* If, theiefore, one lives for God, one is^tf/^ 
or with regard to the people who do not.** 

After his final eitamS nation at Cambridge, he turned his 
whole attention to Arabic | why, he hituself knew not, except 
that he loved the language j it was GodVs plan in hia life. To 
secure special advantages he went first to Leipzig In OctohcTj 
i8So, and afterward to Assiut, Egypt, The ^Itic scholar 
waj becoming an Arab and fell in love with the desert even 
then. He wrote from Assiut, after some months of study : 

am rueditadog a camel-ride In the desert. I mean to go 
from here to Luxor on a doiikey> camping out every night, and 
from Luxor to Kck^r* on the Red Sen, on a dromedary, 
, , , I shall learn two things by doing this journey, 
Arabk and cooking." An amet of fever prevenied the 
journey^ and Falconer returned to England. Even there his 
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CfigTOSsiiQg Study wsis Arabic^ in whicb he was now reading 
such difficult books as the Mo’allakat and Al Hariri; as he 
expressed it* ** I expect to p«^ away at the Arabic dictionary 
till my last day/' 

Id March, 1SS4* be married Miss Gwendolen Eevan; they 
look a joumcry to Italy^ and then settled at Cambridge^ where 
Keith Falconer lectnred and studied. In the spring of 18^5 
he published his KaliUh and Hininah, tnmslatcd from the 
Syriac, with notes j a lasting monument to bis Sonitic scholar¬ 
ship and an eiarople of his wide general learning/ 

Toward the end of the year r884 his thoughts first began to be 
definitely drawn to the foreign mhdon fields but as yet without 
any special choice of field. A summary of the papers written 
on Arabia* by Geneml Haig, for the CAur£h Misjiitnary 
was published in TAr CkrhUaA in February, 
1885, and fell under the eyes of Keith Falconet. The idea of 
erangdiaing Arabia took hold of him with IhvLne power. His 
whole soul answered, Here ani I, send me.** The iuimE- 
diate outcome wag a ref|tiest for an iutendew with General 
Haig, whom he aLcJOtilingly met in Ixmdon on February aist, 
1885* "to Udk about Aden and Arabia.” He determined to 
go to Aden and see the field for himself. Only two queadona 
did he atop to consider: First, as to the healthfulntss of the 
place, and then whether he should go out as a free lance or 
should associate himself Einoie or Iras closely with some existiug 
society. Warmly attached to the Free Church of Scotland 
from his childhood, he met the Foreign hlLsaion COramitteE of 
that chuith and his project was. recognized by them. On 
October 7th he left* with his young mfc, for Aden, and artiirtxi 
there on October a8th. Thej^ remained undj March fith of the 
following spring. 

The first uussionary report of this pioneer in South Arabia 
indicates what he thought of the field i and why he decided to 

I KmLLhh mud Dioumh, or The Fabl£9 of BJdpoi* by L TJ. Keitb 
Fldcfinerp CunbriJgt* 1^5. 
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make SheiU Othruaiij and not the centre of future 

work j it abo fiets forth the TDethods whiEh Kekh Falconer pro- 
posed to adopt for tlie evangeliiatioii of Arabia. The foJtow- 
ing extracts aie of especial interest: 

“The popnUtion of Aden h made up of (i) Arabs. aJl 
Moslems, Suonls of the Shafii sect; (i) Africans^ 

rnostly Somalis who are aJi Shafii Moslems j (3) Jews; (4) 
Natives of India, mostly Moslecns, the rest being Hindus^ a few 
Farsis, and a few Portuguese from Goa. In 1873* for every 
five Arabs there were less than three Somahs } but I am told 
that aow ihey are numerically eqiial. The Arabs and Soraalis 
together make up the great bulk — about four-fifths — of the 
whole. In 1872 the Jews otinibcftd 1,435 i 
reckoned at more than a^ooo^ The Europeaiis, the garrtson, 
and camp-fqllnwers number about 3^500, The cliiKite of Aden 
iSf for the tropica, unusually healthy. The port-surgeon, who 
has been here five years, assures me that a missionary need 
have no fear on the score of health. This is due to the scarcity 
of rain and vegetationn and to the constant sea-breexes^ The 
summer heat is seven: and depressing, but not unhealthy. 
'rhcTE con be little doubt that Aden, from the fact of its being 
a Britisb possession, fhjni its geographical position, its political 
relations with tl^e interior, its LOmmeice with Yemen, its 
healthy climate, and its mixed Ajub-Somali population, is, 
hnmanly speaking a good centre for Christian work among the 
Moslems of Arabia and Africa. 

**The next question how and where precisely lo begin? 
My own notion is to establish a school, industrial oiphan&ge, and 
medical mission at Sheikh Othman. The children arc far 
more hopeful than the adults, and the power to give medical 
aid would be not only very useful in Sheikh Othman^ but 
invaluable in ptishing miu the interior. There are nnmbcts of 
castaw^ay Somali children in Aden, whoeic parents are only too 
willing that they should be fed and cared for by others. These* 
as well as orphans, might be gathered and brought up in the 
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faith of Christ, f^n/ra^irea/£. It would be neceas^iry to 

tea^h the children to work with their hjmds^ and I think that a 
carpenter or ciraft5TQ[m of some kind fnxn home or from India 
should be on the misaoci stafT. But the chief object of the 
insdoition would be to trai n native evangelists and teachers; 
and a pari of theb training should be With a sUgbtp 

rough-and-ready knowledge of medicine and surgery^ they 
would find many doors open to them. In the school reading 
by means of the Arabic Bible and Christian bocksj wtitingr and 
arithiDetic would he taught to aU j and English,^ bistoricai 
geograpbyj End id p algebra, and natural science to the cleverer 
childrcm A native teacher^ procurable from Syria or Egypt, 
™uld be very vaJuahlep and 1 think a necessity at firsL If it 
were known in the interior that a competent medical man and 
surgeon rraidcd in Sheikh OthmaOp the Arabs who now come 
to Aden for advice would atop short at our mission-house; and 
the surgeon would have considerable scope both In Shdkh 
Othmon, El-Hautahj and the little country viUageSj not to 
speak of the oppaeite African country. Of course the treat- 
ment of surgicaJ cases would involve llie keeping of a few 
beds. The medical missionary should be a thoronghly qualified 
nMti< as natives often delay to come for advice undl disease has 
become serious and complicated. The port-surgeon haa im¬ 
pressed this upon me several times. It should be mentioned 
that the native asistant at the Sheikh Qthman dispecaary often 
finds that Arabs come to Sheikh Otkmon to be treiaiedp and, 
deriving uo benefit^ refuse to go on to Aden, and return home, 
'llie institution should stand in a cultivated plot or garden - 
lliis would render it far more attractivcp and wonM greatly 
benefit the children^ It would be possible to armnge for this 
in Sheikh Othnum, where there is plenty of water, and the soil 
is good; but not in AdeOp where almost utter kirreim^ is 
everywhere fauntL 

My reason 5p then, for perferring Sheikh Qthman are : 

** 1. We should Dot be Benously competing with guvem- 
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rndit institudojiap In fact, 1 Bm told that the gtn^ernmePt 
would be gliid U> be relieved of the necessity of keeping up a 
di^Hnisary at Shcikli Othnum. 

■* j. The climate ia fresher and less Kiervating than that of 
Aden. From its pjosition it has the benefit of any sea-bretze 
which may blow, and the soil absorbs heat wilhont giving it 
out again. On the othra: handj in Aden^ the high^ black, 
cinder-like mcks often obstruct the breezep store heat in the 
day* and give it out at night. Thus the nights in Sheikh 
Othman are marki^y ccx>]er than ia Aden. 

** 3^. There is abundance of water,, and the soil is capable 
of cultivation—a fact pro^Td by the two fine private gardens 
there, not to sprai of the government garden. But at Aden 
the sodl is utterly barren, and ul\ water must be paid for. It is 
either condensed, or procured by an aqueduct, or bom a weU 
sunk 120 feet in the solid rock. The water the latter is 
quite swttrt, and sometimes handed round after dinner in wine- 
gksses I 

" 4. I am told on the best authority that it would be very 
difficult to get a suitable site in Aden, whereas there are plenty 
in Sheikh Othnian. Besides any number of building si tes, two 
very large garden sites are vacant, "fhe latter 1 have inspected, 
and the one I am rEcommended to lake as having the best soil 
is admirably situated between ihe old viilage and the new set¬ 
tlement. It occupies the space between them* I can have the 
whole or the half of it granf^rd to me at a nominat quit-rent. 

** $. Sheikh Othman ia eight miles on the njad to the in- 
terior, and so in doser contact with the tribes^ and removed 
from the influence of the bad and unchnsrian example set by 
so many Europeans. 

<*Oii the other hand, it must be borne in oiind that the 
population of Sheikh Othman—abottt 6,500—is comparadvely 
small, though likely to increase soniewhat; and that it is very 
shifting, not more than some 1,500 being permanently residentn 
The last objcctiorij however, applies to Aden as wdl.'" 
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In anotli^f porlioii df the same teport^ after telling of the Im- 
portance of Aden ^ a missioimry centre^ he emphasLzes the 
fact tint ** More thau a quarter of a raiUion camds, with their 
drjvers, enter and leave Aden yearly^ with produce fimn alL 
parts df Ycnicn+ The great majority of these pas through 
Sheikh Othman^ where they tnake a halt of several hours on 
the journey to AdenJ* Ko one acquainted with Aden and its 
vicinity and Teailing Keith Falconer's letters can fail to be 
struck with the fact that from the outset he hjk plans made 
/&t i'/ifiriar, and that Sheikh Othman was only the first 
stage which he intended to use as a base of Gperadons. He 
wrote to General Haig about the same time as the date of his 
reports have made up iny nund that the right place for 
me to settle at Ls Sheikh Othmaut not Aden. This will leave 
Aden and Steamer Point open to the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety. Though r do not think that a medical missionary would 
have much scope in Aden^ I think that a Bible and tiract-roocn 
and preaching-hall might be started there. „ . . I hope to 

visit Lahej soon, buf: fear J shah be unable m go to Sana. I 
should not know where to leave luy wife. When 1 have a col¬ 
league at Sheikh Othman with a wife, the two ladles be 
together while the husbands go to Sana and tliicwhcfrc. K the 
Church Missionary Society oiksionaries come hac i trust wc 
Ehall find ways and means of coGperatmg and helping one sm" 
other."* 

Id Fcbmaiyy iS86p Keith Falconer W'Cnt with a Scotch mili¬ 
tary doctor to Lahcj, the first large village beyond Sheikh 
OthmaOt in the middle of an oasis, and then goveroed by ao 
independent “Sultan." lo March^ having completed his pre¬ 
liminary survey of the field and decided on choice of a loca 
don, he sailed for Englaod, not to tarry there, but to prepare 
for the final exodus to Arabia, Fqt,'* says his biographeT. 
^^the soldier of the Cmas had counted tbe cost* had weighed 
with the utmost care every risk and had taken his final resolve, 
rhe mann'S' in which he told, his friends this was very charac- 
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tedstic of the inaTi « * ^ who forth to the fight t^y 
to spend and be spent In the cause of Cbrist.^^ In May he met 
the General Assembly of the Free Church and made hia 
famous address □□ Mohammedanism and missions to Mohara* 
medans. In order to begin the work at Aden, a second mis- 
alonaryi a medical maiip was desired. Although the man was 
not yet fbnndj Keith FaJeoner made the generous proposal to 
pay the sum of j£3oo (? tr^po) annually to the Free Church 
for the new missianary's salary. He hod already ofiTeted to 
pay the expenses of himself and his wife;p and had agreed tq 
take upon himself the w hole cost of tlie building of the mission- 
house. He laid on the missionary altar not only his talent of 
learning but that of money^ and was in truth honorary 
misaonary-" 

The time between Keith Falconer^a arxiral in England and 
his return to Arabia was cronvded full of life and activity, but 
only the most important evenly can be narrated. He received 
the gratifying but altogether unexpected offer of the post of 
Lord Almoner's professor of Arabic at Cambridge, which he 
accepted, becoming the successor of Edward H. PaJmer and 
Kobertson Smith. He prqwed the lectures lequiredp choosing 
for his subject **The Pilgrimage to Mecca.” He read all the 
books on the subject hi many languages, even learning the 
Dutch grammar in order to understand a work in that language. 
He visited hospitals in search of an associate for Arabia. He 
selected his library and furniture to take to Aden and disposed 
of his housedease. He acted as judge at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Cycling Club races in Cambridge. He 
went to Glasgow to meet Dr. Stewart Cowen who was appointed 
his co-worker to .^rabia^ He tried to insure his life in favor 
of the mission-work at Mile-End; but while the insurance 
ofhee declared him ^^First-Class/' they refused to grant the 
policy when they heard of his proposed place of residence. 
He gave several farewell addressea in Scotland and delivered 
his Cambridge lectures just on the eve of leaving for Arabia. 
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AU thk walk waa. crowded into six oimithii^ time the man 
who, like Napoleon* did not have the word in his 

vDcabubry. Herw wdl the work was done is proved by bis lec- 
tureSf the articJe in the Encyclopedia and his farewell addnsss. 
Whal could be finer and stronger than these last sentences 
from his fare well address at Gioj^our which stLtl ring with 
power; 

We have a great and imposing war-officcp but a very ^tttall 
army . . . while vast condiicDts are shrouded in almost 

utter darkness, and hundreds of millions suffer the hofrots of 
hratbenlsm or of Islam^ the buidcu of proof lies upon you to 
show that the circumstances in which God lias placed you 
were meant by Him to keqj out of the foreign musion fiEdd/’ 

Dr. CowetL arrived at Aden on December 7th, and K^th 
Falconer a day later* by the Austrian steamship Berenice.” 
He wrote* ^*We stopped at jiddah^ but to my great disap¬ 
pointment quamutine prevented me from going on shore. 1 
gazed long at the hills which hid Mecca ftcrm us." 

Mrs- Keith Falconer arrived a fortnight Later* But the new 
misdouaiics were toifortuiiatc at the outset tn obtaining a suit¬ 
able dwelling. The stone bungalow^ which they Expected to 
occupy at Sheikh Othman until a missioji-house was built* 
could not lie rented; after considerable di^culty they man¬ 
aged to secure a large native hut, about forty feet square, 
which, with ccitaiu cimnges, appeared suitable for the emer¬ 
gency, A shed* erected by Keith Fajeoner, served them as a 
dispensary^ and on January nth* be wrottp *<Our tetuporary 
quarters are very cnmfQrtable and the books look very nice*" 
Everything went weU for a time and airafigements were made 
to begin buflding the missloo-hoasBp A lour was taken to Hir 
Achmed and the gospel was preached every day by word and 
work* although some of the party were down with fever nearly 
ail the time. 

Early in February. t 3 €j. they were cheered by the visit erf 
General Haig, letuming Irom his Vemen jotimeyj but very 
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soon after thingi^ began for the rime tn be cbildrd over. 
On February lolb, returning froin a tour inland^ Keith FaJ- 
concr was ieizoti with a high fever which coodnued for three 
days and then began to abate, but did not leave him cmiiriy. 
Mra, Keith Falconer also had a severe attack erf fever, and 
both went for a change to Steamer Point for three weeks, after 
which they retunicd to thEir “ hnt‘* st Sheikh Othrmsn. On 
May I 5 t, Keith falcnner wrote to hb mother^ *' You will be 
sorry to hear that I have been down with yet another attack 
p ^ * this makes my seventh attack, lliis rather Toiserable 

shanty, in which we are compelled to live, b largdy the cause 
of our fevers , . . we expect to begin Living b the new 

house sbout June istj though It will not be hnUhed then.** 
But thb letter did not reach her until after the telegram had 
told the neivs that God had catled His servant to Himsetf. 
On Tuesday^ May loth^ after continued fevers and two rest* 
less nights, he went to sleep, atid in the morning , . , 

** one glance told aH. He was lying on hb back with eyes 
half open. Ihe whole attitude and eapression indicated a 
sudden and paJnless end^ as if it had taken place dunng sleep, 
there being no indication whatever of his having tried to move 
or spedL" On the evening of the next day he was laid to 
tost, “ In the cetuelcry at Aden by British oliTtcers and soldiers 
—fitting biuial for a soldier of Christ, who, with armor on 
and courage undaunted, fell with face to the foe. The martyr 
of Aden had entered God's F*den. And so Great Bntain made 
her first oGering—a costly simlicc-*^ro Arabia's evangeli- 
aation.** 

Keith Falconer did not live long, but he lived lang enough 
to do wbal he had purposed, (and to do it after God's plan not 
bts own) ca/i /*> The workman fell but 

the work did cot ee&sc. The Free Church asked fqr one vol¬ 
unteer to step into his place, and thirteen of the graduating 
das of New College responded. By the story of Keith Fat- 
coner^g life ten thousand lives have been spiritually qaickened 
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to tMak of the foreign field aod its cMms. He* ** being deadj 
yet speaiEetb,^* and will cocLdoye to speak until Arabia is rvan- 
geliiced. Every firture misionaiy to Arabia and every biend 
of missions who reads Falconer's life will approve the appro¬ 
priateness of the simple inscriptiDn an his gtamd: a± Adctn : 

TO 

nia ntaa KEMOkY ov 
THE HON. TON KETTH FALCONER* 

TKian so^jt OF 

TMfC a^k-l- AW COUNTESS OF KINTOEEr 
WBO iXn^aEO INTO KEST 
At SHKlKlf OTHMANp MAT [1,^ tSAjf 
AnEO 30 YEASS. 

** If any mill sEm ki him fallow Me; AtMlp where t nm, there 
thill kUo Mj bcrvint be: if anj 11:1411 serve Hep hJdi wHJ My Fftther 

hiMwir,'* 

The inHueDte of Keith Falmner^s consro^ion was widely 
felt at the tiEiiE of hk death and has been felt ever His 

biogtnphy has becotne a raissionairy elassiCp and has pased 
through sii editions. The Presbytery of the Scotch Church in 
Kafraria, South Africa, resolved in October, iSS/p that “steps 
be taken to prepare a memoir of the late Hon. Ion Keith Fab 
eonerK to be printed in AT^r as a tract for drculation among 
the native congregatLons with m view to impress them with an 
example of self-sacrifice*^^ 

The mission at Sheikh Othman was continued. Through 
the generowiy of Keith Falmaer^a mother and widow stipends 
for two tnissionartes were gnaranteed. Dr, Cowen returned to 
England p blit Rev. R. W* Gardner and Dr. Alexander 
PattETscni came to the field. For a time Mr. Matthew LocJi- 
hcadi Irpm the missiop among the Kabylea in Morocco* also 
Joined them* A school for rescued slav^ was started^ but the 
childrea'i health failing they were tfansfciied to Lovedale in 
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Afritia, In Rev. J. C. Votings M. D., was sent out as a 
medical rnis^Tfoiiary to enforce the Rev, Mr, Gardner who wilh 
Afra. Gardner was then alooe; Dr. Paterson and Mr. Loch- 
head having left for reasons of liealth. Rev. and Mrs. Gard- 
rter went to Cairo In 1695, and the following year Dr» Yonng 
was joined by Dr. and Mrs. W. D, Miller^ In 1898 Mrs. 
Miller died, emd Dr. Miller returned home. At prcscut the 
niJSsEOA stnC consists of Rev. Dr. Young and Dr» MpfriSp who 
joined the mission in 1898. 

Despite these froqiicnt changes and short periods of service, 
the Keith Falconer mUsiau has not been at a standstills Each 
of die faithful band used their special talent and individuality 
in removing somewhat from the vast monntain of Mosleni 
prejudice and opposition to make straight (h the desert a 
highway for onr God.'’ The immediate interior around .Aden 
has been frequently visited; the tni^on dispettsary is known 
for hundreds of miles beyond Sheikh Qthmam We record 
with regret that Keith Falconer's wish to go to Sana remains 
unfulfilled on the part of the mission. A school for boya has 
been started, and the small ** shanty** for the sick has grown 
into a fully equipped mission dispensary, which treated over 
17,800 out-patients in 189S, A much needed and most hope- 
ful Tvork among the soldiers is carried on in Steamer Point 
(Aden) and the Keith Falconer Memorial Church is filled 
every Sabbath with those who love to hear the old gospeh 
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TF it was KcUh FalcoDer's life and death thal sealed the mis- 
sio&ary k>vc of ihe church to Ada^j it was the death of 
Thomas Valpy Fteach * thal turned many eyes to Muscat. 
Bishop French it was who signahj^ed the complctiDQ of his 
roTtic^ year of mis&ioimry service by attaching^ single handed^ 
the seemiugly impregtiable fortress pf Islam in Oman^ He is 
called by Eugene StoeJe, the most distinguished of all Church 
Missionary Society missionaiies." 

We are tempted to describe this man's early mission work in 
founding the Agra college and protectiDg the native Christiana 
in the tmitiny I his pioneer work in Dcrajat; his founding of 
the Sl John Divinity School at Lahore; Ms controversies with 
the Mohammedans; and his manifold labois as the hist 
Bishop of LahorCp but we can only eJuDnide here the closing 
years of his useful life. After forty yeara of ^"labors abun¬ 
dant" and “ journeyings he resigned kis bishopiiq to 

travel among Arabic-speaking people and leam more of tlieir 
language. He visited the Holy Land, Armenia, Bagdad and 
Tunis, everywhere diligently seeking to learn Arabic, and per¬ 
suade the Moslems of the truth of Chrisdaiiity+ He became, 
as sonre one expressed it, a ** Christian fakir" fbr the sake of 
the gospel and desired tn end his life as he began rl, in pioneer 
missionary-work. 

As we have said U was Mackay of Uganda who rTveted the 
bishop's attention to Muscat Such a plea from ^ch lip^ 

1 Ufr and CofTCipciiidefiee of T. V. Frtnth, First BtHhop qf Laharc, by 
Hev« Robert (Murray, Lofidon, 1S95), 3 vaLi 
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could Dot but touch the heart of such ^ veterajp* Nq one else 
came forward, so h-ow could he refuse ? He knew that age 
and infinnities were coming upon him, hut be wanted to die a 
missionary to Mohammedans. He had, to use his own words, 
•^au meiLpressihle desire'* to preach to the Amb&. He was 
willing to begin the work on his own account with the hope 
that the Church Missionary Society would take it op. 

IMiai was ihc character of this lion-heart who dared to lift 
his grey head high and rrapond to Mackay^s cal! for 

** half a dozen tiien^ the pick of the English Universities to 
timke the ventnre in faith ** ? One wlio was his hiend and 
fellcw-missionary for many years wrote : *' To live with him 

was to drink in an atmosphere that was spiritually bracing. As 
the air of the Engadine is to- the body, so was bis intimary to- 
the souh It was an education to be with him. To acquire 
anything approaching bis sense of dnty was alone worth a vint 
to India, He demanded implicit obedience from those whom 
be directed^ and often the cost was considerable. If any were 
unwilling to face a risk* he fell grievously io the bishop's esti- 
madoti. There waa nothing that be thought a man should not 
yield—^honie, or wife, or health—if God^s call was apparent. 
But then every one knew that he only a^ed of them what he 
himself had done, and was always doing. How shaJl 1 speak 
of hiB unworlflhness ? India is full of tales of thisj of acts 
that often led to somewhat humorous results. There was no in 
fteasoD or out of season with him. He was alw'ays Oik his Mas- 
terS business. No biography, it h said, wiU be complete that 
does not show this side of his diaracter^ To outsiders frc' 
qiicntly it seemed to lead him into inconsistenciesi^ It did not 
seem tneongruous for him to turn to the lady next to hifn, at a 
large Luncheoti party^ and b€?gin to discus the beavctily Bride 
of Christ; neither wns it strange when hymn-books were dis¬ 
tributed at a large leceptifHi he held at Government House 
(kindly lent for the bishop's sojonm there)* and the evening 
party was dosed with hymns and prayer.*' 


:m THE CRADLE Oh fSLAM 

Rev. Robert Clark of thr Piii]jiib» Church Misslonaiy So^ 
dely, testiijcs t “ l\lien be funt began Ym work in Agra^ he 
studied about aistceii hours a day. He tau^h^ in his fichoolf 
be preached ui the bazaarSp he uiatructed inquirers for baptismp 
he prepareti catechists fur ordinatiop^ he was engage^i in wTit- 
ing books, at the same tittkc that he was Jeaming Arabic^ Per- 
Sian, Urdn, Sanscritp and Hindi with munsbis. Such excel¬ 
lence few can attain lo, because few can safely follow in his 
stcfK in this respect. But all can copy his example nf prayer¬ 
ful labor^ \Mien he spent his bohdays In travels and in preach¬ 
ing excursions far and neaft he showed us how to spend every 
hour of telaxation to the most profitable way. When he re¬ 
fused to possess even a very ordinary oonvcyancCt because he 
thoitght that amisstouaiy should go on footp and dccUned to use 
anything but the most comTuon fiiruituxe for his bouse, he set 
us an example of sdr-abnegatioD^ and showed us what. In hia 
opinion, should be the attitude of the missidnaxy bdbre the 
world. When he spent his earliest mornings with God^ with 
his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testarnent before him> he often 
invited same friend to sat by him to share with him the rich 
thoughts which the Word of God suggested to his mind/’ 

This was the man who in solitary lotidiness^ without one 
friend to stand at his side, planted and upheld till death the 
banner of the cross where it had never been planted before. 
In the botest season of the year^ with a Hltk tent and two 
servants he w'as preparing to push inland when denth interposed 
and gave rest to the vereran of sixty-six yeaiSi ** \Ve foQla 
accounted his life madness^ but he is numbered among the 
children of God and his lot is among the saints.^* (Wisdom 
of Solomon v. 4, 5.) Only Judas can ** have iodignanon 
3a)ing to what puipcec is this waste?"" This broken box of 
exceeding precions ointmem has given frugrauce to the whole 
w'orld. 

We will let Bishop French tell his own brief story of the 
work at Muscat, bcgiimliig with the time when wc UaveHed to- 
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gather dawn the Red Sea both in quest of God's plan for tas in 
Arahia,* 

J\/irar Jan. 22d, 

** Boisterous wiada and turbuleni seas have racked m j brain 
sorcl/p and J have seldom had soeh torture in this line* Bnt 
we are close lo the S rinits of Bab-d-Mandeb^ and hope to reach 
Aden soiiie twelve hoors hence. I should have been sorry to 
miss Hadeidah» where I had a tong day (spite of difficulty of 
reaching it by jamSMi:a or small boat of broad and heavy 
build), returning to ship in the eTi-^eniDg. 1 left iny friends, 
Maitland and a young Aiuerkan missionaryp and made my 
way straight out through a gate of one of the stout city walls, 
into the country beyond^ where are palin-gruvis acid some fairly 
imposing stuccoed cotmtry-houses of merchants and men of 
rank. Under an arcade (as the sun was to be feared) 1 goi a 
little congr^adon together* some learned, others imlenmod, 
and addressed them for over an hour, eliciting the oppoaition 
of one or two of the ii/uiHa* or educated men. For the first 
time In this part of ray journey, my iiwutli seemed a little 
opened and heart enlarged to witness for Christ, and a few 
seemed ready struck and interestedn I tned id get entrance 
into a mosque or two, os of old time into Afghan icosques with 
Gordon and others, but failed to find the proper Inumu 
withm. I secured the lower steps of a Bight of steps Icadmg 
up to the private residence of a high Turkish officer* iu rich 
unifonu, a general of army here, not knowing whose steps I 
was occupying. However, the old gtulleraan came down (as 
a Romnn ctmturion in old time might have done) and took his 
seat, with a few others, on bis own doorstep, and listened 
with singular docility and thankfitlness, and begged my blcsa- 
ing on his office* and bia fulfillment of its arduous duties. 
ABer first leave-taking, he sent down to me a bcautifid walking- 
stick of letuon-woodj so I had to mount the steps to express 

^ The IcHcii eppc&rtil La tbt CAnre^ Misjimarf 
and July, iSgi- 
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wiy gralitude and acknOwl^gmeiU of his siDgnlar colirteSj 
and friendship, Theo came a etilL more enthusiastic and 
aficctionatc leave-taking Btilh and warm kksing of hands, to 
Maitiand'a astonishment. 1 ecrtainljr never esperienced such 
kindness and friendship from any Tnrkkh official before in any 
quaj-ter. I ttmt the me?i^ge may have stmek hk heart 
Anyhawp be gladly accepted a copy of tlie whole Elbk^—thk 
k one of the most bigoted of Arab cities. 

“ Ibcre was an excellent colponeiiT here this wheels, of the 
Bible Socictyp StephanoSp & Jewish convert, I believe, and ex¬ 
cellent Arabic scholar. The Wali* or viceroy of the dtj, has 
forbidden his carrying Arabic Bibles into the interior^ though 
the Hebrew ones for the Jews at Sennaa are passed, sooie six 
dap, into the mouncains. In Jidda itself, I had some small 
measure of encouragementp btit not nearly so much as in 
Hodeidahr which has now outstripped Mocha as a thriving 
trade centre in those parts," 

Afitsi-at, Gu^ <if Oinant 

Ff^mary ijfhflSgi^ 

“I arrived here on Sunday last with Mr. Maitland, of the 
Cambridge Delhi hlission, whom I met ip Egypt, and who 
spends a few weeks for bis health's sake with me, perhaps until 
Easter. Wc did not like thiowing ourselves on the Britkh 
Consul here, as we thought it might embarra^ him to enteitiiic]i 
Christian missionaries on their first arrival here; and we had 
very great difficulty in Bnding even the meanest quartets for 
the first day or two, but are now in quaittns in an adjoining 
village, more tolerable regards necessary comforts^ belong¬ 
ing to the Amerioji Consul, who is agent for a New Vork 
house of busineSt 1 liave written tn India for a Swks-cnttdgc 
lent, fts a resource In case of po possible residence being 
avaiiiiblr here, or anyttimg approaching even the English vil¬ 
lage pnblic-honse, or Persian caravanseraL In the adjoblng 
hills much a tetit might .^ive shelter during the hot weather, if 
the Arabs will tolerate he presence of a Christian missionary. 


t 
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** Of possibOities of entrance of a mission^ I feel it would be 
prcnutuie to speak jet- We are pushing on our Arabic 
studies, and I am glad to find how tnucli more intelligible mj 
Arab teaching is than in Tunis and Egypt 1 hope soon to 
find a Sheikh of some leamiiigp to carry oti translations in 
Arabic under his guidance* if life and health be spared. I feel 
tiiosl thankful to feel myself again in a definite temporary 
centre, at least of missfonary efTort. * Pattence and lougHSuf- 
fering with joyfulness' 1 would humbly and heartily desire to 
cultivate, as most appropriate to my prsent condition and dr* 
enmstances. The British Consul, a very polite and courteous 
aud high principled man, is hopeJess as to any being 

produced on the Oman Arabs* and feeb his position precludes 
him from making common cause with any efiart for ma k in g 
proselytes among them* So when Maitland goes 1 shall be 
pretty lonely here* not for the first time, however, and I onlj 
pray that the loneliness may help me to realize more fully the 
blessed Presence which fUlSp strengthens* animates, and sup^ 
ports." 

His last letter written from Muscat to the Church Mlssion]Lry 
Socl^y is dated April J4fb, iSpi. A portion qf it b as fob 
lows: 

“ Patience here, as ebrwheie (and more than in most scenes 
1 ha\^Tiated)i is a great prerequisite* 1 still live alone in a 
borrowed house, a spate one belonging to the Amefican Consul 
here, and, rough as it is, it is amply suEficient for a missionary, 
and is in the heart of the town^ 1 cannot get many—very 
fewp indeed—to come to my bouse and mead* which is naturally 
one of my great objects. They ask me into th-nr shops and 
houses sometimes* to sit and discoss ou the great question at 
issue between ua and some Beluchees, tuostly Arabs; and 
the latter I vastly prefer* and cousider more hopeful. There 
are some Hindus in the crowded bazaars, but I see httle of 
them—partly betiause of the noise of narrow streets and traffic, 
and partly because 1 do not wish to be tsnpted away from the 
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Arabic. Most of th^ few Hindu tr^Mckers living here imdci- 
stand Aiabic. 

** There is much outward observance of rriigk>iu» fotms ; there 
are crowds of mosques ; rathirr a large proportioD of educated 
men and womeu too ; the latter take special interest in religious 
(^UEsbomi and sometimes lead the apportion lo the gospeL 
They have large girls’ schools aod female tcacheni. There is a 
lepers' village pigh at hand to the town. I occupied for the 
second time this moruiiig a shed they have allotted me, well 
roofed over; and those poor lepers* men and women, gathered 
ip fair numbers to listen. Chiefiyi bowevetp^ 1 reach the eda^ 
cated men by the roadside or ra a house-portico* fiometinna 
even in a mosque* which is to me a new eiperience. Still 
there is considerable shyness^ occasionaJly bitt^ Qp[i06jtjon * 
yet bright faces of welcome sometimes cheer me and help me 
oUp and 1 am only surprised that so much is borne with. I 
have made special efforts to get mto the mosqnes* but most 
often thh is refused. The Moolahs and Muallitns seem afraid 
of coming to help me on in my tratiaiationSp or in encountering 
with me more difficult pasf^es in the bist claries. This has 
surprised and disconcerted me raShcr; bnl I have been saved 
in the main from anything Like depression ^ and have hod happy 
and comfortable [itools of the Savlour'^s gracious Presence with 
me^ The Psalms, as usual, seem most appropriate and an- 
Gwerable to the needs of such a pioneer and lonely work, 

*■" If 1 can get no faithful savant and guide for the journey 
into the Interior, well versed in dealing with Arabs and getting 
needful common supplies (I want kit little), I may try Bahiem, 
or Hodcidah and Sennaa, and if that fails, the North of Africa 
again* in some highland; for without a house of our own the 
climate would be msuiferablc for tne—at least, during the very 
hot months—aod ane*s work would be at a standstill. But 1 
shall not give up, please God, even temporarily, my plans lor 
the mterior, unles, all a^nes being dosed, it would be sheer 
madness to attempt to aury them out,*’ 
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He never reached the interior^ for be received a suojitroke on 
hia W3.Y fraiD Muscat ED the neighboriiig vOLige, Mattiap m an 
open boat. He was removed to tlie Consulate hnl scaredy re¬ 
gained consdoosnesa except to utter a <* God hies you "* to the 
Consulp CdloTiel Moctler. He died on May i4ih| iSgi, The 
very maimer of hia death fulflliedi more than he ever thought^ 
his own words In one of his letters from Muscat: In memory 
of Henry Martyn's pleadings for Arabia, Arabs and the .Irabic^ 
I seem almost trying at least to follow more directly in his foot¬ 
steps and (inder his guidance^ than even in Persia or India, 
however incalculable the distance at which the gnided one fob 
lows the leader r’ 

The grave of Bishop French is in the bottom of a narrow 
ravine circled by bladt roclcs and reached by boat, by round¬ 
ing the uxky point to the south of MusejU. Here are many 
graves of sailora of the Royal marine and others who died on 
this biiming and mhospitable coast. Here also rests the body 
of Rev. George £. StODc„ the American Missionary, who was 
called bome in the snmmer of ESgg, after a short period of 
service. 

In Mxhoit of THDiiiAs Vacpv FttCNcuii Biskof Mission Aar 

Where Musoait firanbi the Oricat win 
'Twixt bfaving lea End nxsky stcfp, 

}i\% work oJ jntnry scHTce brguD, 

A ntnily soul fallen HstEcp: 

Who cein« to Ult the Cross instead^ 

^Vho Ukeft ihe imnehud rrem the dcul? 


Where, nutlet Ttidk'ji glowing skyi 
Agra the pRinit, m 4 itrong Lthw, 
tilt ronr Bud gkAming domfi on Ivighr 
HU " 5evcn-ione4 tongue ” k h wd m iBore: 
Who enmos tn sa-and Akrm init«ii4 ? 

Who uk«9 iHc dvian from the doMl? 
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Whcr^ whiiB c&nip] mmik tlie A/^iii’j bdund. 

from TudEi^ tia SuIeiiDan^ ran^p 
Throogh iiujiy a. gotgtf and npla^ij^-sauiiil 
Tidlttgi of jaf divinely stnuige: 

But lh«re llicy miSK iS£r eager ti^d ; 

Who Ctuncs tp toil then fiw tte dead? 

Where siDiJe CbdtcHiuLii hilk and dalri, 

WTiere stretches Erith down the shore 
Of Tkajite^ wood-fringed and flech'd with hHj, 
His holy Voice is heard iko more 
It it for fbOthiiLg he Ji dead ? 

Send rprlli yoELf childreii in hli iteadt 


Far froan tkiir Oafoid'a groves and tPWCn, 

Her tcholar Biafaup diet apiirt; 

He blames the case of culfuted hours 

In deada^a MiC Toice that shakes the heaih 
Brave saint I for dork Arabia dead t 
I go m fight the h^t iniltad l 

O lover fram the Wot I 

Thou hast outrsoared these pnsonizig boia; 

Thy loemury. on thy MaMcr^s breatj^ 

Uplifhi Ul like the backooiag ftlarsi 
Wc Jblkw tiQw at thou has! led; 

Baptiie Sationri for the dead! 

— A. Afemie* 
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Dm is fco OCOlp^ lluC IfltCriQr of AjKbLK.''—^ /4t< 

Million 

“ Td sutli All tppnJ there cm bt bqt ope raplj. The Dulct Refamufd 
Cburcb when it book U|> lire roMi&unn originAlly cmniiAePCei^ on ao indl?- 
pcndcDt baAil Al the ArAbkWl did so with full loidwlEdgit of Iht 

ptiLiu And pttrpoic* of it» roundeTs, whichk ^ the Te?T dtie of the nuiiioa 
ahowi^ anlirfiEcd nothing iM thm %\ith A compreheiinve adiremE of cnH- 
gelization as Lhi.1 above dcS<rrlbed, 6'ijafwif/ 5T ijSi^+ 

'^It b not keeping sKpeniea down, but keopaag fbJih in4 esthuatasm 
np^ that giret a ettaz bcilAnce ahecL Gite ibe Chmdli heroic 1eA4erabip4 
place hcTarr It high kleali. keep it OH the Enareh far larger conquest*. And 
the fiiiifi n-r^Hil pioblecEL will lake care of itselfi If the Omirh *ec* that Wi 
are not going to tnist God cuOUgh to venHiPc uptra mf weruk for Him tDl 
we have the mooey in agbt^ it Wilt probably adapt the same pnidcnec Ln 
tiiAkiflg cantribntioni^ and onr good dnandetlng will he with heavy kzs* 
of ioootae.“—7^ Cinr^ian AAfViaU. 

^T^HE Arabian MtiisiDii was organized August ist, 1889, aud 
^ its first roissionaiy, Kcv. Jnities CantiMp sailed for the 
field Octobw ifitH of the same year- In order to trace the 
Steps that led to the organization of this Hist Amcncan Mission 
to Arabia, we must go hacic a year earlier. 

In the Theological Seminary of the Reforroed (^Dutch) 
Church at Neir Brunswick? New Jarseyj the missionary spirit 
was especially active during the year iB 83 * This was fostered 
by members of the ^nlty who had a warm tove Ibr that work^ 
by a mismonaiy lectureship recently inauguinted? by the missioo- 
ary alumni of the seminary, and by some of the students thsn- 
selves who brought missioikS to the front. Among these sto* 
dents were James Cantine and Philip T. Phelps of the senior 
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dasSr And Simile) ML Zwemrr of the middle dass, who had 
individually decided to work abroad, God wilting, imd who 
used to meet for prayer and consulmkm regaiding the choke 
of a field of labor. The hrst meetttig of this band was held 
on October 3istj smd the topic disciised was, ** what 

constitutes a c;all to the Foreign field?'" After that they met 
almost every week, and gradually the idea took shape of band¬ 
ing themselves together to begin pioneer wotk in some one of 
the unoccupied fields, Tibet and Central Africa wete men¬ 
tioned ; but thek thoughts generally seemed to unite on some 
Arabic-speaking country especially Nubia or the upper Nile, 
The Seminary library was ransacked for mformation on these 
fields, without definite results. At the end of November the 
band decided to consult with their Hebrew and Arabic pro¬ 
fessor, Rev, J, G, losing, DhD,* who* being of missionary 
parentage and full of the missionary passion, warmly welcomed 
their confidence and from that dme bee ame associated with 
them in their plans. After some time it was mutually agreed 
that God called thenj to pioneer work in some portion of the 
Mohammedan world b or adjacent to Arabia. 

Over against this Divine call there appeared a great human 
difficulty; the fact that the church to which they belonged 
and owed allegiance conducted no misdons m the Mohamme¬ 
dan world. The Miisstou Board of that church was already 
burdened with a debt of 135^000* and therefore it was im- 
probable that they would establish such a work in atldilion 
to their other missipn work. In spite of these obstacles, how¬ 
ever, ir was decided, February ii, to make formal appli¬ 

cation to the Board, and on May 33d the fallowing plan was 
drawn up, and presented to the Board of Foreign Missions; 

W We the ufti3emgTie4 dcriring ta tngjige bn pdeneer tnUsitiQ work in 
wmK cauatry, ildiI upeewUf in b<lwir4r Muileml nod 

ilnftf, do tbe onEset recingniEe the folkiwine lacls; 

I, Ttw geeat neol and -enfom^&gtiAciil tbr this work at the pmeut 
tiaie. 
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au Ttc nDa-cuS^teij^ nf sodi inm\m work DodEi the mpcnrision oF 
i;>ut of Forei^ Missioels at ihfi prc^fit tiiEic. 

3. live (act that hitherlo links haJ been done in the chmaitelfl ipilicatciL 

4, Tlie uuhdlit^ of oor Board lo inaogtinite ihis work ondef i& present 

aiatUl. 

Tberef(jfe» that the object diairal fiiAj be rcalilciJ, we lespectfiaJll 
Siilrtnit t* the Boai-ilp ailJ with ibcir eildorunicnt lo the cbufch at lajp^# 

ihc follow ine propoHlieiii: 

r. Tbc fimuguralioa of tills work at at early a time as (KHirtile. 

^ The lieli] lo be Arahia. the upper Nile or injr other fielJ, tohjed to 
(he statement of Ike prcimiiilep Ibftl iWl he deemed puast aAlTanSafocms, 
aAer due oonttderalion, 

^ The expenses of said misdon to be met (tf) by yearly Mib4K:fiptiQna 
in amuunla of Cum five to two hundred doUaisj the subscribers of Uka 
amOUnLi to constitute a iyndiente with inch oF^nUatian as shall be 
tkemcd desinbk; 0 } by tyndicatos of lunh spdiTiduaiii churches atid 
orgMimtion* aa lhall undertake the support of individdnaJ missiorutricap or 
mntrihotc to wch specific ohjectl as shall be reijUifcd by Ihe nussion. 

4_ These tytyiicates shall t?e Formed and the financial pledges mado 
payable for n term oF &¥« years, 

5, At the expiration of this period of five years the inlssinD ihall pass 
under the direct snpervisinn of our Bwd as in the case of onr olher rail- 
liont. Should the Buatd Still he financially unable, ftyndicutea shall be 
re-Fnrmtd and pledges ir-taten, 

fi. In Ihe meantime the misHcn stall be i^nemHy nndcr the care of 
the Board . * ^ thremgh whose hands its fimdi shall pss. 

7. Tie undcriigned request the appraval oF the Board m (Ida ntidef^ 
taking in gcncrulp and partumbrly in the matter of SOhdiEing subscriplioni. 

(Signed,) J. G. Lathing, 

Jas, CA?rrt!«E, 

P. T* 

S- M. ZWEMER." 

This plan wgs fijst pnescubed to the Boaid on June |d, when 
it was ptrovisionally accepted to be rcftfied to the General 
Synod. On June iithp the SyuodK after A. long and Ardent 
discussioDt referred the whole matter back to the Board p asking: 
them carefully to consider the whole question and, should 
the Board see their way cleaTp that they be authorized lo 
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inaugurale the mission pttjposcd.'" On June 35lh the Board 
met and passed the fallowing lesolntion ; 

Tiixtf while Lhe Beard b greilJf mtefntcd in the prnpa- 
Eltion tn CRgtgiE. in missiaa work ameog the Archie spewing pcDpleSi ihe 
work in whicli the Board ii mlreidf engaged » M gfeat mtl» censtanUjf 
md Ihc flEuitciAl comlitkn of ibe Bemvd it i4i£li (lit debt al Ibat 
lime being jij5pOOO)f that the Board feoli comtinined to deeline Eo asaome 
■ny mspcHiMbUNy in ihe mntler. 

howeveri during the next roiu naantbs, snrh a degine of intcies^ in 
Foreign Miasiw ihnnid be ili!vnlnjj«d in the chnrdies as to nsdoeE the 
atuniutt to whidi the treuury i* now ovenltAwn to a iniall fradiont then 
the Bo4rd wonJd feel intlinoii to Ikn'or that important etHetpHse.'^ 

Meanwhile the plan bad beco fully disensed ip the cbiircb 
papEis, and although there were warm friends of the entoTidse 
who earnestly plead by pen aud pm^ for Its inauguration^ ibe 
cuneDt gcDErally ran dead against the proposalj and much cold 
water was throwp m the enterprise.* 

How those felt who were most concerned in the decidoD was 
expressed by Prafessor Lansing, on their behalf^ in the follow¬ 
ing words; ^'The writer and the individitak named are 
deeply grateful to General Synod far its hearty receptitm and 
advocacy of the proposed mission. Andj on the other hand^ 
they not only have no word of compblat to utter in regard to 
the action of the Board, but are graceful to the Board for the 
careful consideration they have given the matter,, and deeply 
sympathize with them in the sorrow which they and all mtist 
fed in connection with the adverse action taken. But ibis does 
not discharge the responsibility- A reqionsibility Divinely 
imposed is not dlschatgcd by any admission of existing butnsn 
difficulty* _ . . When God calls we must obey, not abject. 

And also when God calls to some specific work, then He must 
have some way by which that work can be done."* 

^ An fthle plea fcr the AEcetaxiii:^ oF the Miislon by the Churdi ni 
HuJe by Rjct. J. A. Dmvifl, in ihe Chvtian K* V., Sep¬ 

tember l8^ 
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After much thought and prayer a plan was adopted for con¬ 
ducting this wort. The motto of the neir toisi^oii appeared at 
the hcad^ ^*0h that Ishroad might live before Thee.** After 
the preamble, similar to the origma] plaoj there are the follow- 
ing sections i 

I, This DusNEmoryniavciDCDt sliaUbe kiuiwu Aiabiau MiAlioiL 

1 m The Eclil, M3 ikr IS At present it \i pcndblc Va be detenoliired, iball 
be Ambim and tbc adjAcent ecAst of AfricA. 

3, SeSectEd And Associnied with tbe DaderAigiied shall be a Ccrm- 
mittEe of Advice* enroposed of four cowtribulDi^ to ahesI in advAndng ibe 
interests nf this mision. 

4 m Tu view of the fiict tbet ihi& missloti is oJ bfcc^ty undmoiftiu- 
lioofll ia Its perscnncl And wnrking, contribudons Are Aatldted horn AJi|r 
AEL-d a11 to whom this naj come, without rcTerentCE tn dcnomiiiAlioiiA] ad’- 
hcEenre^ 

%, The AUKHint reqidTvd to* carry on lli« wmk of this mUsion will be 
the sEim necesaajy to eWEt the equiptneut and workinj; nf the 

individuals approved of and Knx to in the work of iMs mission. 

No debt vhllll be Lacilitod and no lalAjica be paid Id other tban mb- 
j^ouaiicA. 

6. It is desired ibat the nniEHiiit sobsc-ribed rAii^ wtiJk 

indttfidsurrj r^jpiribrjr dmimtittiiftanal iff iwu- 

JWWJ. ^ , 

7 p Of (he nndariagned (he Srst party jhaH be Treasurer, and have gen¬ 
eral oveisight of tbe interesEs of the Enbsion et home and as such alt 
render an annual sEatement, while the missionaries in tlie field shall have 
the direction of those interests ahroad. » « /' 

The rough draft of this plan was drawn up at Piue Hill Cot* 
tagCj In the Catslulla, on August TSL A few days later, while 
the band was at (he old Cantino homesleadj Stone Ridgej 
New York, Dr. Lansing composed the Arabian Mission hymn* 
which will always be an iirspiiation to those who love Arabia ; 
but it will never be sung with deeper feeling than it waa for the 
6(^t time. In an upper room, by three voices. 

When the plan waa published, the Rnbioon was crossed, 
although not without the loss of one nMne from among the 
signers. CocLtributions began to come m, the Committt^ of 
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^tu^iru ti 

/3<^^ ^^(«£^l £UMr~ i^Oaic tiitlLoi. 

e^/>t fU 4 . 'Ctn/tr ^rr /kZ^r 

IkeZU, ihzU pi^kA' 

/ki^ A 

t^? ^pvt flStv. • 

(5a /Ju. Iwx4* ^jf cPiS£cu*i^ 
flu, ^ L 

(5fl Swctcih^ ^2 £c^c6Lw 

/§{hu\<jr Tui 'Ctrtn.Z ff!S4^4. 

t^|vn>u(jV, Ifc. 

(^ti^iuiK Hii iu hi^ffipy!? 

T^A'**HYkfkA Q/r'-P^lhaA 

W kiPuP- f icf £i;h\ /iliu>«.. 

(tC Jbrw^wr Ikxl ^l^0^. ru^f^rR 
tji^LftukL#M«^ Ili3i4 pir^iH:u£tS(!i 
IttCtw Iki '£twt ijlta,/l' ^J‘<4Pt!rYi£tt^^nC 

S^*iZL>h^ ^teiiw 

(5iit JUlcttarfS 0^i*ua fhPu^oXu^ 

(^L'tZi tnAvs ft4*J" Jfcr 

(Tiii v^Tft^irf ayuJu^M^ 

TiiK AMtuir liisiithNAKY Hymn. 

FifumCc of tht orijpnflj copy compoHd by Prol L G. Land up m tSSo, 
Ml KiJ^^ Ni. Y. 
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Ad rice was selected, and the missioD was incorporated* Among 
other tokens of &vor the tnmon received at this joncture front 
Catherine Crane Halstead, a legacy, of nearly five thouEand 
dolhns—the largest gift, and the only legacy received by the 
Arabian Mission in the fiast decade. This unexpected and 
providential donation was encouraging and enabled the mission 
to begin work immediately. 

On October ist Jojnea Cantine was ordained by the Classis 
of Kingston in the Fair Street Reformed Church and he sailed 
for Syria on October i6th, stopping at Eklinbnrgh to consult 
with the Free Church of Scotland Committee regarding co¬ 
operation with their missioo at Aden. The proposition was 
cordially welcomed but was not acted upon since at Sheikh 
Othman, it was afterwarck mutually agreed that more would 
probably be accomplished if the tnissions worked separately. 
The second member of the band to leave for the field was 
ordained by the Classis of Iowa, at Orange City, and sailed 
on June aSth* ifigo- 

llic two pionwrs left Syria for Cairo at the end of November 
ID meet Professor losing who was m Egypt for his health. 
Oc De(,ember i8th Mr. Cantine left by direct stamer for Aden, 
and on January Bth, the writer followed in an Egyptian 
coasting steametj deslrmg to call at Jiddah and Hodcidahs imd 
to nieet ’General Haigi w’ho was then at f^uakiii in chargC" of 
rescue wort for orphans after the war.* My jonrtiey down the 
Red Sea was made in company with the aged Bishop French^ 
though neither of us ever beard of the other before we met on 
the train to take the same ship at Suez, We then learned for 
the first time that both were bound for the same poini with the 
ftim r objecli to prtstch Christ to the Arabs. 

From Aden the two American missionafies made it thdr 
first task to explore the points suggested by General Haig for 
missionary occupation! OaCy Mr. Cantine^ journeyed north- 

iTWs mwtiiag with ClmErtl lliug Wfts desoibed by him in Ml MCfraat 
in the Londan CjtrOjTiisii 
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ward to tte country of the Sultan of Lalmjj while the atbnr 
soiled along the southern coast in company with Kamih the 
Syrian convert from Islaiu. Thm earnest young dbciple had 
become acquainted with Mr. Caotinc in SjTia, and early ex¬ 
pressed a desire to join in the work for ArnbiSL He loved the 
Scriptures and never shrank torn obstacles which stood in the 
way of faEdi or scnice. Hk biography* by Dr. Henry Jessup, 
shcrtvs what he surrendered for Christ; only the day of days 
will show how much he aoiomplished for Arabia. On May 
atithp tS^tj Mr. Candne sailed to visit Muscat and the Persian 
Gulf, with the undetstanding that his co-laborer should mean¬ 
while auempt the journey to Sana and sj^y the possible open¬ 
ings for work in Yetneii. The news of Bishop French's death 
had already reached Aden, hfr Candne tarried at Muscat a 
fuTtnightp aftier which he visited Bahrein and other ports of the 
Gulf* going on buolly to Biisrah and Bagdad. iTic impoTtance 
of Busroh a mission centrie wo* evidcot. In populatioiii 
accessibility and Btrmtegic Location it waa gnperior to other 
places in Eastern Ambnu Hem seemed to ix the place to 
drive the opening wedge. 

Meanwhile a twenty-days' journey to Sana and the villages 
of Yemen on the Hodeidah ruutep had shown the importance 
of Sana os a centre of opcraidoqrSp as is shown frotn the follow¬ 
ing written at that time : *' It has advantages of large popula- 
tion» central location, importance of position and healthfulne&a 
of climate. Mail comes weekly and a telegraph cod necti with 
the outside world- Its disadvantages arc, a Turkish govern¬ 
ment and the consequent difficulties of open and aggressive 
work, lake the road from Hodcidah to Sana, k will be uphill 
work* through moun^ins and strong placfs, but in both casts 
you reach Arabia Felix." On meeting Mr. Cantine at Busrah, 
however^ the arguments for Yemen were set su'tide, and it was 
agreed that it was brat to tnoke Busmh the first headquaiterSy 
It was never thought at the time that Yemenis highlands wonidj 
after ten years, still be without a missionary. 
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l>r+ Eustace was then at Bcisrah, doing diBpeusary-'vroTk 
for the poor and acting as ph^idan to the European com¬ 
munity^ He wdeamed the im^iouancs and worked with them 
heartily until be wjis transferred to the Chundi li^lissionary Soci¬ 
ety hospital a: Quetta^ His departure emphaaized the power 
of a medica] miMioEiLiry among Mosktns^ and the missionanes 
made a strong plea for a pbysdciaQ tojom them. In January^ 
1893, the Board of Trustees sent out Hr, C. E. Biggs, a man 
with testimonials of his standing as a physiciau and n member 
of an E¥angdloal church, but who, shortly after reaching the 
held, avowed his disbedief in the divinity of Christ. His 
commission was revoked and he soon returned to America, 
jlftcr several strange adventures this singular yet lovable man 
reached Chicago, was converted under the preaching of D. L, 
Moody at the World's Fair, and died at his home in New 
Orleans about a year later. It was a long w'ay to the Fathcr^s 
house but proves the power of prayer^ and that God never 
forgets His own^ 

On June a 4th of the same year faithful Kamil, rightly named 
Abd El Messiah {servant of Ghrist)i wits called to his reward. 
His iUness was bo sudden and the dreumstanees that attended 
his death so suspicious that we cannot but believe that he died 
a martyr by poison. He was the strongest mao of the mission 
in controversy with Moslems^ and a most lovable diamcterj 
so that the report of that year truthfully states, **our loss in 
hiB death is onmeasured." 

These two successive blows were very serious and now two 
other losses followed, Yakoob, another Moslem convert^ who 
had been in misridD employ, and whose nufe received baptism 
at Biisrah, was arrested and prevenSed from retuming to our 
field. Also one of the two efficient colporteurs employed by 
the mission, left to seek his fortune in America, llie con¬ 
tinued illness of Dr* Lansiug in the home land and a decrease 
in contributions likewise cast a shadow oa the work. But faith 
grew stronger by trial. In the quarterly letter, near the close 
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of this yciTj we read: ^^The ejcpsiEiice of the missionmes 
ever since airiving at Aden, their lours along the coast and m- 
land, the oppcirtunitics for work along the Euphrates, the Tigris 
and the GuK* and the deep consciooisiitss that our misslciD is 
called of God to carry the gospel ifito the intenor of Arabia— 
ail prompt us to make a special pica at this time for additional 
workers. There are several points near Busrah where penna- 
ntni work should be ioaugimitcd without delay, and places 
like Bahrein* Muscat or Sana ixe equally, perhups more, open 
to tlie gnspd than Busrah itsclh . . , ^ /Jk ArubtM 

mission is to it trat io its mm^ Jimfpurfest, ^ must 

This was followed by an appeal for five new mpo 
and the request that, should means be lacking to send them 
out, salaries be reduced, ^'eonridcnt that the best way to lo- 
crease contributions is by eittcndkig our work and trust ing that 
God will provide for the future^" 

The mission vras at this time |>iissij:ig through a period of de¬ 
termined opposition and open hostility on the part of the Turk¬ 
ish local government. Golporteiira were arrested ] tlie Bible 
shop sealed up; books coohscated ; and a guard placed Hi the 
door of the house occupied by the missionaries. petit ioa 
was sent to the Siiblime Porte to expel the mission. But the 
opposition wm shoit-iived and the petition never accomplished 
its purpose. In December Rev. Peter J. Zwemer joined the 
mission in Eusrah. The difiEcuities in the way of securing 
a residence were at first very great and frequent change of 
abode was detrimental to the work. Airangements were like¬ 
wise made during this year to carr^' on all the Bible work for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in the region occupied 
by the mission^ 

The chief ewul of the next year was the occupation of 
Bahrein as a second stalidu. Although the first attempt to open 
a Bible shop and to secure a rcsidcfice on the islands was 
fraught with exceeding difficulty and much opposttion, the at¬ 
tempt w'as successful at the close of the first year over two 
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hundred portidns of Scripture had been sold, A journey was 
made into the province of Hassu and the eastern thieshold of 
Arabia was thus cttisscd for the first time by a missionary. At 
Busmli the evangelistic work and Bible circulation made prog¬ 
ress, but medical wort was at a standstill. Cholera visited 
both staiiCFiis and gready interfered with the work j many peo¬ 
ple Bed from Bnsrah* and at Bahrein the toUii number of 
deaths was over five thousand. Petef Zwemer kept lonely 
watch cro the islands at that time \ hia only sen'ant died of 
cholera and he himself could not get away as no ship would 
take [uxsscogeis. 

Early in 18^4 the good news came that Hr. James T. 
WyckoflT hud been appointed to join the mission. Sailiog do 
Jannary eth* and going via Constantinople to secure his Turk¬ 
ish diploma he arrived at Busiah in March. But the joy of 
welcoming a medical nussionary was shortdived, for affcr a 
brief stay at Eusrah he went to Bahrein where a severe attack 
of chronic dysentery soon compelled him to return to Busrah 
and suheequently to Kerachi and America. Thus the mission 
lost its third raedicfll missionary, and his successor did nut 
come out until the following year. 

Muscat was visiled by Peter Zwemer as early as December, 
1S93, and his reports of this port as a pniapcctivc centre for 
work in Oman were so encouraging after several ejqiloration 
journeys, that it was decided to allow him to occupy the 
station. 

During the summer of 1894, the writer, m the request and 
ejtpcnse of the Mitdmay Mission to the jews^ made a journey 
to Sana^ to distribute Hebrew New Testaments. It was abo 
hoped that it would be possible for him to cross from Sana to 
Bahrein^ by way of Wady Dauasir. But the theft of ail bis 
money even before leachiug Sana and hia arrest by the TurkSj 
prevented the attempts 

After many trials incident to the economical administration 
of the mis^ou 04; homOj negotiatiaDfi were concluded in June^ 
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1894, by which It was transferred to the nmnagemcat mid care 
of the Board of Foreign Missioiis of the Refotmmi Chinxb, 
The diiitinct cxktcnce of the corporation is stiU preservedi but 
the tmstcEi lire cliosen from areoug the membm of the Foreign 
Misalop Board. No other departures from fonner methods 
were timde, save that the administration was now Ln CJiperi- 
enced hands and at less expense than formerly. The change 
was cordiahy accepted by nearly all the missionaries and the 
contributors j now no one questions its wisdom and hencfiL 
The year 10^5 was another irying year to the missioiir but 
there were also blcsdngs. TTie departure of Kev» James Can- 
tine 10 America on furlough, after nearly seven years in Arabia, 
necessitated the ttansfetral of the writer to Bnsrah and so left 
Bahrein practically uucared for. The missionaries and native 
helpers sulTered more than usual froin the eEcrvating cliraate, 
and touring from both Muscat and Bahrein was made impos¬ 
sible for a large part of the year by tribal wars and troubles. 
In February the Bedouins attacked Muscat and captured the 
town j the place was given over to pillage and ov^ two hun¬ 
dred lives were lost | the mission-house and shop were looted and 
Peter Zweracr took rtfuge at the British consulate At Bah¬ 
rein a similar trouble threatened for months and terror reigned, 
but the disturbance never reached the islands and the unruly 
Arabs were punished by Epglish gunboats. At Busrah the 
Bible work was stopped by the Turkish anihoiities i the shop 
dosed and colporteurs arrested. The arrival of Dr- H. R. 
Lankford Wortall at Busrah, on April zisl^ with a Turkish 
dipIomrL, once more gave the mission the golden key to the 
hearts of the people, I>r. Womll has used it faithfully, al¬ 
though his severe illne&s the liist summer almost made the mis¬ 
sion despair of the health of desetors, 

Mr. Cantine visited the churches in America sjid greatly 
.stimulated iuterestt prayer and offeriugs, although no new mis- 
sonarics were found willing and suitable for the held. 

At the cud of the year Amara was opeoed as an out-station 
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m the midst of much opposition but greater blessings Ev^ 
during this year earnest inquirers in this fanatical Kver viUage 
gladdened the hearts of the workers. 

Work for the women of Eastern Amhla was begun in. 1S96 
by Amy Eiizabcth Wilkes Zwemerr wbo left the Church Mission 
Society mission at Bagdad to be married to Rev. S. M. 
Zwemer, First al Busrahi then at Bahrein and Kaleef she in- 
augurated the work which only a woman can do in Moslem 
lands. Extensive tours were made by ihe colporteurs and by 
Peter Zwemer The entire region north of Muscat as far as 
Someil and Rastak, even to Jebd Achdarp was penetrated by 
the missionary and colporteurs. One of the latter visited the 
so-called pirate coast south of Katar and sold over a hun¬ 
dred portions of Scriptnre. The following table shows the in¬ 
crease of Scripture sales by the mission at ah of its stations. 
More thair five-sixths of these copies were sold to Moslems: 

iB^a 1A9J 1S94 ]S$5 ]S96 [fi97 iS^S 1899 19W 

6ao 835 i,y6o 3,313 3^ 1,779 jyoi* ^ 4 | over 3,700 

At Busrah first fruits were gathered after these of sow¬ 
ing in two remarkable cases. A soldier at Amara accepted 
Christ and came to Busrah for instruction i this man has since 

suffered the loss of all things"* and witness a good con¬ 
fession ** wherever be has been dragged as an exile or driven 
as an apostate. Another convert was a tniddie-aged Pcrsiaii 
who was deeply convicted of sin by reatling a copy of Luke^s 
gospel in the dispensary ai Busmh. He was a consumptive^ 
and after hndiog peace in Christy left Busrah for Shirax. 

In the autumn Mr* Candne returned to the fields bnt the 
following February l^ir. and Mrs. S. M. Zwumcr depaned on 
furlough^ 50 that, with no remforremeuts^ the minion ^staff re¬ 
mained insufidcienL The work at Bahrein not only stockd stiH, 
butr because the unfaithfulness of a nadvE helper, retm- 
giaded. Muscat was, im the contrary^ iucieasing in itnpor- 
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Unce. A schkool was begun by Mfh P. J- ZwcdkTj whm 
eighteen helpless African boys, rocued frotn a fllave-dhow, 
were handed ovef to his carCh The httlc hand piress in the 
musjnn'hotise sent forth its frjKt mesaagei a tract comparing 
Christ and Mohammed, which stiired thought as wdl as oppo- 
sltioD. It was the Christmn wriring ever printed in Ara¬ 
bia and its simple message is prophetk: Mohammed or 

Christ, on whom do you rely ? 

About this time the American Bible Society toolc over the 
work of Bible distribution at Bahrein and Muscat by an armua] 
appropriation to the riiissioii which enabled it to eirtend this 
department of work. 

At Busiah the medical work drew many within heariog of 
the gospel and Eh. WorraJl was able to open work at Nisa- 
riych. At Ainara the seeil once more fell oq good soil, and a 
small band of inquirers came together for praj^erj but the har¬ 
vest is not y-ct 

At the close of 1897, Rev. F, J. Barnyt supported by the 
jToung people of the Marble Collegiate ChuTch, New York 
City, came to the field, and began langnage study. 

TTxe year 1898 is lixsh in the memory of all those who are 
micrrsted in ihe Arabian MJssion. During it Peter Zweinct^ 
after having gone to America^ was called to his reward and 
four new tnissionaiies sent out into the htuvest fieUl lo sow the 
seed of the kingdoni. Two of them, Miss Margaret Rke (now 
Mrs. Bamy) and Revn George E. Stone, sailed with Mr. and 
Mre. S. M. Zw^etner on their letum in August. The other two, 
I>r, Sbnnm J. Thoms and Dr. Marion Wells Thoms, of the 
University of Michigan, came to the field in Decemher, i&jS. 
Mr. Stone has now also gone to his reward—the third of the 
Arabian Minion to by down his Life for Arabia, 
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m PETER J. iWEMEJI ANH GEOp E, STONE 

SKILLFUL and lovirg hand has laid a wreath of iiHt 



mortelles on the nnloiowD grav^ of Kamiifaia bkjg- 
raphy will live. Wc can only briefly record our love nnd ad- 
minuiop for those other two of the Arabian Missiont loved 

not their lives onto the death/^ but ^‘hazatdod their hves for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Peter Juits ZwtaiEit was born at South Hollandp UJinoiSp 
near Chicago^ on September 2d, i 36 S. Mis chOdbood was 
spent in a loving Christian home surrounded by gracious in* 
fluences and the prayers of godly parents. In i 3 So he entered 
thcpreparatorydcpajtinent of Hope College, Holland, Michigaiip 
and was finally graduated from the college in | 3 G 8 , He was 
the only one of bis dass to choose the forrign field, and for it 
be sought special preparation after graduation, by work as 
Bible colporteur in Western Pennsylvania ami Mew Vork* and 
a year of teaching in Iowa. In he was graduated from 
the New Brunswick Theological Semmaryp and on September 
14th, of the same yettr* was ordained at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gaUp and sailed for Arabia on October 19th. From the day 
of his arrival on the field to the day of his death hJa first 
thought was gospel work for the Arabs. He was of a practical 
turn of miudf and bad no visionary ideas nor desire for martyr- 
tiom, but a sturdy* steady purpose to make his life telL He 
was eager to meet men, keen to grasp opponunitjcs* a cosmo¬ 
politan in spirit always and everywhere. A student of chaiac- 
ter rather than of books, he Referred to make two difficult 
journeys rather than report one. He loved to teiich and knew 
how to do iL Sympathy for the weak and sufTcting and a 
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hfllied for all shams were promment traits. He endeared him- 
^ f even to those from whom he dii^ed in opinion or can- 
duct by his whi^e-heaited aincerity and earnest advocacy of 
his views. Arabia was to him a school of faith j his Chnstiaa 
chararter ripened into full fruitage through much suffering. 
Mr. Cajitme wrote of him ; " 

Out persouai rdatioru were perhaps more bdmale than 
those usually known by the tnissiouaries of our scalteied su- 
twhs Iwas at Bustah to welcame him when in r3oi he re¬ 
sponded to our first call for volunteeis, and was also the one 
to toy go^.byu a few months ago as be left behind him the 
I'M an Us of Muscat and Oman, among which the pre¬ 
cious cruse of his strength had been brokeo for the Master's 
service. His cquise was mote trying than that of the others 
o our company, as he came among tis when the impulse and 
enthusiasm which attach to the o|jening of a new work were 
ginning to fell, and before our experience had enabled ns to 

TT discomforts of a pioneer effort. 

A thorough American, appreciatiog and treasuring the memory 
of the ctv^wj left behind, he yet readily adapted himself 
o e oonditioss here found. Of a sensitive nature, he keenly 
felt any roughness from friend or foe, but I never knew him on 
^ account to show any bitterness or to shirk the Lerformance 
of aoy reeogniwd duty. 

. , ^ qualities which make for soccess in otir field he 
had not a few. His social instincts led him at once to make 
vmV and while his vocabulary wa; still 

in 'he coffcc-shops and ip 
^jathmmg.plac^of ,he town. His exceptiortaJ musica: 

amnnir *>04 made for him many acqiwintances 

stiint ni **** * s«king to reach, besides proving a con- 

by bis hone/^*^^ A "if ^ difficuJty was stmnounted 

""'ll disposition, which even 

pain and sickosa could not destroy/* 
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He cludg tct iUt with a grip of steel and laughed at the Idea 
the docitois had of his appn^acking death because he could DCt 
believe that hb work was done^ ** I have done nathlog yet 
and when 1 go back this dnic 1 will be ready to begin work/- 
were his words. Yet he had oo fear of death. Hk eye never 
turned away from Arabia i he longed to plant the plough once 
mone in the stony soil of Oman and to teach the most ignorant 
the way of life. From his dying bed he sent la the committee 
a report regarding changes neces^try b the house at Muscat. 
Hb handp almost too weak to hold a pen^ wrote on Ckitaber 
7th i *^Dcar fathex—1 am slowly hut surely improving and 
may be home sDom Now the hoard has uathorized me to 
complete the building-fund. 1 have just secured jioo for a 
Muscat touring boat. I>r. and Mrs. Thoms sailed this morn- 
for .Arabia, laui Bra / 1 felt sorry I could noi divide myself 
and go with them ^ * * patiently longing I wait His 

dme." 

Even later than this, when he could no longer write, he 
dictated letters regarding the work at borne and in the fidd. 
On the e%-ening of Tuesday, October i8th, 1&98, six w'eeks 
after his thirtieth birthday he quietly fell asleep. " His time 
had come. . 4 fter a brief service^ the body was taken by lov¬ 
ing hands to Holland, MicbiganT and laid to rest in the sure 
and certain hope of a glorious Tesurrection. But bis heart 
rests in Arabia and his memory will remain lougitet where he 
suhered most and where his fellowship was so blissed. 

blest eDznniTiniiQnt fellowship diruicl 
We feebly itniia^lc, they In gloiy dyne 
Vet ill mix cme in Tboe for ill kte TIuiie. 

HiUd&iilli I 

H And when the itri£e \i fierte, the wirfere long.— 

StEils CD the CAT the dlilKtit triaiiFph-§£iDg 
And hcaitA ux brave agniii itld urnLi are stfOUgr 
IfiVctlLjMhl^ 
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Georck E+ Stone, 

On the twenty-sixth of JunCj i&9^j George E. Stone died of 
beat apoplexy M the coast town of I^i^ka a few milefl east qf 
Muscjll On Thursday the twenty-second of that months in 
company with n colportcyr, he left Muscat^ for a few days 
change. He was in fairly good hedt])| al±DDgb suEcrbg from 
boils- Monday morning he had a little fever ; in the after¬ 
noon it came again and in a few hours he had departed. His 
Ixxly was taken to Muscat by the colporteur and there buried 
near the grave of Bishop Frencfn 

Rev. George E. Stone was bom on September ist, rSyj, at 
Mexico, Osw^o Countyp New York, He was graduated fram 
Hamilton College in and homthe Aubum Thcolpgical 

Seminary Ln Toward the close of his studies hh thoughts 

were drawn to the foreign field and he became a student vol¬ 
unteer*^* The reason for his decisian was charaderistin of thfi 
man- As he himself expressed it in his inimitable Jive-minute 
speech at the Geneml Synod: “1 tried in every possible way 
to avoid going to the foreign field but I had no peacon I go 
from a sense of qbedinocc.** He first heard of the special 
needs of Arabia through a former classmate who represented 
Union Seminary at the New Brunswick Inter-Seminary Confer¬ 
ence in No^xmbej, iSp^. Shortly after he wrote for inrotma- 
Ikm abonl the field p and without further hesitancy he applied 
and was accepted. Ordained by the Presbytery of Cayuga at 
Syracuse, he sailed with the mission party in August, 1898- 

George Stone was a man of much promise; altogether a 
character of one piece without seam or rent- Stutdy, manly, 
straightforward, humble and honest to the core- He was 
entirely unconventional and did not know what it was to try 
to make a good impreEion. He was siinply natural. With 
native tact and Yankee wit was joined a hem sense of duty 
and a wiUiogness to pll>d. Confessing that he was never in- 
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tended for a linguist he ytt, by shem appikatioiip made remark¬ 
ably rapid progress in Axabic* He made friends readdy and 
was faithful to sow beside M waters. No one could travel 
with him and not know that he was a hsher of men j yet he 
was never obtrusive in his nsethod. lie had a splendid con- 
stituiiori, and looked forward td a long life in Arabia# hut God 
willed otherwise. 

He wits ai Bahrein from OclDber 9th until Febmary J4th, 
when he left ibr Muscat to take the place of Rev. F. J. Ikrnyi 
who had been ih with typhoid and was going on sickdeavc lo 
India. He was the only person available ai the tinie^ although 
it was not a pleasant task for a novice 10 he suddenly called to 
take care of a stadou of which he knew little more than the 
name. Without a word of demur he left Bahrein at three 
houns^ notice and sailed for Muscat. There he remained alone# 
but faithful unto death# until Juncp w'hen JRjcv, James Cantine 
arrived to take charge of the wotIl His letters w^ere always 
cheerful; he sernned to grasp the situadod, and with all its 
difficulties to see light above the clouds^ The following sen¬ 
tences frotn a few of his letters show what sort of man he was. 
They were writt^i in ordinary correspondence and with no idea 
that the words would ever be treasured s 

I was pretty certain that [ should be sent to Muscat later 
on, but had no idea of going so soon^ Ho wever, it is all right. 
Anjftlung that has been prayed over os mucli as your decisfons 
at Busrah# must have been directed of God# and ! have Ixtai 
under His orders for some time. * . . 1 have had tw'o or 

three fevers, but they are small affialrs^ rirl; one day and well 
the next. No further news, 1 can only add my thankfiilnes 
to God for the way He has led me through the last two montlis 
and for givmg me a share from the beginning in actual mission^ 
work- * * . Mjmy thanks for the reporL I r?ir> leam a 

great deal fitnn it to help out my ignorance. 1 do feel Like a 
baby before this greii work but# as the darkies used to sing, 
the X>cml ts * inching me along^^ , * ^ 
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^^Pray for me that I tmy have wisdom and gtace to carry 
this business through. I want it settled right.'* 

To his Auburn friends he wrote this in a chajacteristic letter: 

Ymi ask whal I think of it now that I am on the spot* 
First s that the need has not been exaggerated, and that Mo- 
hatnmcdankm is as bad as it is painted. Second: that we 
have a splendid fighting chance here in Arabia, and the land 
is open enough so that we can enter if we will. If a mari 
never got beyond the Bahrein tsknds he would have a parish 
of 50,000 souls. Third : that on acemint of the ignorance of 
the people they must he taught by word of mouth and theie- 
fore if we are to reach them all, we enust have many helpers. 
Fourth 1 that I Bm glad I came to Arabia, and that to me has 
been given a part in this 5tfuggle. I do firmly bdiCTe that the 
strength of Islam has been overestimated, and that if ever the 
Church can be induced to throw her full wdght against it, it 
will be found an easier conquest than wc imagine— 
ivkat il wilt fffjf fiMr, it has always been so, but I do bdirve 
that Islam is doomed.” 

Little did he think, perhajig, bfe it would first cost. 

Will his rah be heeded and will the Church* will you* help to 
throw the whole weight of your prayers against Islam ? " Ex¬ 

cept a com of wheal Call into the ground and die it abideth 
alone, but if it die it bringcdi forth much fruit.** 

" The seed mu&t die before die Com appnjv 
Out of the graniHl in btude And rmitbil 
Lew tiTc those ew the sickle Lain* 

Ext thou canst trruure tap Ihc golden grain* 

The grain is ertuhed befere the bread as oude; 

And the hrCAd broke ere life to man CODV^cd. 

Oh, be content to die, to be bUd knw. 

And tn be Omahed, and m be brdken aa, 

IF Ehdn upon God^j table may be brEid, 

LiFe-gaTiiag food for Wlda Ml hungi^Eil'^ 
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PROBLEMS or THE F TFT.n 

A Tirnrd u ta the ypur [niuian fltt^ptL It is to me the kopdeiE 
m the irhoLe 111ifiiLaD-l3el.il. Xd GOtl{|Der M-nT i B.-m m *w^ji nS^m 13 (a {S-ptnre 
SBJtiLD.'ft thiTiDD ui4 I think li the ^cBlesi coqnici ChrLfitiuiitj hml 

DTEr knjDVD- Ilk EJtUfking Amb^iA dm st the dtulet af sapreme ermr 
occupied by the iut enemy thnl fthAli how la the Idngi^hip of ChHit."— 
^fx^p IV, A^. Hon. SccrcfcKTy of the Turkii>b Miiiiod AitI SKietf . 

“ While the diSculties in the wuy of ceis&lnDnf^ u^uift id IftDcjl under 
hlohunincdiLii rule mny well appear Id the eye of lEiwe nvni fomiidalplei 
this meeting is liraly iwirsunded^ limt, bq iong m the door of uMss to in- 
diTidnal Hohjemmedani £& open, so kmjg It i% the defir uml bounden 
duty of the Chilfch of Ch rist In moke iles of ils Opporliriitliefi for delivering 
the goapd me^ge !□ them^ in fnh expectation that the fwwer of tha 
H'dr tipiril in God'^s tisiej luve a signaJ mamfesiation in the 

triomph of ChiisdaniEj in ihoiME ^ Me fliwrM A/jlt- 

/UHO^ Sm£ty^ May 1st, 

^T^HE problem of mis&iormry wmk b Ambk 14 twoFdd: {i) 
^ the general iiroblem of Mohmiimedftiikiu m a political- 
rdigtous system which Arabia has in conimon with M Moslem 
lands; and fa) the special problems Dr difficultiis which per¬ 
tain to Aiahia in partknlar. 

The genera] problem of missions to Moslems is loo vast and 
important to be treated here* Dr, George Smith says that the 
great work to which the providence of God summans the church 
in the stizond cenEiiry of tnodem missions is that of evangelis¬ 
ing the Mohammedans/' It is Mr missionary problCTn of the 
future. Dr^ H+ H. Jessup, who speaks of it &s " a work of sur¬ 
passing difficuUyk which will require a new baptism of apostolic 
wisdom and energy, faJih and lovegives the elements of the 
problen^ in his book/ As untavorntde features he enumerateSf 

^The Mqk^unmiMlan MlA^fcniaTy I'rahldn . — IL tl. P. D.^lSyjl* 
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(t) ihc onipn of the leinpciTa] and ^pirituaj power^ (?) the 
divpjtx belween morality and rdigion* (3) Ishmaditsc Intolcx- 
ancCj (4} d^SJtniction df true life, (3) the degrad ation 

of woman^ (fi) gjtJSs ImmoFalityp (7) uatruthfubiessi (S) mis¬ 
representation df Christian docitrlnep and fg) the aggressl\^ 
spirit of Islam. Among the favorable fcadires he nam^t fi) 
belief in the nnit^ of God^ (jJ revL'rejict+ for the Old and New 
■'rcstanicntp (3) flniJ for Christ, (4) hatred of idolatry(5) 
abstinence from intoxicating drink, (6) the growing in linen ec 
of Christian naiipnsp {jJ the nniver^ belief of the Moslems 
that in the ktterr days there wjU be a universal apostasy from 
Islam. In some respects the problem has changed Ginee Dr. 
Jessup^s book wa^ written hut ia nfi.^in outlines it remains the 
same. 

The problem of Arabia as a missioa'field can best be studied 
by considering in order : the land itsielf as regards its acet^i- 
bilityi the chmatc and other special dlfhcnlties | the presient 
missionary fon::e ; the methods suited to the heldand the 
right men for the work. The chapters on the geography of 
the peDiDsula show how diHeient are the various pm^dnees and 
what are the strategic cenlrea in each. It ig generally con- 
sidered both a good missionar}' policy and a true apofstolic 
principle to work out from the c/fiVr as centres of population 
and influcnoe. This Is especially necessary in Arahm where 
the population k scattered and largely nomadic. All nomads 
come to some city or village for their supplies at frequent inter' 
vals or, If they are Independent of a foreign market, they bring 
their piroduoe to the ciriesv This by wDty of preface. 

Finstp what parts of Arabia are really a^^Nsikle to missionaiy 
aperarinns? (i) The Slnaitic peninsula with the adjoining 
coast of Hejaa nearly as Car as Yrmbd ^ the |>ppu!ation k mostly 
Bedouin but a gocxl centre fmr wort would be the Egyptian 
quarantine station of Tor in the Gulf of Sues , ( a) Aden and 

the surrounding region under British prolectjon* with a popu- 
latinn of perhaps 300,000 souls. (3) *rhe entire south coast 
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from Aden to Nfakalb and Shehr with its hia/^iand; ihh 
region has been freely visited by esplorers and travellers, men 
and liiotnen ] the people are -quite friendly and the paturaj base 
of operadons woqld be the town qf Makalla, (4) Oman with 
itscoast-towtisand hill-oountry, where accessible; wherever 
missionaries have tried to enter they have met with b weicoEzic 
above all expectaltons. (5) The socallnl « pirate-coast** m 
East i\mbia between Ras eJ Kheizna and Abti limbi; many 
villages, all under British subsidy and with resident native 
agents. (6) The islands of Bohreip^ 

All of these regions are outside of TurMA Arabia and arc 
more or less under the inftu^ce of Great Enfain so that every 
kind of missionary work is possible. No passports are required 
for travelling; no spedal dtplomaa for the right lo practice 
medicine; no censorship of books; no official espionage or 
prohibition of rcsldctice. 

In Turkish Arabia the case is differentp but it would be very 
incorrect to say that Turkish Arabia Is maccesisibk. ^*The 
Turks are pd doubt/" as General Haig refoarks, a great ob- 
stacle, but we must give them their due^ and admit that they 
are pot neiiriy so intolerant as some European States^ including 
Russia.** Only one portion of Tnikish Arabia seems^ at pres* 
ent, to be wholly inaccessible, namely, the two sacred cities 
Mecca and Medina, At present, wc say, for It docs not seem 
piossible that these twin-cities would long remain closed if the 
church hod faith to- approach their doors and were ready to ento:. 

Other portions of Turkish Arabia are accessible, at least to 
^me extent. (1) The entire coast of Hejaz k accesslbk j two 
cities, Jiddah, and Hodeidah^ Eire specially suited for medical 
mission work ; while ft is not at all Improbable that with proper 
Ciilh and kindly tact, the Jovdy town of Taif, that garden of 
Mecca, would harbor a medical missionary* l^otighty^s ex¬ 
periences seem to indicate that Taif k not cousidHred holy 
ground*^ (a) Yemen, the Ambia Edix indeed; with a 
^ Vnil. IL, pp^ 503-523^ 
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splendid climatej a $uperichr Arab populationj niimemu^ villiiges 
and cities, md with tnatvellotis feniliiy of soiL Suiely these 
liEghlacd^Tiill not remain forever mdder the rod of oppression; 
when live hour of deliverance comes^ every village shonld have 
a [TLEssioii^hool atid every city a mission-station. Even now 
under the Turks w^ork is po^ible for the large popula¬ 

tion- (j) flassa with its capital Hof hoof and Katif on the 
coast. (4) The vilayets of Btisrah and Bagdad. These four 
regions in Turkish Ajabia are atx*csslbk^w^th three limitations 
to missionary-work :—Every missionary must have proper ps^ 
ports ; no medical missionary can practice without a Conslan- 
tinopte diplonia; and no books or Bibles can be sold nnles 
they have been examined by a censor of the press and bear the 
seal of the govemmeat llie pasiport matter is awkward at 
times but la not an insnrroountable barrier ; where the govern- 
tnent considers traveUing safe^ passports are always given^ The 
medical diploiria reriuiremeni is not dilTcrent from the law of 
France and other countries j once in possession of such a di- 
plomnj the leverage power of the Christian phyrician is in¬ 
creased rather than limited. The third restriction prevents the 
distribution of nil controversial literature but admits the Bible 
and many other Christian books; it is rather burdensome and 
irritating to onc^s patieuce but does not shut the door to real 
missionary wort. Every copy of the Arabic Scriptures printed 
at BcLrut bears the m/rimtilar of the Ottoman Government— 
the sign and seal of the ^'Caliph ** that the Word of God shall 
have free course in his tottering empire* 

Finally there Is tlie vast interior—Astr* rfejran, Yemama, 
Nejd^ Jebel Shatnmar—is that too accessible ? The wholi 
region is free from Ottoman ruie and, for the greater part, un. 
der one independent prince, Abd-iil-Aziz, the succtssor of fba 
Rashid* But for the rest the (|iiesticKi must remain utumswered 
until a missionary has attempteil to enter these regions and 
baa hronght back a re[KHl- For travellers the whole of the in- 
leriof has provE?d accessible since the days of Palgrave; and 
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the prcsamplive eviEJence is that a tuisaionary ooyld also penc- 
irute everywhctc even if he wetf tiot at first allowed to seule in 
any of rhe towns. I ha^e not tlie least doubt that a properly 
quali&ed TOftiicfll missioaarj with a thorough knowletige of the 
language would find not only an open door but a watm wel- 
conie in the capital of Ncjd or even at Kiad. 

Regarding the genemi actessibility of Arabia, General Hajg 
wrote in his report as follows: There is no difficulty then 
about pleaching the gospel in AjabU if men can be round to 
fact the consequences. The real difficulty would be the pro¬ 
tection of Ihe converts. Most probably they would be csjjosed 
to violence and death. The infant church might be a martyr 
church at firal* like that of Uganda^ but that would 1 M prevent 
the spread of the truth or its ulUmaie triumph. 

The diwate of Arabia h, at piesent, an obstacle to mission¬ 
ary work, but in the mountain ranges of Oman and Yemen as 
well as in all the Interior plateau of Nejd a healthful, bracing 
climate prevails. Now, alas, while ail work is still confined to 
the coast, we have perhaps one of ihc most trying climates in 
the world. The intense beat of summer (often no* yahrenbeit 
in the shade) is aggravated by the humidity of the otmospherej 
and the dust raised by every wind. In the winter, from De¬ 
cember to Maichp the winds in the norihetn pan of the gulf 
and the Red Sea, am often cold and cutting and although the 
temperature is more suited at that time to KurtspearLa and 
Americans, it appears to be less healthy for muivea, 'Hie so- 
called gnlfTever of the remittent type is very dangerous and 
i^onvalcscrnoe is at times only possible by leaving the gulf 
Cholera and smallpos are not uncommnn. Ophthalmia is rife* 
Prickly heat in aggravated form, boilo, and all the insect 
plagut:s of Egypt art a cause of suffering In their season. 

MoslcEn fanaddsm is not peculiar to Arabia nor is it more 
intense or universal here than in any oUirer purely Mohammedan 
land. The fiuiaticism of the Arabs has been grossly esagger- 
aied. The Wahabis represent the extreme of exclusiveness 
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and prejudice, but even lunoEig them it is poaaible for a. mis- 
!iioiury lo preach Christ and rswi the Bthle, Fersoad violence 
to the iiicS6enger of the gospel tms pitsvcd tn ten years citpen* 
ctice;, dniost i^nkn own in Jiny part of Axahm visited by ™is- 
skFTianes. Sometimes Bibles and books are coUected by a 
hmiuical Mullah and cocuigued to the flam es or the ohbvion of 
an upper ahcLf in his liouse. Ihe fellows of the baser sort 
perpetrate insults and annoyiiiisres at times lO vilLage'Work or 
refuse hospitality. But we, in Ambia^ have never met with 
the strong anli-fotelgn feeling such as seems to be prevalent^ 
for example, in China. The prejudice is seldom against the 
dress or manner or speech of the foreigner; even his food is 
considered clean and no Arab w ould refuse to share his meal 
with a Christian tmvellcf. But there rr often a strong preju¬ 
dice against eertain aspects of Christian doctrine^ especially if 
crudely or tmwisdy put. In an Aiab eoffee-shop it would be 
unsafe ag well as unwise to use the words “Som of God,’^ 
^*dcath of Ckrist,^^ ** Trinity** etc.* without a previous expLa- 
nation. Yet on the whole the Arohs are frieDdly to any stran¬ 
ger or guest and this fHcndliness is especially strong toward 
Englishmen and on the coastj because of the clear contrast be¬ 
tween English aud Ottoman or Arab nilc. Commerce too with 
its general uitegrity and " the word of an Engluihnmn ** has m 
a sense been the handmaid of missions hy disarming prejudice 
and opening Arab eyes to the supmority of western civilization. 

From a missionary standpoint the population of Arabia caa 
best be divided into the illiteralje and those w'ho csiD read 
lihc former ekss are in the vast tnajority and include all ttu. 
Bedonins with eaxeedingly few exceptions. Taking the popu¬ 
lation at eight milliDn„ tp say that Due half ainiilioncould read 
would be a large estimate. On this Eccoimt work for those 
who are able to read, hy means of colportage and book¬ 
shops, may be too highly rated as to its result 3 its 

m/jffritif value no one will questioti. 

The problem of reaching the nomad population Is a very setioujs 
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one. The ciata for a rorrect theory of work maaug them are 
yet to be collected. Experience of work amoiag' them hm been 
very limited ; indeed the only work of impartance waa that €€ 
Samuel Van TolsscI in North Arabia. As sl class they are less 
religious than the town or agricnltural Arabs. One who lias 
Rtudied the subject writes: ** ITic Arabs [Bedouins] remain Mo¬ 
hammedans simply because they know of nothing better j the 
Bedouins are Modems only in name obswi'ing the prescribed 
forms in the neighborhood of the towna, but speedily ensting 
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them aside on r^alnlng the desert. Yet there are men among 
them not wilhont reverent thonghts of the Cireatori derived 
horn the contempladon of His worksp thoughts whichj accord¬ 
ing m Palmer, take sometimes the form of sokmn but simple 
prayer.*^ The chameter of missionary work among this nomad 
population (perhaps one-fourth or fifth of the populaiicFn of the 
peninsula) wUl be very similar to that of James Gitmour among 
the Mongols | and U will tequiie men of his stamp to carry it 
un sticcessfhily. 
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mts 110nary f^rct in Arai^ta is ttlUrfy inai^qnaU 
10 supply thr ntids even uf that smallpartivn qf ihejieid they 
have occupied There are only/ci^r pomts on ft coast of four 
thousand miles where there are missionaries. There is not a single 
missicnaty over ten miles iiiLand from this coast No mission- 
ary has ever crossed the peninsiila in either direction^ The 
total number of foreign missionaries in Arabia, is less than a 
dcMD—twelve workers^ men and womeiip let us say, for a pop- 
tilation of 8^000,000 smiK 
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Adciir rti:,, &/KO mllei, Muscat . ^ « 6oo square milea^ 

TUtiFPSii , 400 ** *+ Btisrali and Sa^idad, 71*000 ^ “ 

The Rdth Falconer Mission is not as strong in itg niimbets 
as when Keith Falcotier diedK The Arabian Mi^crn has only 
recently received enough leiitforcement to man its three stations 
permauentlya There has been too much of the spirit of ex* 
periment instead of the spirit of enterprise i a corpoiars guard 
went out to attack the chief citadel of the enemy. Ulshop 
French was a^ne when he died at Muscat. The Arabian 
Mission waited years before they received reinforceixicnts. 
What is the spiritual need of Arabia to^luy ? Of the total area 
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of the peaiiiLsiila only about is m aoy way totithed 

by iDissiOLiary cfTort* Ttus does doc mean tliat one-tw ^Ifth of the 
area is covered by mission-stations and toining, but that in 
some way or other aboDt one-tweirih of the peniusuia is ** t?c- 
eypled " by organised mission-work in its plan and purpase;p 
day by day. As to the proportion of missionajies to the papu¬ 
lation mfK out qf rlffvtn haV€ n& trt this megittUd 

ti^unfry iff h^itr if Ih^ w^^u/d 

llic only part of Arabia that m fairly well occupied is the 
River-country—that is the two vilayets of Bagdad and Busialn 
Here there are two smiions and two qui-statiiuns on the rivers; 
colportcmis and missionaries regularly visit the larger villages; 
several native w^orkcis aie in rt:gnlar employ and the Bible 
Society is active. Yet in these two vilayets nothing has ever 
yet been done for the large Bnlouin population^ and there are 
only six fordgn missionaries^ men and women^ to a population 
(Turkish cenatts) of 1^050^000 souls. 

Looking at Arabia by provinces; Hejaz has no missionary; 
Yemen (with the exception of Sheikh Othman and Aden) has 
no missionary; lladrsmaut has no mbsionary; Nejd has no 
missionary j Has&a has no rnksionarj; Jebel Shimiimar and ail 
the northern desert have no miision(iry ] OinMi has nine mission- 
ury. Again,^ the following towns and cities are accessible^ but 
have not one witness for Christ: Sanat Hodeidahj Menokha^ 
Zebidj Damar* Tais'^ Ibb, with forty stnaUcr towns in Yemen; 
Makalkh, Shehr^ and Shibam in Hadramauf:; Rastaki Son^eih 
Sohar, Snr^ Abu Thuhi^ DnbaJ^ Sharka and other important 
towns in Oman; not to i^peak of the important towns of Nejd 
and in Mesopotamiap still without any tdisbionsuite and never 
visited by an evangelist. 

Arabia m in truth a neglected fieldp even now. Thus far the 
work has been only preliminary; the evatigclization of Arabia 
must yet begin; not until every province ia entered arid every 
one of the strategic points spcciftctl ia occupied can we truly 
speak qf Arabia as a mission-field. Nor h ihe project visicKQ- 
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Givf^ii i\vz men and tht there not the lightest 

renyon why the nert decaiJe ahiXiild liot see the entire peninsiikL 
the field fur atwic burt uf mis^oiiary dTorl, The doors arc 
open^ or they wiU open tu the knock of faith. God stdl lives 
and works. 

Regfuding the methods of mission-work in Ambia the 
experienoe of mLisiooartes in other Modem lands is of the 
greatest vnlne. ITie story of the Chtarch MmodEury Society 
in the Punjnbp that of the North Africa Mxsion, and above nil 
the work of the Rhenish Society in Sumatra should be thor¬ 
oughly familiar to ever^^ Amblan. rnUiionaxy* Medical missions 
have tlieir btveciai place and power^ but oko their special dJ£i- 
cultics in pioneer work like that in Arabia. Surgery is worth 
iniinitdy more than mediciirc among a people like the ArabSp 
where fatalism and neglect of the bkk make the science of 
medicine of doubtful nault in so numy cases. " Ol or cure " 
rather than prolongcfti trealmentj suits the Moslem palate. But 
a skillful surgcdD with a Turkish dipkima holds the key to 
every door in the entire peniiisiila- There is not one misgion- 
hospital Id Arabia J Surely such centres as Bagdad p Btlsrahp 
Bahreiup Sana, Jiddah^ Hodeidah and Hof hoof should liave 
these acknowledged powerful methexU of evangfrlizatioo. At 
Aden and Muscat tl^me are Indian Government hospitals. 

Educational work is still absent or in its infancy as regards 
the Moslem population^ so that there are no data from which to 
formulate theories as to its success. Tn some parts of Arabia 
schools might not be pennitted by the govemnicnt | every¬ 
where they would necessarily at the outset be very elementary. 

Christian women, as cipcricnce has proved both in Yemen 
and East Arabia^ are welcomed evcrywhcTe+ With or without 
oiedlcal qualifications^ but with hearts of love and sympathy 
for the poor^ the sufifering and the mlberable> they can raitcr 
every house or but. Even in the black tents of Kedar there 
arc aching hearts and wretched homes to which the gospel of 
peiU'c and love ra^ alone bring relief. 1-ady nMin BLimt and 
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Mrs, Theodore Beni have pro\"ecl what womea can do In Arabia 
for the sake of sclcace; will there be no Chrl^iaa women who 
wih penetrate as far inland for ihe sake of their Saviour? 

Colportage is an approved mission-method cpucial!^ in 
Arabia, since ihc Bible and a full line of educational and le- 
ligiDus ItteratiiFe is itady to our hand from the Syrian and 
raiaiiipns. In Vtmeii this work would be eafieeialiy 
useful anij practicaMe, bnt there it has scarcely been uttempted 
systetnatically. The probtem is to find men of the right stamp 
for the work. Men who are *' wtlLLug tn endure hiirdncs^ as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christjf*" with tael and good temper and 
the abiJity to talk with the simple-tiiindctL Love is worth 
niore ihan learning in a colporteur. Good health and a clean 
Turkish pa^port are two other rerjiiisites. Even this method 
of work is in its infanuyi there are many open docuts for the 
Word of God that have never j^et been eiitercid. 

l/nder evangelistk work come the problems of street-preach¬ 
ings touxingT and the use or abuse of controveisy^ The best 
place for pteaching at stations is the missian-house itself, after 
the exam ple of Paul (Acts xaviii. 3O1 ^O- tours or in 
viUage-work the mi^7ss of the sheikh or the public coffee-shop 
makes a capital pulpit. In a small hand-book for missonaries 
to Mt^ems by Rev, Arthur linnckman^ now ont of print/ I 
find the following admirable hints on public preaching to Mos¬ 
lems which apply to Arabia also: 

If possible always address your audience from above. Sit¬ 
ting down ia sdmetiLnes better than standing] you are pot so 
likely to get excited, the attitude h less war like in ap|ieiiraiice. 
Be with your back to a wall if possible ^ there are many rea¬ 
sons for this^ 

“ When drawn into argument, keep on praying that you may 
speak slowlyp and with effect. When asked a question do not 
answer qiivckly^if you do, you wiU be looked on as a sharp 

* Nflt^s on Idam t A Hoiid-book £or Mis^k^HKnis^Iiet. ArfhiEr Biiiulk- 
Bw*. Uaniioti, 1^66, 
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contio^'CfStalist qnly ; tkitik over your answer firsts and give it 
most kindly ond slowly. If possible always quote a passage 
near the bcguming or end of a Xoran chapter and there will 
be less delay in finding 

The question of the right place of or whether it 

should have a place at all in mission-work among Moslems is of 
the highest bnportance. Opiniof^ differ decidedly among those 
who are pillars of the tmth. llic best and briefest argument 
ajdinjf the use of controvertiy is that given by Spurgeon in one 
of bis early sermons at New Faik Street OmpeL* He argues in 
brief that a miffiionar^" is a uitnessj not a debator, and is only 
responsible for proclaiming the gospel by his lips and by his life. 

Tl^ere is truth in tbis^ but on the other hand even the apos¬ 
tles ^'disputed" in the synagogues with the Jews, and from 
the days of saintly Maityu (not to say Raymond Lnll)i imtil 
now, the Christian missionary has been compelled by the very 
force of circumstances to vindicate the honor of Christ and 
establish the evidences of ChrLstiaiiity by means of ccmiroversy* 
When, in July, 1S64, the Turkish governriient pmuaded Sir 
Henry Bulwet to sign the death-warrant to all missionary work 
Among Moslems id the Turkish empire by the mecnoranduiu 
that mode controversy a crime+ the fact was immediately mc' 
ognized. Rev. J- Ridgeway, then the editorial secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society^ wrote an able paper in the C^r^h 
Afijawnary on the theme t Mksi&mry work as 

r^j^jrds Afifkamm^i/ans itn^ssiMje if fonfrovtrsy rnffrAifUA**' 
*tEy i^ntrov'ersyp" he wrote, ** we undcTstand not atrimomous 
and irritating reoiminational which, w^ell aware kow unlieconi- 
ing and injurious they are^ the missionaries have always 
eschewed* but that calm investigation of con dieting religious 
systems that ts indispensable to the decision of the importfliit 
question—which is true and which Js false? " " 

I RepHmed in « North AMdi <April, undsx the tjlle: 

mg", Cmirmr^. 

'History oftliB Cfaurcli MMjomiry Society, VoJ. IL, pi 155. 
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It h only in this stnse controversy is Jcstiliablcr^ and 
this kind of controvergy^ wlietlier by the primed page or word 
of inoutb, lias not proved unfruitful of good result. Sir 
William Muir gives o complete Ssynopsis of all Molinniincdan 
stacks On the Christian Hiitb and the replies made in defence 
of Christianity ; bis nritidsms of the books In quesbon are also 
of great interest. ^ Since that date there have been new attacks 
and new apologis both from the Mnslem side and rrom that of 
the missionary. As a plough breaks tip the soil before the 
seed Is sown 50 this kind of Uterature and argument will often 
break up the fallow ground of Moslem hearts for the seed of 
God's Word. Even awakened Cmatidsm or active oppodtinn 
is tnore hopeful than absolute stagUkition of thought and petri¬ 
faction of fedipg. How to aw'^aken the Moslem conscience is 
the real problctn. 

It is less important U> consider the attitude d* the Turkish 
rulers toward Christians than the attitude of the Moslem mind 
toward Christianity^ as regards Arabia's evangelisation. Tlie 
prevailing attitude of the Moslem mlnd^ in any particular part 
of Arabia, toward Christianity praclicahy decides the fate of a 
convert. Were Moslenig all strictly adherent to thek traditickns 
and the law regarding renegades from Islam, every convert 
would be a martyr and every inquirer would disappear. The 
Ottoman code of Moslem law^ gives specific directions for the 
trial and eaccution of the renegade from the faiiliu ** He is \Q 
have three distinct affera of life if he will leiuni to the faith 
and time for reftectionp after each ofTetp is to be given hhn^ 
If be rerndns obdurate he Is to be executed by strangulsition 
and then his head is la be cut off and placed undi^ his arm. 
His body is Lhna to be expened three days in the most public 
place.'’ ■ Butp thank God, Moslems do not strictly adhere to 
this law* In this^ as in other respcctSp many are better than 

^ The MekammediLa CaMiDveTtgr imd cHh^r Wm, Muir, 

Edmborgkk 1897, 

1 Dctcbcr, 189^ p. tn ardcle by "C. 
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thcit trligicm Jind siapcrior to their prophet. Converts io that 
pjan of AjJihia which is onder EnglUh rule or protecUon aie as 
safe a5 they ait iu Iridlii; which doe? not mCiin that they are 
entirely free from pensccutlon. in Turkish Aiaiia the lnw is 
carried out by secret murder* or by hanishmenl | yet not in 
every case, for even there mquiiet^ and coavetts, if not active 
or prominent* have remained for a tiine unmolested, \Vliat 
the result would be in themdepeudenL MosLem states of Arabia 
we do not know 

Tlie Bcitin Tixsity was intended to be the Magna Charta of 
Christian liberty in the Turkish empircp but the Tuik has not 
kept the compact. Its provisions were loo gallUng for Moslem 
pride and prestige; reforms never got beyond the paper stage. 
T"hc massacres of 1894 to proved that the Sultan is still 
the Pope of a religious fraternity and king of a poliLical empire 
based on the forty-seventh chapter of the Koran: *MVhco ye 
cncouiiter the onbelievers strike off their heads uutil you have 
made a great slaughter of tbetn/* And the inaction of all the 
Christian powers at that time proved that it ts min to put con- 
hd^ce in princes. But in spite of all possible goverument op^ 
position or even the martyrdom of every individual convert 
*'%o long as the door of access to individual Mohammedans is 
open^ so long jt Is the clear and bounden duty of the church 
of Christ to make use of its opportunities for delivetiog the 
gospd message to thera.^* 

The attitude of the Arab mind h not nniveisally hostile to 
Cliristianity* Tlie vast majority arc bdiOferent to religioTi in 
any fomir What shall we eat and what shall we drink and 
wherewithal shall we be clmh«l,"''“is the sum of ail their 
thougbti. The Arab merchant serves hiarumon with all his 
heart seven days a week. Religion is an ornament and a eoii- 
vmtianality I he w^ears it like his flowing overgarment and it 
fils him just as Icjoscly* He thinks it scaitely worth while to 
discitss questions of belief. Every one has their own religion 1 
Is a remark one often hears in Arabia. It is a faint echo of the 
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£LjL-embriicin{; tolerance of the dajrs ol ignonmcc when three 
hundred and sixty idols, including an image of Christ and the 
virgiDj filled the Kaaba i 

Then there are some tbonghtful men who know better,— 
seekeis after inith^—and who feel that there are strong points 
in CbristLinity and weak points in Islam which haye not been 
dtdy cotiHdered. One meets exam^des of this claiis every¬ 
where in all stations of life and in moat unexpected qiiarteju 
In the heart of Yemen I met a Mullah who had a wonderful 
knowledge of die Arabic Bible j and the copy ho showed me 
w'as an imperfect tnmsiation by Kichaid Watson dated iS25 1 
Another prominent Mohammedan in Eastern Arabia recently 
expressed his opinion that the Christ of the New Testament 
never intended to found a new religioiQj but to mtroduce 
e^'eIywherc f/in'iual worship of the God of Abraham, he said 
that a long and independent study of the Bible had led him 
to this opinion. 

The steady increase of the cifculaiion of Scriptures in Arabia 
is also an indication which way the current is drifting. Rev. 
George E. Stone, a few weeks before his death, writing of the 
Bible circulation at Muscat said, " I don't know when the ex- 
plosioD h coaling but we are gelling the dynamite under this 
rock of Islam and sotne day God will touch it off." The 
Bible in Arabia will iedeed prove its power in changing the en¬ 
tire attitude of the Moslem mind. “ Is not my w^ord like as 
a fire ? saitb the land; and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces?-'■ 

Finally there ia the problem of securing the right men for 
the work. So hard is tlie field in many ways and so hard are 
Moslem hearts that the description of Aaron Matthewfi' ideal 
missionary for the Jews would apply to the Arabs as well, (the 
last etause omitted). He wrote : A Jewish misstonary re- 

quires Abmham^e faith, Job^s paiifmce, the meekoK of Moses, 
the strength of Samson, the wisdom of Solomon, the love of 
John, the zeal of I^ul, the knowledge of the Scripture of Timo- 
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thy, Atici a little bit of Baron Rothschild^s pockcL” The &ieid- 
cial part of \ht equipmcnit is not esseptuil on the part of the 
missionary j he lihquld be content ^\th food and raiment. The 
less dispby of Baron Rothschild pocket the better^ io a land 
where people go to bed hungry and where all Uve in the great- 
^ simphdty. 

The candidate for mi^onary w'ork in Arabia sbauld have a 
strong and sound constitution.. He should know how to 
** rough it ** when necessary ; the inore of the BoheuiiaJi there 
is in his nature the better. He should have both abili^ and 
dogged detcnrdiiation enough to acquire the Arabic lan¬ 
guage. Other scholarship is useful hut not necessary. To get 
along well with the Arabs he should have patience^ Aod 
to avoid wearing himself outp a gocxl temper; a man with a 
very hot teinpcr could never stand three seasons in the Persian 
Gulf, Regarding spiritual quahheatious I cannot do better than 
quote the sokmti words at the dose of General Haig's paper on 
** Ajabla as a mission-fidd.” 1 bciieve they desen'e to be re¬ 
peated not only for the sake of those who if ad missioDancs to 
Arabia, hut for the sake of those who ar^ rmssionaries to 
Arabia. It is a high ideah 

Given the right merif and Arabia may be won for Christ ; 
start with the wrong men, and little will be aecomplished. 
But what qtmilhcations are needed I what enthusiasm, what 
hre of love, what dogged resolution, what utlemiost self-saoi- 
iking zeal for the salvation of men and the glory of Christ I 
But upon this point 1 prefer to quote here the words of a man 
who is preeminently qualified to speak npoa the subject. 
Three years ago he wrote to me : 

* Unless you have mUsionaries so full of the spirit of Christ 
that they count not their own lives dear to them, you will prob- 
ahly look in vain for converts who will be prepared to lose 
their livffi in the Masters service* In a reli^aing tropical cli¬ 
mate, like that of Adeu, ciraurflstances are very unfavorable 
for the development of self-denying chELiacter, or of energetic 
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service- No smiill amoant of gtracc would be needed to sustain 
it j for we ftre compoimd beings, iind there is a wonderful re- 
actidD of the body upon the soul, as well as of the soul upon 
the body. It is aupremcly important, then, in an enterprise 
like }‘oars, to have the rtgAf ilsmp of tnca—tuen w^ho have 
mode some sojcrlficeSi and who do not coimt sactihcc to be 
sacrifice, but privilege Eind honor—men who do not know 
whal means, and men who expect great things 

from God. Such alone will prove really successful workers in 
a field sor^lete wiJh diJficuUy. Unless Eternity bulks very 
largely in the estimation of a umti^ how can he encoimige a 
native convert to take a step that will at once destroy ah his 
ho|)es and prospects of an ^Jlbly character, and possibly re¬ 
sult in iirkprbonmeiit, and toitiire, and death itself? and unless 
you have men who are prepared, should God seem to call for It, to 
lead their converts into circumstaDces of such danger and trials 
it is not very likely that they will find converts who will go 
very much in advance of ihemselvesK Men of this stamp arc 
not to hcmanw/iuttiredy thqf arc God-made^ They arc not 
to be Jimnd; they mnst be God-sought and God-given^ But 
the Master who has need of them is able to provide themu 
Nothing is too hard for the Lord.’ 

thfrtf&rt /Ai? Lordqf ih( harv^it that Ift woxM 
thrust forth lahorers into Jdis hitrvtsi*^^ 
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■■ ll Al its TETy worBL Tliej an: fieiui ia nrit; jin^ t$eiLd- -loulli 

blLmi aocl ctsM and stiff in Ms no bEafftEll Mrr * but we whii7 Icnnc 

Ihttn Bfic tElC iJOssibSHcies of iMCtUictf of Endflnifi.ct af cnlhusiasHX of 
n&t yet effiiced. Docs Dot ibe Son of God who died for them sec these 
jXKiLhalitics tM ? Do you think He says of the Hohanunedan^ - There U 
tW 5 help for hlurr in bis God * ? Hmi He □□£ x. ctmUcogc too for yioiiT faJlh.* the 
thaUenge UaMt Tolled away ihc stoiic jEnsm the g.rMte whcic Lazams lay/ 
^Siiid I not uhtD ihec, thutp if thon wouidst believe Ohmi shouldsi sec the 
glory Df Dad? Then ihcy took away the siotie frtren the plfl« where She 
dead wai laitL'"—/* Aim Thfita-, (roUaftiliarX So Algiers). 

views are widely prevalent regarding the hppelessncsft 
of missionary work atnoDg Nfoslems generally, and al- 
tbongh these views are diamctiieally opposite ihey are agreed 
that it is waste of time and efibrl to go to Mohamfnedan lands, 
that it is a forlorn hope at best. The first view is that of those 
who are themselves out^de of the kingdom, and who shut its 
doors against the Moslem, saying : Experience has proved 
it to be not only useless but dangemis to meddle with the 
Moslem and Ids religion. Their faith is good enough for 
them I it is suited to their ways. They do not worfihip idols 
and have a code of morality fiuiubtc to the Orient Aloham- 
med was a prophet of God and did all that conld be done for 
these kind of people. Every attempt to convert them ends in 
failtLre, Let thrm alone. Islam will work out its own nefor- 
matioTi. Some, like Canon Taylor and Doctor Blyden, who 
profess to be Christiana, even consider Islam the handmaid of 
Christianity and specially fitted for the whole Negro tacc.^ 

' CKriftiaiiity, liliim xnd the Negro Rue, by E> W. Blyden, LaDdaii|. 
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The opposite view is that Mohanuuedaiiism is not tno hape- 
fill to be tueddled with but too hopeless 1 They who hold tt 
profess to believe in the Holy Ghost as the Lmd and Lire G.vtr 
for the hta/Afit world, but besitste when it comes to Islam. 
The Moslem is. they say, wrapped up m self-nghte^sness and 
conceit; even those whose fanaticism is overcome dare not an- 
cept ChrisL It is better to go to tbc heathen who will hear, 
^^lissioos to the Moslem world are hopeless, fruitless, uael^. 

It is impossible to CbiistisniM them and there have been few. 

if myt converts, . i ■ aL 

Thjxl boLb of these views cannot be coixcct is evident, since liicy 

art contradictory. That the first is false the whole history of 
TJam demonstrates. By their ftoiti ye shall hnow them.’ 
But what of the other view, held by so many, t^ «e need not 
Eipect large results where there is so little promise ? 

Professor J. G. Lansing, one of the founders of the Arabian 
mission, wrote in r 8901 *' If the smallness of the nnmber of 

converts from Islam to ChTistianily be pointed out. this ai^es 
not so much the unipproachability of Moslems as the indiffer¬ 
ence and inactivity of Christians. The doctrine of latalism 
axmnonly aerredited to Islam, is not one-half so fatalistic in 
its spirit and t^jeratkm as that which for thirteen centuries has 
been practically held by the Cliristian Church as tu the hoj* 
of bringing the hosts of Islam into the following of Jesus Chnst, 

Is it possible that the lach of lesulls complained of has been 
really a /aci ^ /f»(h f Hudson Taylor remarked a few years 
ago, “1 expect to see some of the most marvellous resnltt 
within a few years in the missions to Islam, because of this 
work especially the enemy has said i It is without lesult, God 
is not mocked." Has the apostle to China read the signs of 
the times aright ? 

Neither God’s Providence nor His Word are silent in an¬ 
swer to that question. Tiist we have the exceeding hopefulness 
of results of recent missionary work in many Moslem Innds; then 
ihc sure promises of God to give His Chureh the victory over 
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fslrnn j md lastlj the mpiny exceeding gteut and precious 
promises for Arabia the rxudle of Islam in particular. 

I, It is not tree that there have been no con^iHsians among 
Moslems. In India alone there are hundreds who have publicly 
abjured Islam and been received into the Christian Church. 
The very hrst native clergyman of the Northwest Provinces 
was a converted Mohammedan. Sayad Wllayiit Ali of Agra^ 
sudered martyrdom at Delhi for Christ. Miraa Ghulafn ^■lasih 
of the royal house of Delhi became a Christian and Abdullah 
Athim, the valiant-hearted of AmbalU embraced the faith. 
At the Chicago Parliament of Religions Dr. Itimd-ud-Din, him^ 
self a convert fron^ Islam and a volurainoiJS controversial 
writerp read a paper on Christiaii efforts among Indian Mo¬ 
hammedans ; this paper gives the names of one hundred and 
seventeen prominent converts from Islumj mostly from the 
Punjab. Beside these, the author says. ^Mhere arc all sorts 
and conditions of men. rich and pcsorj high and low men and 
women. childrePp learned and unlearned, tradesmen, servants, 
all kinds and classes of Mohammedans whom the Lord our 
God hath called into Hh Church.” It is olEciaUy stated that 
quite one-half of the converts hoto among the higher classes 
in the Punjab are from amongst McKslems* 

In Persia ih^e have been martyrs for the faith in recent 
yrars and several have beeti baptized. In the Turkish empire 
there have Iwen scores of convettE who have been obliged to 
flee for their lives or retnain believm in secret. At Constanti¬ 
nople a congregation of converted Moslems was gathered by 
Dr. Rjoelle, but man after man disappeared—no doubt mur¬ 
dered for his faith. In Egypt there have been scores of bap¬ 
tisms and an^Dug others a student of A 1 Azhat University and 
a Bey^s son confessed Christ. One has only to turn over the 
leaves of the Church Mbsionary Society annual reports to read 
of Mohammedans being baptized in KerachS. and Bomhay, 
Peshawaj. Delhi, jAgra, and on the borders of Afghanistani 
In North Africa where the worJi la very recent there have been 
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conversions and in ant locality a remarkable spirituaJ itmc- 
mcnt is in progress among the Moslems, ^ ^ 

In Java and Sumatra the Dutch and Rhenish missionary 
societies have Ubceed with remarkable success amoug ^e 
Mohanuaedan populatioii. At fonr stations of the Rhenish 
Mission is Sumatra where the work is practicallj allogetber 

among Moslems, (namely, Sipirok-Simanguitiban, Bengabonto, 

Sipiongot, and Simsnasor) the total number of church mem^ 
according to the Bumtaf Guardian^ is three thousand five 
hundred and ten. The total number of baptisms from Islam 
in these stations dtiflng 1S97 sis±y-Diiie+ aod during thu 
first half of iSgS already ninety-seven baptisms were repined. 
In some of the sillages where futroerly Islam was predominaat 
it has been eapehed altogether. The tolul number of Rattafc 
Chrietiaiis amrntnt to iMrty-one thousand, the largest part of 
whom were formerly Moslems.^ In some parts of Java still 
larger results are dalmed. 

In most Moslem fields it is abaolutdy impossible to obtain 
accurate statistics of the numbe of conversions for obvious 
reasons. The threatened death-penalty demaiuls great caution 
in eaposing a convert by freely publishing the fimt of ha con¬ 
version. Everywhere there are multitudes of secret believers 
whose names are sometimes not known even to the mtssion.- 
jU"igs_ Any one who has read the lives of Moslem converts 
such as ihBi of Kamil w Intad-ud-Din or who knows from 
books like " Sweet First Fruitswhat it means fot a Moslem to 
forsake the faith of hia fathers, knows tlmi work in Moslem 
lands must not be judged by baptismal statistics 

Tltcre are other indications of spiritual life entenng the 
Moslem world. There are thousands of Mohammet^ youth 
receiving instruction in Christian mission schools •, in ligyptp 
one missiDii has twenty-four hundred and sixty-four M®1 ot 
pupils enrolled. The permeating power of spiritual Christianity 
is agam at work in the Levant as when Paul and Silas nude 
I Muhms in Suwiinh Dr. A. Sehrtiber, « Koni Arriei,’* i89«* 
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their nrissioiiary jcmineys. The old churches or ihe Esst by 
their unfaithfulness were the occasion of the greal apt^y of 
Islam; thtir revival is the pfe^ljge of Us dovitt^U^ ^ p 
BOW an Evangelical Church in Persia, Egypt, Pal^ne, Syria 
and Asia Manor. Bodies of living Chiistians in the 
Ulamt no wonder that their power is beginning to be feU- 
The devil takes no antiseptic precautions against a non-con- 
tafiious Christianity. But Evangelical Christianity « con- 
tagious, and the whole lurid horizon proclaims m 
Z mLi^cres and raging opf^itions 

feda the power of Christian missions, even although they have 
only begun to attack in a misnly md puny this strong- 

hold of Satflji- ™ _ 

Kegwding the character of Moslem converte B^op Co¬ 
burn ays t I believe that when truly converted the Moham¬ 
medan makes not only a devoted Christiim but «i 
suects will make a superior leader. Leadership is a gr^ w 

r^^»i«ion-Sdd d.. oc ta* t.« 

„a.S, if it can only t. »n. f» Ctaint nnd ^cttf.d m H» 
imicc, out of ctUcl. 

Master’s vineyard." iXKTtor Jemup voices the oinnmn. 

.. It b not easy for a Mohammedan to emhtace Chnstiamty but 
hitftnry shows that when he is converted the Moslem becomes a 
itrong and vigcffous Christian-" j.„. -,-11 

2 In the work of missions among Mohammedans « 

as In that amoug the cSdl 

victory in the abundant testimony of God a Vord. God a 

promises never fail of fulfillment j and those 
L never arc put in such a formas to exclude the Moh^- 
medans. 'ITie Bible tells us that many false prophets sh^ 
arise and deceive many ; but it does not for ajnotoeni ^1^ 
that the empire of Christ 

«It nleased the Father that in Him pesus not Mohammed] 
shouM all fullness dwell." '* Tim Father lovetli J^e^^and 
hath given all things into His hands "-not mto the hands of 
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Mohamnird. •■Gtxl hath exalted Him and given Him a 
name which is above every nnme ... Sir above all 
principality and power and might and dotninion and every 
name that is named not only in this world but also in that 
which is m come/' " That at the name of Jesns every " Mo¬ 
hammedan '•knee should bow and every" Moslem 'Mongne 
confess thal Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father,” The present may acc Islam triumphant, but the 
futnie belongs to Christ. Over against the lying tmth^" there 
is no God bni God and Mohammed is His prophet," Chris- 
lianity lifts the standaid, “ Who Is he that overcometh the 
world but he that believelh that Jesas Christ Is the Son of 
God?" The Divinity of Christ, which Moslems deny, de¬ 
cides the destiny of all world-kingdoms. Witness the present 
govemmciits of the Moslem world. '■ Be wise now therefore O 
ye kings, be instructed ye judges of the earth . , . kiss 

the Son lest He be angry and ye perish from the way when His 
wrath is kindled but a little." 

There is a failure among Christians to roalixe the dumber and 
importance of the raissiotveuy promises in the Old Testament-' 
Tire Great Commission was based on these exceeding great 
]>rom»cs. The nations were in God's plan before they were on 
Christ's program. And is it not remarkable that nearly all of 
Old Testament promises are grouped around the names 
of countries which now are the centre and strength of the Mos¬ 
lem world ? " Known unto God arc all His works from the be¬ 
ginning of the world." Or will these promises of world-wide 
import only stretch beyond Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Arabia, not including those lands in God’s plan of redemption 
and HfVTTiiniiin ? Is thdc^ not &. special hieing in store (or the 
lands thai bord^ PaJestinerj when the Lord shall comfort Zion 

i G<n+ liL sivwi- mi- iS, 4, uTiu- 14; Nukl iit. 2I; 
Forty-thccE of tlie PsalmB ; Ila'uUi ii. 2, IS, etc.., etc.; Jcrtmiflii iu- 171 
EHtft, viL 13, 14; Joel iL 3 ^ ; Jfin*h. iii-* iv,; blicali t. 4^ HjiK SL 14 } 
Z«^ iU 115 ii 6p 7 s Zfidt lat, lo^ g s MftJ- U 11- 
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and restore all hct waste places ? *’ Ifl thni day shall Israel be 

Ihe third with Egypt and w ith Assyria even a blessing in the 
midst of the earth. Whom the Laid of hosts shall bless, say- 
jpg, Blessed be Egypt My people and Assyria the work of My 
hands and Israel My inheritance," 

The Mosictn world is in no heiitr condition and in no averse 
condition than the heathen world as portrayed in the New 
Testament. The need of both is the same; and the same 
duty to evangelijce them; and the same promise of God’s 
DU our work of witness. The Mohammedan world is 
also without eacuse (Rom. i. so, ja), without hope (John 
iiL 36; Eph, iL la}, without peace (Isaiah ilviii. a2), with¬ 
out feeling (Eph. iv, without Christ (Rom. riii. 13, 14J 
as is the heathen world. But no less is our responsibUiiy to¬ 
ward them nor the power of God's love to win them. 

It is the rock of Christ's S&mhip which is the stone of 
fitumbUng and the rock of offence to the Moslem mind. But 
it is this very rock on which Christ builds His church; and 
the foundatitm of God stnndcth sure. Writing on this subject 
Mr. Edward Glenny, the Secretary of the North Africa Mis¬ 
sion, well says: 

“BlEssed be God, we are not left to carry cm this warfare at 
our own chargest ‘He that sent Me is with Me,* said the 
Master; and He who sends His servanls now is surely with 
them also, for the promise stands, * Lo I I am with you alway, 
even tinto the end of the age.' In aU our efldrls for the sMva- 
tion of men, we are dependent upon the power of the Spirit of 
God; for no can say that Jesus is the lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost. But if those of na who work at home arc con¬ 
scious of this, those who labor in Mohammedan countries 
realize it most intensely. Amongst the masses at home, what 
we have to contend against mostly is indifference; but there it 
is deeply-rooted prejudice, aye, even in many casts, hatred to 
Jesus as the Son of God. But the battle is the Lord's, not 
ours; wc are hut instruments to carry out Hia purposes. The 
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Spirit lias been sent forth from the Fatlier to ^coovict thk 
W 0 Hr 4 ? of sin>" and we are not jystifEed m omkiiig any reser¬ 
vation in Ihr case of Mohammedans—yea, may we not eapcct 
that if them be a nation or race on the eaith mom inaccessible 
than another^ more averse to the gospel, mcM'e hardened 
against its teachings^ that there the Lord irill show * the 
ceeding greaEness of His power' by calling out some from 
their midst whom He may make ' chosen vessels * to bear His 
name to others ? Has not that betm His mode of working in 
rime past?"' 

3. There is no Land in the world and no people (with the 
exception of Palestine and the Jews) which bear such close 
relation to the "ITieoa-aiic covenants and Old Testament 
promises as Aialiia and the Arabs, The promises Ibf the 
final victory of tlic Kingdom of God in Arabia arc many, 
definite and glonans^ These promises group themselves 
around seven names which have from dme imniemotial been 
identified with the pcniosnla of Arabia: 

Afldtan and We select these 

names only, omitting others which have an indirect reference 
to Arabia or the j\rabs, as well els those promises, so mimeroiisi 
and glorious, concerning the wilderness and desert-lands. 
The latter would surely, for the dwells of P^ilcstinn, have 
primaiy refer^cc to Northern Arabia | bnt our argument is 
strong enough without these general promiseaA 

In order to understand the promises given to the sons of 
Ishmacl, Ktfdar and Nebaioth, we need hist to know the re¬ 
lation which la h ma e l bears to the Abrabamic covenant and the 
place he ocenpies in Cod's plan for the nations as outlined in 
the book of Genesis. 

Hagar, the mother of the Arabian patriarch, seems to have 
occupied a prorainent place in Abraharn^s household and ap^ 
pears to have brought to that po^idou tiol only meotal gifts but 

I See IiaSBJr ixiv. i-j, at j, ili. ig^ KjjiL 1% E 3 ; Eukiel at 

ilvlL 8t luiL 9, ete. 
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also an inward |mtid{j^tion in the iattli of the God of Abra- 
ham. She was probably added to the family of faidi dunn^ 
Abraham's sojourn in Egy|>t iind occupied the san^e posidon 
tow^ard the feiiuiJe servants that Eilezer of Damascus did tq the 
male servants. It Is wbeo ahe was dri^-en forth into the wilder¬ 
ness by the jealous haishiaess of darah that we have the fij^t 
revelation of God regarding her seed, ** The angel of the 
Lord found her by a foimtnin of water in the wilderness, 
by the fonntain in the waj to Shur,"* And He said^ 
Whence earnest thou? and whither will thou go? And she 
saidt I flee from the fiice of my miitiess Saraj, And the 
jingd of the Lord said lanEo her. Return to thy mistress and 
submit thyself under her hands. And the angel of the Lord 
said unto her* * , , “I will multi ply thy seed exceedingly 

that it shall not be numbered for multitude. And the angel 
of the Lord said imto her* Behold thou art with child, and 
shall bear a son and shalt call his name Ishmael [God will 
hear] - becaiise the Lord hath hcaid thy aMictipcL, And he 
w^ill be a wQd nian^ his hand will be against every man, and 
every matrs hand against him i and he shall dwell m the 
pre&ctice of ail his brethren. And she called the naine of the 
Lord that spake unto her* Thou God scest me: for she said^ 
Have 1 also here looked after Him that seeth me." 

It is plain from the context that the angel of the Lord and 
the Lord Himself are here identified; it was the angel of 
Jehovah, the angel of the covenant or the Christ of the Old 
Tes-tamenL Why sbonld this ** aogcl'' first appear to the 
Egyptian bond woman ? Is it according to the law that the 
Lord alw^nys reveals Himself first to the poorest, most distressed 
and receptive hearts or was it the special office of the covenaDt 
angc] to sett '^that which was lest" from the patriarchal 
church at its very beginning ? Lange suggests in his com¬ 
mentary that the ** Angel of jehovab^ its the Christ who was 

■ Aci^cifdjng tn CaeiLiiu Lhb h while KcU idcetifics it with JifiUp 

i file in the njcuthwMtcra part of Aratria near EgypL 
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to come through Ia^e. bud u pcciiJiiLr re:^Da for d^i^ting 
Hagitr^ since she for the sake of the fulm-e Christ is involYed 
in this sorrow," In any case the spei^ial revehuion and the 
special proTnisc was given tp Hagar not only but to her seed. 
Chmti if we may so express ouUine^ the foture history and 
character of the Ishmaelites as well ns their strength and gl^ry; 
but He also gives them a spiritual promtse in the God-given 
uame^ Js/tm^it Elohim will hear. Without this the theaphaii/ 
loses It true character, Ishinael as the child of Abraham 
could not be undistinguishable among the heathen. It 
was for Abrahniu's sake that the revelation included the tin¬ 
horn child in its promises. 

Ibc fulMLiBciit of the promise that Ishmael's seed should 
multiply ejtceedingly has never been more clearly stated than 
by the geographer Ritter: ■* Arabia, whose populatkin consists 
to a large extent of Ishmaelites, is a living fountain of men 
whose streams for thousands of years have poured themselves 
far and wide to the cast atid west. Before Mohnintncd its 
tribes were found in all border-Axiaf In the East Indies as early 
as the middle agesj and in all North Africa it is the cradle of 
all the wand'^mg hordes. Along the whole [iidLtn ocenndown 
to Molucca they hetd their seldements in the middle ages i they 
spread aloug the coast to hlommbique ; their caravans crossed 
India to China* and in Europe they peopled Southern Spain 
and ruled It for seven hundred years." Where there has been 
such dear fulfiJlndent of the promise of natural incieasCi is 
there na ground that •^$ 7 / and give spirittfal blessing 
also and that Ishmael “shall dwell in the presence of ab his 
brethren " in the new cOTi'cnant of grace ? 

Thirteen years after the first promise to Ishmaci we hear the 
promise renewed just after the institution eif ciroinnckiont the 
sign of the covcnutit of faith. “ And Abraham said unto God, 
O that Ishmad ruight [even yet] live before Thee. And God 
said^ Sajah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed } and thou 
sholt call his name Isaac i atid 1 will establish my covdionf 
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Will) him fcr m cverbistiiig mvcimnt, snd with his after 
him. And as for Ishmae!^ 1 hav« heard \h^. . , . '' 
What is the of Abraluuik's prayer for Ishmael? 

Is it pTobabk that be merely asks for temporal prosperity and 
for length of life ? This is the idea of some comineatatom but 
none of them mipLiili why lh« pmycr asks that hhmael may 
live Xml and others, more correctly we thinks 

regard the prayer of Abmham as nrising out of bis anxiety list 
Isbinael should not have aaj port in the blessings of the cove- 
nann The hict that the answer of God contains no denud of 
the pmyer of Abraham is in hvor of this interpretation ^ 

In the prayer Abtaliam expresses his anticipation of an in- 
dehnite neglect of Ishmael which wfts painful to his paienul 
heart. He asks for htta* therefore, a life from God in the 
highest sense^ Slse what docs the chenmeision of IshmAel 
mean? The scaling or ratifying of the covenant of God with 
Abraham Isaac^s s€fd^ emhraizes not only the seed of 

Isaac, but aU those who in a wider sense are sharers of the cove- 
nant^ IshiuaeJ and his descendants. And however much the 
Arah^ may have departed &oni of Abraham tliey have 

for all these centuries remained fiiithful to the si^ of tl^e old 
covenant by the rite of ciimmicision. This La one of the inost 
remarkable facts of history* Citcamchion /f ulladiti 

t& m thi and hlosicm wtitens offer no cxpImiatiOD for 

the omission. Vdi the cu^om is nnivernal in Arabia, and from 
them It passed over with other tradidons to all the Moslem 
world. ITie Moslems date circumcision from Abraham and 
circumcise at a late period. The Arabs in ** the time of ig¬ 
norance also practiced the rite; an undreumdsed person is 
unknown even among those Bedoiiins who know nothing of 
Islam save the name of the prophet/ 

As for Ishmoel 1 have heard thee." For the third time we 
read of a speckd revelation, to prove God's love for the son of 
the bQndmaid. In the pathetic story of HogitrVs expulsion^ 
1 Cosapore Koot. iv. 1J, nnd Gd. ilL ij* 
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Ishmiiel Ss the centra figun?.* His nHHiking was its cause; far 
Aw sake it was grievoiis ip Abrabarfl^s Bight fjo expel them. To 
Ishraael again is there a -ipeeial promi^ic, “ because he is thy 
seed." When the water ss spent in the bottJe and Hagar Hints 
away from seeing the death of the child, it was dot her wcep^ 
Lng but t]ie lad's pmycr that bmught deliverance from heaven. 
*' And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven and said 
tinto her, What aileth thee, Hiigar ? fear not; for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is* ArisCj lift up the lad 
and hold him by thine hand i for 1 will injiirp of him a great 
natiom And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of 
water ; and she went and filled the bottle with water and gave 
the lad drink. xAnd God was with the lad." 

No less does this history show the moral beauty of Hagar's 
character, htr tender mother love and all the beaudful traits of 
a maternal solicitude than the repentance of Ishmael. God 
heard bLs voice; God forgave his sinful mocking; Cod con- 
finned his promise; God saved his life; God was with the Ud. 
The Providence of God watched over Ishtnaeh Long years 
after he seems to have visited his father xAbraham, for we read 
that when the patriarch died in a good old age “ his sons Isaac 
and Ishmael buried him in the cave of Alachpelah.^' No men¬ 
tion ifl made here of the $om of Keturah. And twice in the 
Bible the general Jons of Ishmacl are recorded in full* in order 
to bind logcther the prophecies of Genesis with the Messianic 
promises of Isaiah for the seed of Lhmael. 

The twelve princes, sons of Ishmafl, whose names are re- 
corded by their Eowrts and their castles ” were undaubledJy 
the patriarchs of so many xAnth tribes. Some of the names 
can be distinctly traced through history and others are easily 
identified with modem clans in Arabia. Mibsam, seems 
to correspond with the Nejd clan of Bissam some of whom 
are tntfchantH at Busrah; Mishmn Is surely the siunc tls the 

1 t>Bti. 9-2a. 

■ G*u, iatv, I Hiid 1 I. 2K 
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Arabic J3ni AHsmaj^ wliile ararlf sAi rcnumcEtators agtw that 
Duma h JJifMut el yeifd^ in North Arabia* oat qf the 
Arabic settlcmenra. Abide from conjecture two names stand 
prtrminctiL and well-known in protine history ; and 

Kedar, Plinj in hk natural history roemions them together 
as the NiU:atcei et Cedr^ and the Arab historians arc familiar 
with tlie □ainE:s. UndoubtedJy the Nabatans are rdated tq 
Ncfaajoth I Although this is denied by Quartrentere it h affirmed 
by M, Chwolson and is the universal opinioo of the Arabs 
themselves. 

Now It is these very two names, whose idcEtity no one 
questions, tbnt ate the centre of glorious promises. It is gcn- 
endly known that the sixtieth rhaftter of Isaiah is the gem of 
missianaTy prophecy in the Old Tcstuniciit i but it docs not 
occur to every one that a large poatian of it consists of sjTecial 
promises for Arabia, ** The multitude of cameli shall cover 
ibee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah, (Sons of Keturah, 
Gen. iiv. 1-5); all they from Sheba (South Arabia or 
Yemen) shall come; they shall bring gold and incense; and 
they ahnii show forth the praises of the Lord. All the Hocks 
of Kedar shall be gathercai together unto thcc ^ the rams of 
Nebaioth shall tninister unto thee: they shall cocnc up with 
acceptance upon mine jitar and I will glorify the house nf my 
glory. Who Are these that fly as a cloud and as doivs to their 
windows? " 

These verses read in connection with I he grand array of 
promises that precede them Icat^e no room for doubt that the 
sons of Ishmael have a large place in thb coming glory of the 
Lord and the brightness of His riring. It has only been de¬ 
layed by our neglect to evangelize Northern Arabia but God 
will keeji His promise yet and Christ shall see of the travail 
of His soul, among the camel-drivers and shepherds of Arabia. 
And then shall be fulfilled that other promise significantly put 
in Isaiah xbi. for this j^art of the penmsulat *' Sing unto the 
Lord a new song and His praise from the end of the earth 
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. , . let the wfidernesii ai)d the citiesi ihereof lift up ihelr 

voice, the viUngs that Kedar doth iohabit: let the inhabitants 
of the lock sing, tet them shoot from the top qf the moun¬ 
tains." It is ail there, with gcogrnphical accuracy and up-to- 
date i " iM the wihiermss *' that is Kcjd under its present 
government; Kedar foniaking the nomad tent and becoming 
viltagen; and the rpek-d welters of Med^u Salih I " And I 
will bring the blind by a way they knew not; I will lead them 
in paths that they have not known: I will make darknisa light 
before them and crooked things straight." The only proper 
nanie, the only geographical centre of the entire chapter is 
Ktiiar. In two other prophecies,' which have no Messianic 
character, Kcdai is referred to at tyHoitjmfiHi wi/A Arabia. 

Another group of missionary prranbes for Arabia cluster 
round the names Seba and Saha. “All they from Sheba, shall 
come; they shall bring gold and inceise and they shall show 
forth the praises of the Lord." (Is. h. fi.) “ITib kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. Yea all kings shall fall down 
before Him, all nations shall serve Him- , . . He shaJI 
live and to Him shall be given of the gold of Sheba; prayer also 
shall be made for Him coutiniially and daily shall He be 
IflTiised." iTie Messianic character of this psaJra is generally 
acknowledged, 

Where are Seha and Sheba? Who are they? Three 
Shebas are referred to In genealogy and prophecy, i, A son 
of Raamah, son of Cush; a. A son of Joklan 53. A son 
of Jokshan son of Ketitrah. But aU of these Jlnd their dwell¬ 
ing-place in what is now Southern Arabia. The Joktanite 
Sheba is the kingdom of the Himyariies in Yemcn.^ The 
kingdom of Sheba embraced the greater part of Yemen j its 
chief cities and probably its successive capitals were Seba, 
bana (UralJ, and Zaphoi (bephar^. Seba, the oldest capital. Is 
identical with the present Marib, northeast of Sana j for Ea- 

rlsaUb ixL, rj-lj and Jer. ilii, JS-JJ. 

^Scc Sifyllk"! Uiblc DicticiKiF^* 
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2 Iej]iij in the Taj EJ Aroos dictioniiry ** Seba was the city 
of Marib or the country in the Yemtri of which the city was 
Rlarib." Ptolemy's map makes p!ain what the Eomans and 
Greeks undia^tood bj Seba and Sheba, The Cushite Sheba 
settled somewhere on the shores of the Persian Gulf Tn the 
A/arasiii Stanlej-Foole says he found *'An Identification 
which appears to be satisfactory—t hat on the island of A with 
one of the Bahnrm islands arc the mins of an ancient city 
called Seha," 

The same authority holds that the Keturahite Sheba formed 
one tribe with the Cushite Sheba and also dwelt in Eastern 
Arabia, Sheba has always been a land of gold and incense 
and we are only beginning to know a little of the apulencc and 
glory of the ancient Himyarite kingdom In Yemen &am the 
lately discovered inscriptions and ruins. 

In the same psalm that givra these promises to Southern and 
Eastern Arabia we have this remarkable verw i ** He shall have 
dominion also fron^ sea to sea and from the river unto the ends 
of the eartL They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow be¬ 
fore Him and His enemis shall Hck the dust.” TAe river re¬ 
ferred to is tmdoubtcdly the Euphrates^ and the boundaries 
given are intended to include the ideal extent of the promised 
land* Now it is* to say the leastj. itmarkabk that modem 
Jewish commentators interpnet this jiassage together with the 
forty-eighth chapter of Ezekiel so as to include wLtf/e 
/vntrtStiLi ^ Arahii in the land of promise. 1 have seen a 
ciiFLous map* printeti by Jews in London* on which the twelve 
restored tribes had each their strip of territory right across 
Arabia from the Red Sea to the Gtilf and induding Palestldc 
and S)Tia^ 

Isaac Da Costa, the great Dutch poet, who was chT Jewish de¬ 
scent gathers to»gciher in his epic, Hagar/* some of these 
Bible promises for the sons of Ishmaeh* 

I CL KKtiL ji mia Dcut. xl. ^4. 

* TAs (N. V.)* March 15* 


4IW THE CRADLB OF 

^ Motlier of ItTimaclt TTic word iJi^t God IsmEi ipolicn 
Netfcr hath tkilcd the lust, IW Wlti Hil promibc brok^. 

Whether hi jiudjpncnt ihrcatened or U blc&Ei^ ^cn j 
Whether feir time and earth m fcr etenmJ heaven^ 

To Eiad or la Jacoby » » 

Tbc polnarch pnjed !□ Codp whSSe hawing tq tht duili 

• Oh that btfare ihee Istimflet nai^hi [in ['—HU jnaycr , hU tmsL 

Ndr was that prayer profnlse left alone 

Without fulGJhnent For the ckys shall come 

When Ishnual ahaU how bii haughty chieftnin head 

Before that Grnteil Chief nf Isaac's royal saA, 

Thmij favored SolotnoUp hasl fint fttlMtiELenl seen 

Of llagar‘'5 promtse, when came f^i^Oant Sheha'a £|uten^ 

Neat Ank^ ihe blest bmught Bethichem's newborn 
Her mynh atid Ipsecsp gold atid oEmng* 

Agakn al PentEeost they catde^ hrSl-fmits of barreit ™t; 

When, to SEJora the natne of Jcsub^ at the fist 
To Solan's glortaui bJJl the natina^s joy to fthrue 
The scattered docks of Kedax all m gaibcted there^ 

Nebajothp Hefop Midion. , , ^ 

Then IstkI sliati know Whose heart Iheh- hurdnesa broke. 

Whose ade they pieroedp Whose cutMt they dared invoke. 

And thenp while at H b feet they tnoum His hitler death, 

Receive Uk ponion. 

Before Whoso same white ihroae Gentile aod Jew flhaH meet 
\S^ilh Parthianp Romanp Creek, the far Ncrth und the Sonth^ 

From Mlsiiaifppi'i 5£Force Eo Ganges'^ ginnt moitthp 
And every tongne and tribe iban Jdn in dm new iotaij, 
Redemption ! Feaee on earth aod good-will nolo tocn j 
The purpose of aU age^ ujifo all ages sqre, Amen. 

Gfory unto the Father I Glory the f.4ioh, once sJaiiiLt 

Spotless for hiimiLD gnUt, exalted HOW 10 feiiiinl 

Aqd to the Hnly Gho^p lifc-giTcrt whose refreshing 

Make? all earth^^a deserti hlonm wrlh living shnwers of btessl ng E" 


*• Mather of LsJiinae] E I see thee yet ohm mace, 
Thrcp under tjurmog tides anil rai a wavdess share i 
Thou camfortku, mnl storm TMicd^ tempcit shaken, 
Heart full of onguiili and nf foisstkenp 
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Thnut too, didst ■ELnil ^ UmI God filorj Jill i\iy stny! 

He He spaUe lo thee. loade thy nL^ht Uia day. 

As so now. Return tn tent 

Afwi Atirtbaffles tuitter Cofcnfljit^ 

And 4liji}f with M^ry^ Ihraci^ her Savioiu free, 

* God of my liftf Thau hn^l luohed down an me,* '* 

But Arabia, although H has all Xhh wealth of proinise. Is not 
a field for /^^/e faith. Yet we can leain to look at this 
barren land because of these promisci with the same reckless, 
imcalculating, confidence In which Abraham "without 

being weakened in faith, considered his own body now aa 
good as dead ** (r. v.) " but wa.xcd strong through faith giving 
glory to God/' The promises are great bejcanse the obstacles 
are great; that the glory of the pbin as well as the glory of 
the work may be to Gpd alone. Arabia needs men who wlU 
bdieve as seeing the Invisible. Sis hundred years ago Ray¬ 
mond Lnll wrote : “ It seems to me that the Holy Land can¬ 

not be won in any other w^ay tlian that whereby Thonp O Lord 
Jesus Christj and Thy Holy Apostles won it, by love and 
prayer, and tlie shedding of tears and blood ” 

A lonely wwker among Moslems in North AlHca recently 
wrote t ** Yes it is lives poured out that these people need—^ 
a sawing m tears—iti a measure that perhaps no heathen land 
requires j they need a Calvary before they get thdr Pentecost. 
Thank.s be unto God for afield like this: in die light of eternity 
we could ask no higher blcsseduess than the diance it gives of 
fdlDwship with His Son*” 

The dumb spirit of Islam has possessed Arabia bnm its 
childhood for thirteen hundred yearsj "he learcth and he 
foameth and gnaaheth with hb teeth and pmeth away.” "And 
He said unto them this kind can tome forth by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting. ” rf// an /^r- 

litif ta him that (Mark ii. 14-29.) 

Life fot .Arabia mu^t come from the life-Giver. " I believe 
in the Holy Ghost/* thejefore mission-work in Arabia will 
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prove the pnmuse of God true in evaj paiticnlar and to its 
fullest extent, “ O that ishmael might live ^ ^ he for 

lahmael I have heard thee.” 

“ Sperd an^ je h«ni1iliT bringing 
Ii& to the detert *lmin ; 

Till m its 

iplrlt eam£9 to rfjgn 
Fmm death lo dcv-bcgcCtuig^ 

Cod shidl the pow^r fiivCp 
S i h i l l ehom Ihcip for ctewn^utUing 

Apd Tl hmji r ] KhlU liflL 

•* So ipuks ih.e pronu&ei hringmg 
Ttw *gc of Jqbike 
To every ham^ «id lefltmg, 

From Tadmor lo the ic^ 

The dead to life xft ritedr 
Tlu glory spreadi ebmd« 

The desert uiiwen heaven, 

Houjuias Id the IdStdl** 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1 S 91 B. C. — Birth nl Ishm^L 
" jJTJ ** — Dt»ili of 

991 ** —Bitkiito T|ucetii dF Yoncit (SfaEbo) lisitJ Sciofncm. 

yoo " ^Arnul^mbimc of CoEliile! fiiiil SutKmd 
VcmcDL 


A. D 

tr 

41 


ir 

i* 


7S4 ** —All wLnd Onun under mJc of YbojIIIIi, 

li ..—First Jewiilh Sett 3 emcn& in Arobdi. 

pi^al at E^cntenaL 
The Apradc fVul gws to Armhiju 
60—SecooMl Jewish imi»igi^ion ifvto Arabis, 

ID 5 —'Ranmn Kmpemr Tnijan nodEr hb gciLcrsl FllmiL subdltea 
Northwo^lrni Armbfs. 

IZD^DeitniElicm nF ^lut dai^ ;^fpjib anrd the he^i tiniti j^ n.F 
A™b jmpmiianM northward, 

297—Famine m Wwlefm Arttbli- ME|^tkinS eastwaiiL 

3^0—Nearchua, niimiral oF AJexscdcr„ surrejs the Persiui HiBilf- 

3^5- — Nkene CntincLJ^Aiatnans present, 

343—OuislIftiiiET already «*Sen 4 lne \n Nortbem AnMa. 
pinrclies built in Yemert. 

Uaeia, queen ciF North Arabia, cmiTerkil In Christliinity. 
5^5^ — Abysainjan inTasian of Venen. 

561 — Mohammed bom al Mecta. 

under Ancfibamaii expel tbn AbjssinLans from 
VemetL 

$95—MohatQtncd marries Khadijuh. 

595 — Yemen passes ynder Fetruan Rftlo. 

610—Mohammed befpdahis prophetic career. 

fi. 1) — Mohammed dcca frnm Mecfi tn Medina. The 
era of tbe A^gv», ($cc end of Tablet) 

613—Battle of Bedr. 

6 ^ 4 —Battle of Ohod, 

63P — Mecca o tC LC o m r. Embijay In Oman, etc. 

633— Ocatb of Mohammed. Abnbekr mT^b t AH ArmbU mb' 

jligatcd bj Ibrce oF arm^ 

634— Omar caliphs Expub^n nf Jewi and Chrudasa Irtua 

Arabia. 

6jS—Knfa and Boarafa fimnded. 
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ihlediziB attacked. AJi 


Ax Dx —Othniftii 

M —DifiscBskms T^gKrdifig c^Upibjme+ 

d 40 f«n caiiph. 

M 656_Baltic {if the Cuo^L CapitaJ tnnftreired \a Kiolo, 

ii 65 |—Mi oBULisiiuilcd. H Bissau become^ cvJtph, 

M 7 jO^Be^nuin;^ of AbtKaaJt Caiiptuate (Bo^ad). 

« 754— 

** 7»fi—Har-cHiii fil RKhidi 

M S(»9^AiiiiiL 

« Si MimiMu 

« 833—MoU^. 

« S47 — MeaUw^kkei 

« 8B9—Aiisc or CuttiitlllfUl Hcb 

M —VemEn cornea Uddcf KjlimmlEe oJipliY, 

H ;^3^R«bfiIlkaa In Vcmctl. Il beCdmeft indeprudciil mkder 

/huaMJ pf liMiE S 3 ruJcrix 

w 930—Csjmdihiana take Mccd aimI wry away the UxLCk JlPDe to 

KatiL 

« lo|5—Tognil Beg at Itagdod. 

^ EP96-lT73~Tbe CriKadeii Arabia in Imich wilb EttitipcaEl d?iK 
ioarkm llirpugh In hupda of warriors. 

** 11 yj^YcnaCli itlbduwi by Eitlmna df E^pL 

i» ta4£3i-'Rise pf Otlpmon Tnrka 

M a i58^Fall af BogdatL 

** 1335—V«iiieii igaln Independenl. 

[454 — Tmains of Ycnicn take Aikn and fortify It 
« 1503—PortnguEse under LndaTim Boithema, ttiake voyages on 

Arnhian and visit Aden mid Mnsoot. 

** 1507 — PortogyeM lake Muacatr 

" 151;!—Ptartugnese under Abalquetv^ue m repuUed 9 X Aden. Vllil 

Mokba and the Persian GldJ. 

** 1516 — Sllleimitll by order nl Munelnkc Snlion attacks Aden PlemI is 

*■ [5J&—Snlcimon the >taenificrnt lends M fleet and lakes Aden by 

trcacfacrr.^ Arab ^oiriiaia bnlcbercd. 

» 1540—.Be^ncLiiig of Tufkioh rnic in Ycmcm 

“ 1550— Arsha. baftd otw Aden to the f^nugUEse^ 

“ IJ5Z—Aden rtcaptured by Peri P&llia, 

^ 1634-1741 — Imann eEtabliillied ndc over all Oman with capiCll 

at Kaitak; then at btoscoL 
nn —tiirsi tIhI tn Aden by Engbsb cajTtoinfl- 

** ifiT^-^Bngiuh ^tabitib fiKl^nici ai klokho. 

** 16m — Poiingae^ curpcUcd hnin Bahrein and Arab COAft by tho 

PerriatH. 

^ l630^Anbs drire out Tnrki iiom Vernen and Imojui tskc the 
throne at Saiui- 

** 1740-65—IhiteH East India Ccmipmoy In Pierfiian Calf and Red 

Sea ports. 

** 1765—English Eall India Company in Feiskn Gulf and Red Sea 

y n j r is - 

** ITUS' — ^Abdoli Snllim of Ldiaj takes Aden. 


f 
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A. D, (74i-^Aliiiicd hm SiimI dnm ml IWEgiiw Ffthii Miiscat uid 

roundA Dynastf of ttn»naij wa£v„ 

** ]765^^obimmei;1 bln Abdul Wahab di^s add his potiricfti afio- 

cbUie MobjuuBisd bin Sa.ud |]fnipa|^CE5 WAhahjl&Di in 
Arabia. 

« t jSc^prcad of WMtmU d[>irEnne Wcr all of C^IrKl Arabia. 

** 180 Wahabis Ilabrictn and. hold il fot- nine Ycan, 

** —Abd'Ul-A^ Ihc WnhabE chief n^s^innted by a Peman 

finMict 

« rfoj—Wahabu |ahf Mecca and lay Hjftc to Jiddah, 

« T&4—Wahabis take Medina 

“ [&4^^id bin Sultan nilef of Oman *-nd ZanJtfbar. 

■■ iSo^Aiicn Yislted by CftpCfSba Hojnes of British Navy, 

'* IH1&—Iloahicni Faalta eapiuTos Wahabi Mpital and segnU Atn Er m 

choJna to Canstonlinapk whero hr is beheaded. 

** ifes-iSaa—British sigipii&s ptmqy in Persian Oulf. 

*' iSao — Son of Amir^ Turki, pnidajincd Sllltflli oT N^d and Otnan 

coast, 

“ iBll—HflEiali tnake treaty with tribe* on Oman oasl called ihe 

" Tmdial Ijca^ueF" 

« tB3Q-[B47-«Briiish tteaiietwith Bahrein ctiiefe to suppress skve^ 

tntiJc and pErai:jF 

^ iSji—Tatkip nikr orNe|dt murdered. 

** bin Tnrtip succeed* him. 

** i®3S — Atiiciilah bln Rftihfd becomes .a powerfid thief in Jcbel 

Shammar. 

** 1835^-AdiEn a^tn fidted by Britidi to aTcnBc PTidly to sailors 

shlpirrcckcd a? its cooiL 

" ISJ9—Aden bonabarded by Briltih floct and takm.r Tr^iei 

made with ^ntitFunding tribes, 

" iS4fl-l%7 — ^AdfilS al tacked by Araba^ 

M i 64 (>—Tilal bln Abdtdlah bin Roohlil sueweds lo mlenhip qf 

Jcbel Shanmnar nnd becomes independent of Wahabi 
power. 

** ] ] - tfijG-^Alalullflh ban MqbiUb Shtiif of Mccca^ 

« iS54^a]tati of Oman make* treaty with EnglanJ and Cedes 
Kuria Muria Inlands. 

« [£^56-^Tbuwani bin Said niler of Oman. 

Paring occupied by BritUhr 

^ 85^--1877 — Abdulkh bfq Mohammed Sberif of hTccOL 
■* 1358 — Cable laid in Red Sea from Snec to AdeOp bol prOTcd de¬ 

fective fCMl ^fiOOpOOd). 

** 1B5S—Bombardment of Jiddah by Britbli. 

« iShj-iSfi£-^AbdulIoJi bin Feysul tulfit of N^d with caj^tal at 
RiaiL 

" z367-^Mitaah hin Abdullah uetceds TilaJ. 

** lEfiy—Menatruth (Bahrein) bombarded by PrilLth because of 
broken treaty. Isa bin Ali nmde ruler. 

** I Shfii — Sullon bln Ttinrana nds of Oman. 

*' lB6£—Midnunmed bin koshjd ossuure* power and rule at Hail al 

Amir of Ncj<L 
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A, Di IB 69 —Cubic lud Tram Bombay to Adrn and Soex. 

*• JS 70 —Tiarkkh mvukin nf Vancn. 

** [SyE^Tmkuli inTxskm of lloMa and occupation of KitiL 
« iSyi —Scyyid Tnrld ruier of Oueao (Mtiscnt). 

N —Bnirab mode A oepaiiuc yiUjtt. 

** i^y-^Bcgiuning of TarkLEh bELFuuDoucy at Ucool, 

Trcft^ tif BErlin. Rc^irmH pmmii^d in Tufkil]l FlOVmCH. 
^ ]SSa~-UAaeiiL, Sbeiif of Mecca, b ntwrderwJ, 

i^i-Va—Abd tl MMolib SL^tk Shertf of Mcccl 
** 1 8^3— Aun cr Rafik made Shcrlf of Mecca. 

u I SS6-~Mniba mmed Iba Railud takes Riad oTBftmniisg Swid fOV- 

eniis>cnt A&d b cMMi ruler of nO Ccntril AiiMa. 


{Noin.—Ta End the eqnitalent dftte A. It. of anj y«r A- t — Fmm 
the year A. PL deduct Edl.jj4 und to the rcmalni^r luld J ptf ccof^ 
Ari R. 1 —J uly t£tb« 6^ At and the Moalcm year CotistMll of la luDJir 
moothf. To find llw emiiwalwit date a* n. of a year A« IL multi^iiy It Iff 
.970225 and In the rcttAiDder add 6£t,54. The sum gives the date a. ix 
ol the of the year A. H, J 
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Appendix II 


TABLE OF THE AR.\B TRIBES OF NORTHERN 
ARABIA 


L TnAnAEiX: 


miid 


(nr Jilu) 


£irAMAr 




■ El 

El Misliatju 

n £1 HuEiiEuiMedt 

El Jcdddeuu'. 

. m TfliDh- 
EL Heisetic (prvfH^). 
UesiaHh. 

El Rtiwilla (prQpct)^ 

' JJm HoliT. 

{ Mcdcjva.^ 

Aukd SmlffiiDiiL 


IL Ahl Es-Shemmal : 
{Niqlll?ni tnlica) 


rm Mowidr. 

El 

El 

Efi-SolcjrE 

(pl») 

AzMbft of iJie Hvirui 
BnlSokllir. 


( El 

) EtScidfC. 


Bui lietEjm, 


III. AHt IL-KtSLY i 
(SoulllCiiil}^ tHbu) 


Anbi 4f Kenk. 
Elh-SbermnL 

E wi - ^Kamfnp^ Y 

El-JetlM. 

El Jdpfeii. 
ElAkcydiL 
Bui SajiL 
El Wgq1i»L 
ElB&kMim, 
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[ El Trmcf^ 
£1 

I Ibn Gll^. 
B»yT+ 

, El-FeijiiiiL 
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KAAT AND COFFEE CULTURE IN ARABIA 

KaAT {^4FJ/TiiJ filiAa ti m ^mb pt nnaJl Cpm which grown it 

ftn iltiludc of jilKiiii dne fi^rt Ln die lower lai dan lams of Vemcn, 

etpcciiUy DU die ^peq of Jcbel Sc^lr holt Taiz^ It jj imccrt&iq wbetfaer 
tbi pknt k hut if introdnind Into Ytfnaoi fram AXrijnif El caine 

Tciy eairlj* wSth whca the AbjR5iniat] tonipcst cutined the HiJJ of 

the l:ii|ii2fii«rite tmpir?. 

iCiit k pLinied £ram sheufs which are left to grow For three yeatt, then 
ill She ieflra and buds aw j^EiUed off exeept M a few twigs; ihcsc de- 
Vdup the fbllewtog jfeit iiato jidcy shooU which are cat off* tied Ln 
bandies^ wrapped in grate to pre^nre their reolsturei and sold under the 
name of The aecood Ctop ifi of better qiuUtr* and ii cadted 

MiailiiTMrr. A sonill bundk, Hheft, sells at Tiiz for about fire eents^ 
and A IftTgtx quantity, yet SCareciy a haniiruL caUed For ten «I1U. 

Onlv the JenTca and ycaLttg twl^ are UWHtlftilcd, hut I bare sciaj ibe poor 
gkii In pttk Up even the caatawiy dry leaves and branches la gel what 
comfort Uiey oould out of them. 

The taste of the leaves li sfighlJy hilter and UStriugenl, wry Hkc ihai oF 
the pcmch lea£ It hal ^imui^Ta pvopertieSf prodae«8 wakefulnei4p and 
in h^B quantitiei h al lnrina tion ; ll 13 loM to preserve She teeth, and Bosne 
ore d as an apbrodifiaen Alt Armbt ckim that ll gives wonderfnl power 
nf enduranee* and thal with their tmjir and tobacco ihey eWQ dn widuoul 
Food on lo^ journeyi^ Every ope, young and old, Arab, Jew nr Turk, 
UKl it, and many u« il in ineredible quantitica, Oilc soldier told me 
thal be spent a rupee (53 centsj % day far bis kflat. and the Cadi oFTalz 
pays twenty doUart a tky for Ibti Iniraiy^M* hoELschold, however, k ti 
lojjgc as the KOian and divoree Old make it. 

The Dt^an ^enunent receives Ewenty^ve per cent enstoms M the 
mar^E prfM of the plant in aildlticin to the land tire On knat eu-tluie. The 
tatil tereoue Jrom Ihia toaroc is comidcrnblje as can be Judged from lhe 
fiiet that « Tail, a town perhaps five thous«nd populuHofi, all the Olh« 
taaea are ^med for ten thortsand dollaia por aneum, while the duny toJe 
of kaat ameunli to over three hnndred doliara E ^ 

The kaat market is npeit from early morning, when ifie Fresh bundks 
eumc an dooken and catuels, hut the bnsieft Ihnc k in the affanioon 3 
tor prerper thing is to Cat W Jiat bcFaFe enniet, and Eo mvile guests 
to chew leaves an hour or two before dWr, The scikre ait in the open 
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ud HiB wpiu&n. In ttcix nubef pictuit;K|iis^ cnslnmisSf a n - 

n-ilcii^ ihcj ml the with a h^tt df the ^cen luxury beJwrt 

them f ijirilikLLng their wmtc foom time tu limc lo hcip it mc4»t| unlTiDif 
t iCQTC nf huniiic* In salisj^ »ine |irdud epicure « bn UJiiUs before he takes; 
hu^liDg nvex ihe price of e ihtnuj^ bundle with some Boldicj; end 
xgatn swexfllt^m dul^ Anllja run,, to the |g|tniiincnes& of the |iiprt1 in 
iiue^titm—fur kont hu hi di^dl flai-ura and variEtins* each wUh a ipeckJ 
mnXf HJid alaj Ibr the slave who Wii£ ient far one ftnd KlortiA with an- 
dthcf. ^Enetiuiu there ii ck»c dcalingj nr on a ruiny day “a Darner 
in the nurkel, or same wicked orehin riiMi o6^ with a stnlcu bundlep and 
el sueh lime* ill the Wfmcn talk at oncepAAd their npmar ia only nvaHed 
m Vemen by the Jews' aynagugue serricc. Thu kaat imrkeL at 4 1^. BL is 
indeed a. ph^ucep Ml uf cnior and pose and mation wanEiy the Hra^h of pg 
artist; its like t^an only he wen in the vilhl^ of lower Vcmeii+ auil 
UOOag the many surprise! to Iho tmvolkr in thu Switierland of Ambia 
nothing is at first tj^bl stranger and more IndiemiiJ than lo Sec SiobcT 
Arabs sfl down in groups at the close of day XOd, m Nebuuhadncuar of 
old, ^ eat grass like axen.^'' 

According tn art Arab history Aaat was osed by ibe Arabs before the 
Codce-plant becumc naturalized in the highlands of VeiueH. At piescnl 
t»lTee and kaal grow mgelher^^ hkJth are cota^dertd hiwM to hfoslcnLSp 
and Vetnen^s chief murce of weahh \i itH cofee export. The principal 
dEslricts for ci;;idce>cidture stretcb norib of Tali to Loheia mvd Kankalnn 
and Sana, attd ihc vadcEy uf the prudnet depends niostly OO the elevaljon 
□f Ibe pbnlAlion. lltere arc three distinct ilag« in its culture, hirst 
the Seed ia prepared by removing the shell nr pericarpIt is then mingknl 
with wood aihes and dried ia the shade. Then the seed ia planEed in 
prepared beds of rich soil, mingled with manmre ^ the beds are opvercd 
with branches of treca tu pnitecl young plants from the bnt of the iUtl 
and they atre watered every ^ or seven dajs^ LuEiEy after six weeks 
ihc plants are inucfully removed fzmn ihe ground nmd planliMi in rows at 
a distance of two or three feel fmea each other. After two or three yean 
ihe Cdflce-trec begins to yield. 

The gardens in Yemen are all consitrotted iu lOrtUCtS along the lucaiit- 
lau)->side ancli ore exceedingly beautiluJ when the plant ia in full 
Wbeu tlie bendes are rilM Ib^cy are pLucked hum the tree and drie<l in Itic 
■UU; aftcTwxidx |.iiicked in gunnybogs ihey are sciLt lo tbe COftit The 
Arabs of Venaen reldom use the liean In making cofteo but utdisc the 
sb^l Or husk; the beverage U less Elronf, more swccl and nf course 
Reaper. Cobe« a iown in MiLreb^ budding begins in May» and the crop 
il gathered in September. A great daa| od Vtmen coffee fiodi Us way 
overknd Id the interior of Arabia in addillob to the export to Aden and 
Hodelda; Mnkha Was once Ihc great empodam but has utterlY decayed 
and now cemists af nnly a few bouxes in ruined Gonditiun and a dllApt- 
dated M(»qne« 
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